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prefatoby note 


This is the first volume of the collected works of 
the late Sir R, G. Bhandarkar to be published, though it is 
the third in the series of the four volumes over which his works 
extend. This is because the printing of the first volume, which 
began towards the middle of 1924, came to be interrupted by 
reasons beyond the control of the Bhandarkar Institute. 

The second volume is now completely printed and it 
extends to 640 pages. With the necessary Indexes added, that 
volume toe should, in the ordinary course of things, appear within 
the next two months. The fourth volume is also in press, and one 
part of it, namely, Vaisnavi6m,Saivisra &c.,i8 more than half print- 
ed, and there is no reason why that part also should not be publi- 
shed before the present year is out. The first volume contains, gene- 
rally speaking, all of the author s literary writings; the second, prac- 
tically the whole of the literay part of his Reports on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and his Socio-literary writings, including 
some characteristic writings of a religio-philosophic nature. The 
present volume, the third in order, contains his Early History of 
the Deccan and his other historical and inscriptional essays. The 
fourth volume, besides Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. includes his 
Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Lan- 
guages derived therefrom. 

It may be added that the general outlines of the four volumes 
( with regard to their contents, arrangement, &c. ) were settled in 
close consultation with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of a complete edition of his writings was 
one of the chief tasks to which the management of the Institute 
devoted its close and early attention, and was steadily worked out 
in its initial stages with constant reference to the venerable scholar 
himsell It must be a matter of deep regret to the management of 
the Institute, as it undoubtedly is to the present writer, that it did 
not become possible for the author himself to see a part at least of 
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this edition published. I still vividly realise the glow of satisfac- 
tion and the sense of grateful appreciation that would at times 
come over the venerable face of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, when it be- 
came necessary for us all to consult him on any point connected 
with his works. 

It would be seen that what this Edition contains is practically 
a mere reprint of the writings as they issued from his hands. It, 
would be presumptuous ,to say that they are here edited ; at the 
same time, it is evident that some of his writings and statements 
need to be supplemented in the light of later advance in studies. 
I have not ventured on anything of that kind here : to me at 
least, the time would come after all the four volumes are publi.sbed. 

The preliminary matter and the Indexes etc. are, of course, 
made by me for this volume. 

A word of thankful acknowledgement is due to G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Esqr., B. A., of the Bhandarkar Institute, and Mr. 
Joglekar, the Head Compositor and his Staff, for the labour and 
care they have bestowed on this volume. The work is printed at 
the Institute 's own Press, newly started under the fostering care 
of Dr. V, G. Paranjpe, and, despite the occurrence of a few mis- 
prints, the staff is to be congratulated on having successfully and 
Speedily produced this volume, which was amongst its earliest 
undertakings. 

Deccan Colleg.e, Poona o 

Rsipancaral, Sake 1849 (■ N. B. UTGIKAR. 

(1st September 1927) ^ 
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HISTORY OF THE DECCAN 

DOWN TO THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

India has no written history Nothing was known till within 
recent times of the political condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the different provinces which composed it, and 
the great religious and social revolutions that it went through. 
The historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. 
What we find of a historical nature in the literature of the coun- 
try before the arrival of the Mahomedans comes to \ ery little. 

(1.) We have a chronicle of Kashmir called the RajataranginI, 
in which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories; and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, 
of course, an undue praise oi the patrtm and his ancestors is to be 
expected. But a fev' such works only have hitherto been dis- 
covered ; and the oldest of them gives an account of a prince who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century. The literature of 
the Jainas of the Svetambara sect contains accounts mostly of 
the later princes of Gujarat and other noted personages. There 
are also similar accounts of the princes of Rajaputana. In the 
beginning or at the end of some Sanskrit works the names of the 
princes under w'hose patronage or in w'hose reign they were com- 
posed, are given ; and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the 
family to which the particular prince belonged, with some short 
observation with reference to each of his ancestors. Lastly, the 
Puranas contain genealogies of the most powerful royal families, 
which ascend to a higher antiquity than the works noticed 
hitherto, 

1 I R. G. Bbandarkdr’s Works Vol. III. ] 
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(II.) But the information to be gathered from all these sources 
is extremely meagre ; and there are many provinces on the history 
of which they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned 
in them cannot be systematically arranged, or even chronologi- 
cally connected, except with the assistance of other sources of 
information, to which we shall now proceed. The invasion of 
Alexander the Great brought the Greeks in contact with the 
Hindus; and his successors in flyria kept up an intercourse with 
the Indian emperors for a long time. The notices of Indian 
persons and events contained in the writings of the Greeks, 
when compared with the statements occurring in the Puranas, 
admit, in some cases, of an easy identification ; and from 
the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or events. 
In this manner, the date of the foundation of the Maurya 
dynasty by Candragupta has been determined to be about 322 B. C., 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer- 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal 
of light on some periods of Indian history. Buddhism was intro- 
duced in China in the first century of the Christian era ; and from 
time to time men from that country came to India as pilgrims ; 
and some Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to 
China. The Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of what they saw 
and did In India, and these works, which have come down to us, 
are very valuable for the elucidation of Indian history. The 
Chinese possessed a perfect system of chronology, and the dates 
of the pilgrimages are useful for the purposes of the Indian anti- 
quarian. Valuable accounts of India written by the Arabic 
visitors to the country in the Middle Ages have also become 
available. 

(III.) Another very important source, and fuller than any hith- 
erto noticed, consists of Inscriptions. Some of these are cut on 
stones or rocks, and others engraved on copperplates. These last 
are in all cases charters conveying grants of land made mostly by 
princes or chiefs to religious persons or to temples and monasteries. 
A great many of these are dated in one of the current eras. It is 
usual in these charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The 
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names of his ancestors together with some of their famous deeds 
are mentioned. As the authors who composed the grants cannot 
be expected to be impartial in their account of the reipninp' 
monarch, much of what they say about him cannot be accepted 
as historically true. And even in the case of his ancestors, the 
vapue’praise that we often find must be regarded simply as mean- 
ing-less. But when they are represented to have done a specific 
deed, such as the conquest of Harsavardhana by Pulakes'i IT. of 
the early Calukya dynasty, it must be accepted as historical ; 
and when we have other sources available, we find the account 
confirmed, as Hwhan Thsang does that of Pulakes'i’s exploit. 
Even in the case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds 
such as wars with neighbouring princes, which are mentioned, 
may be accepted as historical ; lhouf:h, however, legitimate 
doubts may be entertained as regards the reported results. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to commemorate the dedi- 
cation of a temple or monastery or any part thereof, and of works 
of public utility such as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants 
of land also. A good many of these benefactions are by private 
individuals; hut not seldom the name of tte king, in whose reif>n 
the dedication was made, is piven topether with the year of his 
reign, as well as the the date in the current era. When it is a 
royal benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The great pioneer in die cecipher'ng and interpretation of 
inscriptions was James Prinsep; but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian wiirk, till the establish- 
ment of the “ Indian Antiquary ” and the institution of the 
Archeeological Survey. These gave a strong impetus to it, and 
many scholars entered into the field with zeal Twenty years ago, 
it would have been impossible to w-rite the following pages. 

(IV.) I must not omit to mention old coins as a valuable 
source of information as to the names of the successive monarchs 
of a dynasty, and sometimes their dates. A study of these too has 
led to very important results. 
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The tnateriale for the history of the development of Indian 
tiiougrht and of changes in the social condition are the whole 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which 
we are not here directly concerned ; and the conclusions arrived" 
at are applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any parti- 
cular province. I have consulted general literature only in dis- 
cussing points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Deccan. 
The materials used in the preparation of the other sections, which 
fall under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows : 

(I.) — Bilhaca's VikramiEhkacarita, Introduction to the Vratakhacda, 
Introduction to Jahlaca's anthology, Puranic genealogies, and scat- 
tered notices in the EathSsaritsSgara ; HSl's Saptas'ati, VStsyS- 
yana's ESmasntra, Kavirahasya, Digambara Jaina works — such as 
the Harivams'a, the Uttara Purapa, the Yas'asitilaka, the Pras'no- 
ttararatnamSlikS &c., VijnSnesVara's MitSksarS, the AbhilasitSrthaoi- 
ntEmaiii, the Basava PurSria, the LekhapahcEs'ikS, the S'abdSrpa- 
vacandrikk, the JASnesVari, and a few others. 

(II.) — Ptolemy's Geography, the Periplus, Hwhan Thsang’s Itinerary. 

(III.) — Inscriptions in the cave-temples of Western India ; Rudra- 
dfiman's inscription at Junagad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country ; copperplate charters of the early CSlukyas, the 
RBsfraknfas, and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 
number. 

(IV.) — Coins of the S'StavBhanas found at Kolhapur and in the 
lower Godavari district. 

Since the the political history of the Deccan before the advent 
of Mahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect 
as many of them as possible. The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events due to this 
circumstance, will, it is hoped, be excused. This does not 
pretend to be a literary production, but merely a congeries 
of facts. 



SECTION I. 

Etymology of the word “Deccan” and its denotation. 

The word “ Dakkhan ” repreeentB the vernacular pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Daksina, meaning “ southern," used to 
designate the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south 
of the Narmada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works and elsewhere is Daksinapatha or “ the Southern Region. *’ 
That this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by 
the fact that the author of the Periplus calls that portion of the 
country Dakhinabades.' In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of 
the time, the Sanskrit Daksinapatha must have become Dakkhina- 
badha or Dakkhinavadha by the usual rules, and the Greek writer 
must have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. 
The shorter form of the name also must have been in use, since 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-Hian,’ 
in the Chinese traveller, was told at Benares that there was a 
country to the south called Ta-Thsio, which word corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Daksina. 

Daksinapatha or Daksina was the name of the whole 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries 
enumerated in the Markandeya,’ Vayu,* and Matsya* 
Puranas, as comprised in Daksinapatha, are those of the Colas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, which were situated in the extreme 
south of the peninsula, and correspond to the modern provinces of 
Tanjor, Madura, and Malabar. In the Mahabharata, however, 
Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandu princes, is represented in 
his career of conquest to have gone to Daksinapatha after havinn 

1 Indian Antiquary, VIlI. 143. 

2 Travels of Fah- Hian by S. Beal, 139. 

3 Chap. 57, Verse 45, Bibliotheca Indies Edition. The reading of the 
second line, however, is wrong. It ought to be, PSpdF®*' oa 
Eeralas' oaiva ColSh EulySs tathaiva ca, as it is in the manuscript, I 
have consulted. 

4 Chap, 45, Verse 124, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

5 Chap. 112, Verse 46, Poona Lithographed Edition. 
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conquered the king of the Pfindyas.’ This would show that the 
country of the Pandyas was not included in Daksinapatha.. Again 
the rivers Godavari and others springing from the Sahyadri, are 
spoken of in the Vayu Purana as rivers of Daksinapatha,® while 
the Narmada and the Tapi are not so styled ; whence it would 
seem that the valleys of those rivers were not included in Daksina- 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been always used in 
the same sense. In modern times it is the name of the country 
between the Narmada on the north and a variable line along the 
course of the Krsna to the south, exclusive of the provinces 
lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical with the 
country called Maharastra or the region in which the Marathi 
language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between the Western 
Ghats and the sea being excluded. A still narrower definition is 
that which excludes from this tract the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapi ; and to this extent we have seen that there is 
authority for it in the Vayu Purana. Thus the word Deccan 
expresses the country watered by the upper Godavari and that 
lying between that river and the Krsna. The name Maha- 
rastra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this tract. 
For that country is, in the Purans and other works, distin- 
guished on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Konkan, and 
from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tapi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and Sabaras as well as from Vidarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Ratnakos'a,* 
MaharSstra Vaidarbha, Tapl-tata-des'a and the Narmada-tata- 
des'a ( i e., the countries on either side of those rivers ), and 
the Kohkana are spoken of as distinct from each other. The 
Deccan or Maharastra in this — the narrowest — sense of the word 
forms the subject of the present Notice. 

1 SabhSparvan, Chap. 31, Verse 17, Bombay Edition. 

2 Chap. 45, Verse 104, Bib. Ind. Ed. 

3 See the chapters of the three PurSpas referred to in the preceding 
notes, on page 5. 

4 Prof. Aufreoht’s Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 352. 



SECTION 11. 

Settlement of the Asyas in the Deccan. 

It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east, and for a time, the easternmost 
province occupied by them was Brahmavarta or their holy land, 
lying between the rivers Sarasvati, the modern Sarasuti, and 
Drsadvatl,' a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thanesar. There the system of castes and orders and the sacrifi- 
cial religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the east and the south, and gradually occupied the whole 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya. This last mount- 
ain range must for a long time have formed the southern boun- 
dary of their settlements. For, the name Aryavarta or the region 
occupied by the Aryas, as explained by Manu* and even by Pataii- 
jali,’ the author of the MahabhSsya on Panini’s grammar, signified 
exclusively the part of the country situated between those moun- 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct 
the passage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name 
Pariyatra was given to the more northern and western portion of 
the range, from which the riversChambal and Betvataketheir rise, 
probably because it was situated on the boundary of their Yatra 
Or range of communication. After a while, however, the sage 
Agastya, in poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow 
high, that is, crossed it and established an As'rama or hermitage to 
the south and thus led the way to other settlements. The first or 
oldest Aryan province in the southern country must have been 
the Vidarbhas or the Berars. For in the Ramayana when Sugriva, 
the monkey-king, sends his followers to the different quarters in 
search of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana, her ravisher, directs them 
to go among other southern countries to Vidarbhas, Rclkas, and 

1 Manu, II. 17. 

2 Manu, II. 23. 

3 FatafSjali, Mab5bha?ya under Pacini, II. 4. 10. 
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Mahisakas, and also to Dandakaranya (the forest of Dandaka) and 
the river Godavari.' This shows that while the country about the 
Godavari, that is, the Deccan or Maharastra in the narrowest sense 
of the terms, was a forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited country. In 
the Mahabharata also, Agrastya is represented to have given a girl 
that he produced by his miraculous powers to the king of Vidarbha, 
and after she had grown to be a woman, demanded her of the king 
in marriage.® In the RamSyana, Rama is represented to have lived 
for a long time in Dandakaranya, at a place called Pancavatl 
situated on the banks of the Godavari about two yojanas from 
the hermitage of Agastya That this Dandakaranya was the 
modern Maharastra is shown by the fact stated above, that it was 
watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. According 
to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when beginning any religious 
ceremony to pronounce the name of the country in which it is 
performed. The Brahmans in Maharastra do not utter the name 
Maharastra but Dandakaranya with the word des'a or “ country " 
attached to it. In the introduction to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, a 
a work written more than six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the 
modern Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the Pancavatl 
where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly be expected to have 
brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a remote westerly 
place as Nasik. The river Godavari must, from the description 
occurring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
Ramaoarita, have been wide at Rama’s Pancavatl. It could 
hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. On the 
other hand, “ the region about the northern part of the Sahyadri 
through which flowed the river Godavari and in which Govardhana 
was situated” is in the Puranas represented as “the most charming 
on earth; and there, to please Rama, the sage Bharadvaja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, and 


1 RXmByapH, IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition. 

% Mahabharata, Bombay Edition, III. Chap. 96, and 97. 
^ RBrnUyaija, 111. W, 13, Bom. Ed. 
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thus a lovely garden came into existence. In the Markandeya, 
Qovardhana is spoken of as a town; but the VSyu and the Matsya 
seem to mean it to be a mountain. This Govardhana must from 
the given position, be the same as the village of the name near 
Nasik; and thus the three Puranas mnst be understood as support- 
ing the identification of Pancavati with Nasik. 

But though Maharastra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian 5.ryas, their subiugation of it was no less thorough than that 
of all the northern countries Here, as there, they drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, and in- 
corporated the rest into their own society. The present Marathi 
language is as much an offshoot of the Sanskrit as the other 
languages of Northern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialects — the Maharasiri, the S'aurasenI, and the Magadhi, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the Pali — show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few general laws. These 
cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about the decay of a language spokon throghout its 
history by the same race. For, this operation is slow and must be 
in continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide^ 
going phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, 
as they are called. This long-continued process must at the same 
time give rise to a great many changes in other respects. Such, 
however, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in those 
respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be 
accounted for by the supposition that the language had to be 
spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. Those alien 
races could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words used by 
the conquering Aryas ; and thus the Prakrit forms of Sanskrit 
words represent their pronunciation of them. A few sounds un- 
known to Sanskrit as well as some words not traceable to that 
language are also found in the Prakrits, and these point to the 

I MSrkapdeya, Chap. 57, Veriie.s 34-35; Vayu, Chap. 45, Veraas 112-114; and 
Matsya, Chap. 112, Ver.se? 37-39. The passage, however, ia corrupt. The three 
PurEpas evidently derive their reading from the si^me original, but the text has 
been greatly corrupted. The mou ancient version of it seema to be that 
In the V Eyu. 

a I R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works Vol. 111. \ 
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earns conclusion. It thus appears that the Indian Aryas in their 
progress through the country, came in contact with alien races, 
which were incorporated with their society and learnt their 
language, at the same time that they preserved some of their 
original words and phonetic peculiarities.’ This was the stete of 
things in the North down to the Maratha country. But father 
South and on the eastern coast, though they penetrated there and 
communicated their own civilization to the aboriginal races, inha- 
biting those parts, they were not able to incorporate them thorough- 
ly into their own society and to root out their languages and their 
civilization. On the contrary, theAryas had to learn the languages 
peculiar of those races and to adopt a portion at least of their civi- 
lization. Thus the Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India, are not derived from the 
Sanskrit but belong altogether to a difierent stock, and hence it 
is also that Southern Art is so different from the Northern. The 
reason why the result of the Aryan irruption, was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the North, appears to be that 
when the Aryas penetrated to the South, there existed already 
well-organized communities and kingdoms. In the passage in the 
Ramiyana, referred to above, the monkey-soldiers are directed to 
go to the countries of the Andhras { Telugu people ), the Pandyas, 
the Colas, and the Keralas, in the South ; and are told that they 
will there see the gate of the city of the Pandyas adorned with 
gold and jewels. And these races, their country, and their kings 
are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will be noticed hereafter. 
In the North, howcver, at the time of the Aryan invasion, the con- 
dition of the country must have been similar to that of Danda- 
karanya, which is represented in the Ramayana as a forest infest- 
ed by Raksasas or wild tribes, who disturbed the religious rites 
of the Brahman sages. And throughout the older portion of 
Sanskrit literature, which is to be referred to the times when the 
Aryas were gradually progressing from the Panjab, the wild 
tribes they met with, are spoken of under the name of Dasyus, 
Raksasas, and others. 

1 These points I have developed in my Wilson Philological Lectures on 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages : pp. 46 f, ( Edition of 1914 ), 
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Approximate Date of the Aryan Settlement in the 
Deccan and notices of Southern India in ancient 
Indian literature and Inscriptions. 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately the 
period when the Aryas settled in Dandakaranya, and trace the 
relations between the civilized Aryan community of the North 
and the Southern country at different periods of Sanskrit litera- 
ture and at well-known dates In Indian history. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which is anterior to the whole of the so-called Cla- 
ssical Sanskrit literature, the safe Visvamitra is represented to 
have condemned by a curse the profreny of fifty of his sOi>s to 
" live on the borders ” of the Aryan settlements, and these, it is 
said “ were the Andhras, Pundras, Snbaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a larye 
portion of the Dasyus. ' ” Of these the first four are spoken of 
as people living in the South, the Pundras in the Ramayana, 
and the other three in the Puraiias.® From the later literature, 
the Pulindas and S'abaras appear to have been wild tribes living 
about the Vindhyas ' Ptolemy places the former along the 
Narmada. The Andhras, who in these days ai’e identified with 
Telugu people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps 
farther to the north. If these were the positions of the tribes in the 
time of the Aitareya Brahmana. the Indian Aryas must at that 
time have been acquainted with the whole country to the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of that range. 

Panini in his Sutras or grammatical rules, shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and Afgha- 
nistan ; but the names of cotintries situated in the eastern 

1 Aitareya BrShroapa, VII. 18. Pulindas are omitted in the correspond- 
ixig passage in the SShkhayana SHtra. 

2 Bee the PurSpic passages above referred to. 

3 In his KSdambarT, Bapa places the Sabaras in the forest on the Vindhya 


range, 
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portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the South mentioned by him are Kaccha ( IV. 2. 133 ), 
AvantI ( IV. 1. 176 ), Kosala ( IV. 1. 171 ), Karusa ( IV. 1. 178 )’ 
and Kalinpa (IV. 1. 178).* The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, AvantI is the district about Ujjayinl, and 
Kalinga corresponds to the modern Northern Circars. Kosala 
Karusa, and AvantI are mentioned in the Puranas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya." In the Ratnavali, a dramatic 
play, Kosala is also placed near that mountsin range. Supposing 
that the non-occurrence of the name of any country farther South 
in Panini's work, is due to his not having known it, a circumstance 
which, looking to the many names of places in the North that he 
gives, appears very probable, the conclusion follows that iu his time 
the Aryas were confined to the north of theVindhyabut did proceed 

1 This name does not occur tn the Sutra, but is the second in the list or 
Gapa beginning -Aith Bharga. As regards the words occurring in these 
Gan as, I have on a previous occasion expressed my opinion that though 
it IS not safe to attribute a 'Ahole Gapa to PSnini ( and in several cases 
We have clear indications that some of the words were inserted in later 
times ) still the first three words might without mistake be taken to be 
his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. But as my reasons 
were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my 
view. I may, however, here state that since PiSnini refers to these Gapas 
in his Sutras by u.sing the first word in the list with Sdi, equivalent 
to “ and others " added to it, and since he uses thu plural of the noun so 
formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used unless three individuals 
at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should understand 
him to be thinking ol the first and two words at least more. This 
observation is meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, 
however, the expression Bhargadi forms a part of the compound, and 
the plural i.s not aotually used, thought it is clearly implied. 

2 In the so-called Paniniya Siksa, the expression SaurSstrika nSrl or “ a 
woman of Surastra " occurs. But this should by no means be regarded as 
showing that PSijini was acquainted with Surastra. The Pfipinlya SiksS 
cannot be the work of Papini; for the author of that treatise begins by stat- 
ing that he is going to explain SiksS according to the views of Papini, and 
ends with a few verses in praise of the great grammarian. Besides, the 
author notices the Prakrit dialect.s to which there is no allusion whatever 
in Panini’s great work, and writes in verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of Sutras. The PSniniya SiksS therefore 
must have been composed long after Panini. 

3 See the Puranic passages cited above. 
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or communicate with the northern-most portion of the eastern 
coast, not by crossing that range, but avoiding it by taking an 
easterly course. 

KatySyana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called 
V artikas is to explain and supplement Panini, shows an acquaintance 
with southern nations. Panini gives rules for the formation of 
derivatives for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same 
time the names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of 
“ one sprung from an individual belonging to that tribe,” and 
also, it must be understood, in the sense of “ king of the country. ” 
Thus a man sprung from an individual of the tribe of the Panc&las, 
or the king of the country Pancalas, is to be called PancSla ; a 
descendant of a Salva, or the king of the country of the Salvas, is 
to be called Sal veya, (fee Katyayana notices here an omission; 
the name Paiidya is n('t explained by Panini. Katyayana therefore 
adds, “one sprung from an individual of the tribe of Pandus or the 
kingoftheir country, should be called a Pandya. Similarly, Panini 
tells us that in either of these senses, no termination should be 
appended to the word Kambojas, which was the name of a non- 
Aryan people In the north-west, nor should any of its vowels be 
changed; but that the word Kamboja itself means “ one sprung 
from an individual of the Kamboja tribe, orthekingof the country 
of the Kambojas Katyayana says that in this rule, the expression 
“and others” should be added to the word Kambojas; for the rule 
applies also to the names “Colas and others,” that is, persons sprung 
from an individual of the Cola and other tribes, and the kings 
of the Cola and other countries should be called by the names “ Cola 
and oth ers. ” Sim ilarly, Panini tells us that the cou ntries K\i mud vat, 
Nadvaf, and Vccanvat ars go called because they contain Kumudrs 
or water-lilies, Nadas or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively.^ 
Katyayana adds, “Mahismat is so called because it contains 
Mahisas or buffaloes. ” 

Now Mahismat appears to be the same southern country which 
in the Puranas is associated with Maharaslra and is called 
Mahisakas. Mahismat! on the banks of the Narmada was probably 

1 Pandor tlyai?, which is a Vartika on PSnini, IV. 1. 168. 

2 Paiiini. IV. 1. 1?5. 

3 panini, IV. 2. 87. 
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•ite capital. Here we may, I think, argue, as ProfeBsor Goldstuoker 
has done in many similar cases, that had PSnini known thePandyas, 
Colas, and Mahismat, he would not have omitted the names from 
his rules, considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very 
likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposition is streng- 
thened by the fact alluded to above, that the name of no other 
southern country occurs in his Sutras. Thus then, the Aryas of 
the North were not familiar with the southern countries and tribes 
in the time of Panini, bu t were so in the time of Katyayana. The 
latter author also mentions a town of the name of Nasikya, ’ 
which is very likely the same as our modern Nasik. 

Patanjall shows an intimate acquaintance with the South. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usages in 
the South, and tells us that in Daksinapatha the word ‘ sarasl’ is 
used to denote large lakes.^ He mentions Mahlsmatl,'* Vaidarbha,* 
Kaficipura* the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala* or Malabar. 
Patanjali’s date, B. C. 150, may now be relied upon. That author 
notices variant readings of Katyayana’s Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools oftheBharadvajiyas.Saunagas, and others. 
Some of these might be considered as emendations of the Vartikas, 
though Patanjali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, 
“they read, ” is an indication that he regarded them as different 
readings. A sufficiently long time therefore must have elapsed 
between Katyayana and Patanjnli to give rise bo these variants 
or emendations. I am therefore inclined to accept the popular 
tradition which refers Katyayana to the time of the Nandas who 
preceded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of the 
fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval between 
Katyayana and Patanjali war, about two hundred years. Now Pro- 
fessor Goldstiicker has shown from an examination of the Vartikas 
that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini but are 
taught by KatySyana, and concludes that they did not exist in 
the language in Panini’s time. I have followed up the argument 

1 In a VSrtika on Panini VI. I. 63. 

2 Mahabhasya on PSijini, I. 1. 19. 

3 Under Paijini, III. 1. 26. 

4 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 

5 IV 2. Second Ahnika. 

6 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 
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iq my lectures “On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages,” ’ and given 
from the VSrtikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From 
these one of two conclusions only is possible, viz,, either that Panini 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms 
did not exist in the language in his time. The first is of course 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also 
shown from a passage in the introduction to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
that verbal forms such as those of the Perfect which are taught 
by Panini as found in the Bhasa or current language, not the 
Chandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Katyayana and Pataniali, and participles had come to be usd 
instead.® Professor Goldstucker has also given a list of words 
used by Panini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in 
the time of Katyayana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to Katyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so great 
that certain literary works which either did not exist in PSnini’s 
time or were not old to him came to be considered by KatySyana 
to be as old as those which were old to Panini, Nolessan interval 
of time than about three centuries can account for all these 
circumstances. Panini, therefote, must have flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not 
earlier still; and against this conclusion, I believe no argument has 
been or can be brought, except a vague prejudice. — And now to our 
point. — The Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southern India 
previous to the seventh century before Christ; they had gone as 
far as the Northern Circars by the eastern route, but no farther; 
and the countries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with. About that time, however, they must have 
begun to penetrate still further, since they had already settled in 
or had communication with the countries on the northern skirts 
of the Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha or Berar, 
approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern route; but in 
the course of some time more, they crossed the Vindhya and settled 
in Dandakaranya along the banks of the Godavari, that is. In 

1 Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit &o : pp. 28 f. 

3 Ibid, pp. 21 fi. 
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MahSrastra or the Deccan. Before B. C. 350 they had become familiar 
with the whole country down to Tanjor and Madura. 

A chronological conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
words or names in the great epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Though a Mahabharata existed before Panini and Asvalayana, it 
is highly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time; and the text 
itself has undergone such corruption that no one can be positively 
certain that a particular word was not foisted into it in compara- 
tively modern times. The text of the Ramayana also has become 
corrupt, though additions do not seem to have been made to it. 
Still the Bengali recension of the poem like the Bengali recensions 
of more recent works does contain additions. The text prevalent in 
this part of the country and in the South is more reliable; and though 
innumerable differences of reading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. 
But the date of the Ramayana is uncertain ; the present Hindu 
belief based on the Puranas is that Rama’s incarnation is older 
then Krsna’s, and consequently the Ramayana older than the 
MahabhSrata; but it is not a litUe curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna and to Yudhisthira in Panini, 
and Patanjali frequently brings in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion to Rama or 
his brothers or their father Daearatha in the works of those 
grammarians. Even a much later author, Amarasimha the 
lexicographer, in his list of the synonyms of Visnu, gives a good 
many names derived from the Krsna incarnation; but the name of 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, does not occur, though Rama or 
Balabhadra, the brother of Krsna, is mentioned. Still, whatever 
chronological value may be attached to the circumstance, the 
occurrence of the names of places in the Deccan contained in those 
epics I have already to some extent noticed. Sahadeva is repre- 
sented to have subdued the Pandyas, Dravidas, Udras, Keralas, and 
Andhras' and also Co have visited Kiskindha which was probably 
situated somewhere near Hampi, the site ofthe Pampalake or river, 
where Rama met Sugriva the monkey chief, though the country 
1 SabhSparvan, Chap. 31 ( Bombay Edition ). 
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Kiskindha is placed by the Purfinas among those near the Vindh- 
yas. He went also to SurparSka, the modern Supara near Bassein, to 
Dandaka, the same as Dandak3.ranya but not mentioned as a forest, 
to Karah&taka, the modern Karhad on the confluence of the Kr8n& 
and the KoinS, and to others. The countries mentioned in the 
passage in the Ram&yana, alluded to above, as lying to the South 
are Utkala, (probably the modern Ganjam),Kalihga, Da^rna, AvantI 
Vidarbha, and others. The district near Bhilsa must have been 
called DagS.rna in ancient times; for its capital was Vidi^a, which 
was situated, as stated by Kalidasa in the Meghaduta, on the 
Vetravatl or Betva, and is thus to be identified with the modem 
Bhilsa. All these are thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya, or nearly 
in the same line with it farther east. But between these and the 
southernmost countries of the Colas, Pandyas, and Keralas, the 
Ramayana mentions no other place or country but Dandakaranya. 
This condition of the country, as observed before, isto be considered 
as previous to the Aryan settlements in the Deccan, while that 
represented by the Mahabharata in the place indicated, seems sub- 
sequent; and herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
Ramayana is the older of the two epics. The name Maharaetra 
does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, Asoka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty, reigning at Pataliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in the fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
at Girnar in Kathiavad on the west, at Dhauli in Katak,and Jaugad 
in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi in the Himalaya, at 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and at Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 
to the Rastikas and the Petenikas and to the Aparantas.' The 

1'^ is the Sanskrit of the original Prakrit. Itmight be trans- 

lated as “ and also those other called AparSntas, ” t. e. also that other 
country called AparBnta. If we take it in this way, AparSnta is clearly 
Northern Konkaija ; for that is tie name of that part of the country found in 
Sanskrit and Pah Literature from the remotest times. In the MahSvathAa 
and DlpavathSa quoted below, MabSrSstra is associated with AparSntaka. 
It is possible to translate It as “ and also other western countries” as M. 
Senart does. But the word "other” certainly refers to RBstika-Petenikanam 
and not to the preceding Vonam Eambojam dec., as he takes it, so as to make 
these last also western countries. ( Inscriptions of A^oka, Vol, II., p. $4 ), 

3 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works Vol. HI,] 
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last which we know best is Northern Konkana, the capital of 
which was Surparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Pai- 
thanakas, i. e., the people or country about Paithana on the GodS- 
vari. The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, 
which in Sanskrit is Pratisthana, was in those days, as it now is, 
Pethana or Paithana, for both the author of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy call it Paithana or Baithana. The Rastikas, or, accord- 
ing to the Mansehra version, Ratrakas, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit Rastrikas, were very likely the people of MahSrSstra, 
for a tribe of the name of Rattas has from the remotest times 
held political supremacy in the Deccan. One branch of it 
assumed the name of Rastrakutas and governed the country 
before the Calukyas acquired power. It re-established itself 
after about three centuries, but had to yield to the Calukyas 
again after some time. In later times, chieftains of the name of 
Rattas governed Sugandhavarti or Saundatti in the Belgaum 
district. In the thirteenth Edict, in which the countries 
where Asoka's moral Edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of Rastikas. 
Bhojas, we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or Berar' 
and also in other parts of the Deccan. In the inscriptions in the 
caves at Kuda,^ the name “ Mahabhoja ” or Great Bhoja occurs 
several tunes, and once in an imscription at Bedsa. Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahabhojas, the Rastrikas, Ratiis, Ra- 
tthis, or Ratthas called themselves Maharatthis or Maharatthas, 
as will be shown below, and thus the country in which they 
lived, came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharastra. In the second and the thirteenth Edicts, the countries 
of the Colas, Pandyas, Ketalaputras ( Cera or Kerala ), and the 
Andhras and Pulindas are mentioned. Thus about a hundred 
years before Patahjali, the whole of the Southern peninsula up 
to Cape Cftmorin was in direct communication with the North, 
and the Deccan or Maharastra had regular kingdoms governed 
by Rartas and Bhojas. 

1 In the-Dasakumilracarita, the fam\ly of Bhojas has been represented 
as having held sway over the Vidarbha country for a long time. 

8 Kuda inscriptions. Nos. 1, 9, 17, 19, 23, and Bodsa No. 2 ; Archaeological 
Survey ot Western India, No. 10. 
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In th6 Mahavamso, a Ceylonese chronicle which was written 
in the third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, and 
in the Dlpavariiso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint Mo- 
ggaliputto, who conducted the proceedings of the third convocation, 
said to have been held in the time of Asoka, is represented to have 
sent missionaries to Maharattha, AparSntaka, and VanavasI,' 
Whether the name Maharattha or Maharastrahad come into use in 
the time of AM)ka, does not appear clear from this ; but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era, admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Karli which are to be referred to the second century, the 
male donors are called Maharathi and the female Maharathinl, 
which names, as observed before, correspond to Mahabhoja and 
MahabhojI, and signify the great Raxhi (man and woman).* Simi- 
larly, in the large cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is men- 
tioned. Of the old Prakrits the principal one was called Maha- 
rSstrl, because we are told it was the language of Maharastra. 
We have a poem in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to 
Kalidasa and mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous 
verses attributed to Salivahana. It is the language of Prakrit 
verses put into the mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic plays. 
Its grammar we have in Vararuci’s Prakrta-Prakasa ; but the date 
of this author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that 
he was one of the nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya and 
was thus a contemporary of Varahamlhira and Kalidasa. Though 
the date of Kalidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 

1 Mabavathso, Tumour's Ed., pp. 71 and 72, and Dipavatnso, Oldenberg’a 
Ed., p. 54. The latter, however, omits Vanavdsl. 

2 Arohfflologioal Survey of Western India, No. 10 ; Bhaja, No. 2 ; Bedsa 
No. 2; Karli Nos. 2 and 14. Panijit Bhagvanlal appears to me clearly 
wrong here in taking Maharathi to be equal to the Sk. Maharathi and 
translating it as “ a great warrior," for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called 
MahEErathinl where the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and 
to interpret it as “ the wife or daughter of a great warrior ” is simply 
begging the question. Maharathi appears clearly to be the name of a tribe 
and is the same as our modern Maratha. It will appear from this 
inscription that there were intermarriages between the Mahabhojas and 
the Maharathis, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was the 
daughter of a Mahabhoja, and a Mahlrathini or the wife of a Maharathi, 
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still he is mentioned as a poet of great merit in the first half 
of the seventh century by Bana in his Harsacarita, in the North,* 
and in an inscription at Aihole^ dated 556 Saka, in the South. A 
hundred years is not too long a period to allow for the spread of 
his fame throughout the country ; perhaps it is too short. 
K&lidasa may, therefore, he referred to that period of Sanskrit 
literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which has been 
placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth century.* The 
Maharastrl dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote the Setu* 
bandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, must have undergone 
a course of cultivation for about two or three centuries earlier, 
and also called by that name, since it has been known by no 
other in the whole literature, Varahamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Mah&rasira as a 
Southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription alluded to above, 
Mahfirastra is mentioned as comprising three countries and 
ninty-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the Calukyas in the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Moholocha, which has been 
properly identified with Maharastra. The occurrence of the name 
of Maharastra in the Furaras has already been noticed.* 

1 Dr. Hall's YSsavadattS, Preface, p. 14. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 243. 

3 Edition of VarBhamihira, Preface, p. 20. 

4 Ante, page 6. 
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Political History of the Deccan or MaharSstra 
Analysis of the Historical Inscriptions in the 

CAVE-TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA. 

No clue to the political history of Maharastra in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kings and dynasties whose chronology 
has been to some extent determined by their known connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great ; but clear traces of 
their occupation of the South have not yet been found. Candra- 
gupta, who founded the Maurya dynasty in about B. C. 320, ruled 
over Northern India as far as Kathiavad, and his grandson Asoka, 
who reigned from B. C. 263 to B. C. 229, retained possession of the 
province.’ The rock-inscriptions of the latter, which were evi- 
dently planted in the countries which owned his sway, show that 
his empire extended to Kalinga or the Northern Circars in the 
east and Kathiavad in the west. But stray Edicts have been dis- 
covered farther south ; a fragment of the eighth being found at 
Supara and three minor ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 
In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own dominions as “ the 
conquered countries ”, and mentions Cola, Pandya, Ketalaputta, 
and Satiyaputta down to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying 
provinces. These, therefore, did not owm his sway. But in the 
fifth Edict he mentions the Rastikas, Petenikas and Aparantas 
and a few more provinces as those, for the benefit of which he 
appointed religious ministers. If these were as much a part of 
his dominions as the many others^which are not named, there is 
no reason why they should be named. Again, he includes most of 
these in the thirteenth Edict, among countries which received his 
moral teaching, along with Cola, Pandya and others, and the 
territories ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek princes. 
It would thus appear that though the countries of the Rastikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and Aparantas were not outlying provinces like 

1 Seethe Inscription of Rudradsman ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 360, line 8. 
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those of the Colas, the Pandyas, and Ketalapiitfcas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence, and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of his Inscriptions at 
Supara and on the confines of Mysore is to be accounted for by 
this fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended up to 
Supara on the Western coast, and along a strip in the centre of 
the peninsula to Mysore, leaving the western countries of the 
Rastikas, the Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast, in a 
state of semi-independence. And there is some positive evidence 
to that effect. Vidarbha, the country of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time. For in the 
dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the political events narrated 
in which, may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra — the son of 
Pusyamitra, the first king of the Sunga dynasty, who reigned in 
the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vidisa, which I have before 
identified with Bhilsa, probably as his father’s viceroy. He had 
made proposals of marrriage with Malavika to her brother 
Madhavasena, the cousin of Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha. Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When Madhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisfi, 
the general of Yajnasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor, Sumati, and MfilavikS. escaped, but 
Madhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnimitra demanded 
of Yajnasena the surrender of Madhavasena. Yajnasena promised 
to give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra, or his father Pusyamitra, should be released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajnasena 
and vanquished him. Madhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling 
over each side of the river Varada. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about 
the time. In the Incriptions in the caves at Pitalkhora near 
Chalisgaon, which from the forms of the characters in which they 
are engraved, must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratisihana are 
recorded, as well as those of the physician to the king and of his 
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Bon and daughter.’ The king referred to must be the ruler of 
Pratisthana or Paithan. No more particular information is 
available. On the history of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and the first century previous, ^however, the Inscriptions in the 
cave-temples on the top of Sahyadri throw a good deal of light. I 
will here bring together the information deducible from them, 
noticing the Inscriptions in the chronological order, clearly 
determined by the forms of the characters. 

An Inscription' in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the 
cave was scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Krsna 
of the Satavahana race. In a cave at Nanaghat there is another, 
which is much mutilated, and the purport of which consequently 
is not quite clear. In that same cave, figures of persons are carved 
on the front wall, and the following names are inscribed over 
them : 1, Raya Simuka Satavahano, i. e.,King Simuka Satavahana; 
2, Devi Nayanikaya ranno ca Siri Satakanino, t. e., of Queen 
Nayanika and King Sri Satakarni ; 3, Kumaro Bhaya, i. e., Prince 
Bhaya; 4, Maharathiganakayiro, /. e., the heroic Maratha leader 
or the hero of the Maratha tribe; 5, Kumaro Haku Siri, i. e.. Prince 
Haku Sri; 6, Kumaro Satavahano, i e., Prince S'atavahana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with his queen, 
must have been the reigning prince ; the first was an earlier king 
of the same dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and 
the rest were young princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there are four Inscriptions. In the first 
we are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount 
Trirasmi in Govardhana or the Nasik District by the benevolent 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of king Ksaharata Nahapana and son 
of Dinika. Usavadata gave away three hundred thousand cows; 
constructed flights of steps on the river Barnasaya; assigned sixteen 
villages to gods and Brahmanas; fed a hundred thousand Brahmanas 
every year; got eight Brahmanas atPrabhasaorSomanath-Pattana 
married at his own expense; constructed quadrangles, houses and 
halting places at Bharukaccha or Bharoch, Dasapura in Malva, 
Govardhana, and Sorparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein; 

1 Aroh. Surv. Went. Ind., No. 10. Incriptions, pp. 39, 41. 

2 JBBRaS., Vol, VII, No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions ; and Transactions, Oriental 

Congress, 1374, p. 338, 
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made gardens and sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry-boats over 
the Iba, ParadS,, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and DahanukS, which 
were rivers along the coast between Thana and Surat ; constructed 
rest-houses and endowed places for the distribution of water to 
travellers on both sides of these rivers ; and founded certain 
benefactions in the village of Nanamgola, for the Caranas and 
Psrisads ( Vedio schools of Brahmanas ) in Pinditakavada, Govar- 
dhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in 
the rainy season he marched at the command of his lord to the 
relief of the chief of a tribe of Ksatriyas called Uttamabhadras, 
who had been attacked and besieged by the Malayas. At the 
sound of his martial music, the Malayas fled away, and they were 
made the subjects of the Uttamabhadras. Thence he went to 
Poskarani and there performed ablutions and gave three thousand 
cows and a village.' 

In the second Inscription, Usavadata is spoken of as having in 
the year 42 dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the Bud- 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand Karsapanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
Karsapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests residing during 
the rains in his cave monastery. With another guild he deposited 
one thousand Karsapanas, the interest on which was seventy-five 
Karsapanas. Out of this, other things (Kusana) were to be provided 
for the priests. The carrying out of these directions was secured 
by their being declared in the corporation of the town of Govar- 
dhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 41 
and 40, he gave awaya large sum of money^ for gods and Brahmanas. 
The third Inscription, which is a short one, mentions that the 
apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefaction of 
Usavadata’s wife, Dakhamitra.^ The fourth is greatly mutilated, 
but sufficient remains to show that that also records similar gifts of 
Usavadata’s‘. In the cave-temple of Karli there is an Inscription 

1 JBBRAS., Vol, VII., Nasik Inscriptions, No. 17 ; and Transactions, 
Oriental Congress, 1874, p. 326. 

2 JBBRAS., Nos. 18 and 16, -which together form one inscription. 

3 Ibia, First part of No. 16. 

i Ibid, No. 14. 
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in which UsavadSta is represented to have granted the village of 
Earjika for the support of the mendicant priests in the cave 
monastery of Valuraka, as the hill or the country about it seems to 
have been called at the time.’ There also is given an account of 
his charities similar to that in the first of his Nasik Inscriptions. 
In an Inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord 
Nahap&na, the great Esatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a 
tank to be dug and a hall to be constructed.* The minister appears 
to have been a Brahmana, since he is spoken of as belonging to 
the Vatsa Gotra. 

Next in order come the Inscriptions in which certain kings 
of the names of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Pulumayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four, occurring in the cave- 
temple at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of king Pulumayi, the son of 
Vasisihl, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated 
for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya sect by 
Gotami, the mother of king Satakarni Gotamiputra. She is there 
called “the mother of the great king and the grand-mother of the 
great king.” Gotamiputra is spoken of as king of kings and ruler 
of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka,'^ Surasvra, Kukura, Aparintu, Aiiupa, 
Vidarbha and Akaravanti.* He was the lord ol the mountains 
Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Ersnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
Sresihagiri, and Cakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet were adored by them. His beast.s 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected all 
who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happiness and 
misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, 

1 Arch reologlcal Survey of Western India, No. 10 ; No. 13, Karli Inscriptions, 

3 Ibid., No. 25, Junnar Insoriptions. 

2 Asmaka and Mauhka are mentioned among the southern countries in the 
PurSijas. 

4 BurSftru is Southern ICathtavad, Kukura, a portion of Rajpatana, and 
AparSnta, Northern Eonkan. Andpa is mentioned in the PurSpus a.s a 
country situated in the vicinity of the Vindhyaa. It was the country on 
the upper NarmadE with Mahismati for its capital, according to the 
Raghuvaihsa. AkarEvantl must be the eastern portion of Malva. 

4 [ R> G. Bhandarkar’s Work Vol. Ill, ] 
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and the satisfaction of desires, appointing: certain times and 
places for each. He was the abode of learning, the support of good 
men, the home of glory, the source of good manners, the only 
person of skill, the only archer, the only hero, the only protector 
of Brahmanas. He conferred upon Brahmanas the means of in- 
creasing their race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of 
castes. His exploits rivalled those of R&ma, Kesava, Arjuna,and 
Bhimasena, and his prowess was equal to that of Nabhaga, Nahusa, 
Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and Ambarlsa. He was des- 
cended from a long line of kings. He vanquished the host of his 
enemies in innumerable battles, quelled the boast and pride of 
Ksatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Fahlavas, left no 
trace or remnant of the race of Khagarata, and re-established the 
glory of the Satavahana family. In the last line of the Incription, 
mention is made of the grant of a village for the support of the 
establishment in the cave-temple.' 

In a latter Inscription engraved in smaller characters below 
this, Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues 
orders to Sarvaksadalana, his lieutenant in Govardhana. He calls 
his attention to the fact that the village, granted by the “ lord of 
Dhanakata { Gotamlputra ) in accordance with the above, was 
not liked by the Bhadrayanlyas, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave is another 
Inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from the 

1 JBBBAS, Vol. VII, Inscription No. 26, and Trans. Or. Congr. 1874, p. 307. 

2 Paij4i<^ Bhagvanlal and Dr. Bubler, whose transcripts and translations of 

the Nasik Inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read 
the expression, thus understood by me, as for the Sanskrit 

But what the Sramapas or Buddhist priests of Dbanakafa, 
which Was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower Er^pS, could 
have to do with the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the 
BhadrSyapiya mendicants of the place, it is impossible to conceive. The 
expression must, 1 think, be taken as for the Sanskrit 

or corresponding to in the first part 

of No. 25, the Sanskrit of which is The form must 

have come into use on the analogy of such forms as for 9Tl7tf(^; 

and r[ jifdi'l -for 
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camp of the victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotamiputra 
Sfttakarni, lord of Dhanakataka, to Visnupalita, his lieutenant in 
Govardhana, informing him that the king has granted a field 
measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was upto that time in the 
possession of one Usabhadata, for the benefit of recluses. The 
charter here engraved is represented to have been originally 
issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that, in which 
the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. Below this, is 
inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order to Sra- 
maka, the governor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotamiputra 
Ss.takarni, who is also called the royal mother. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter, out of a field 
belonging to the crown which was her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first charter, 
but probably it turned out that the field measured one hundred 
only; hence she now makes it up by granting another hundred out 
of another field. The date of this grant is 24, i. e., it was made 
six years after the first. ' 

Besides these, there are two Inscriptions at Nasik^ recording 
the benefactions of private individuals, dated in the second and 
seventh years of the reign of Siri (Sri) Pulumayi, and two in the 
cave at Karli* dated in the seventh and twenty-four years of 
his reign. 

Since Gotaml is spoken of as the mother of a king and the 
grand-mother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotamiputra 
Satakarni is represented as the mother of a king, and since the 
only other king besides Satakarni, mentioned in these inscriptions, 
is PulumSyi, it appears that this last was the grand-son and the 
son respectively, of these two ladies. He was therefore the son of, 
and his mother VasisthI the wife of, Gotamiputra Satakarni. Sata- 
kami issued the charter contained in the second Inscrip- 
tion in the year 18, which must be the eighteenth year 

1 Ibid., No. 25. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 3 and 27. 

3 Arch, Surv, West, Ind., No, 10; Nos. 14 an4 30, 
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of Pulumayi’s reipn, since dates referring to his reign 
only are found at Nasik and Karli, and not to that of Gotaml- 
putra. Even the date of the large Inscription noticed above, in 
which Gotamiputra’s great deeds are recorded, is referred to 
Pulumayi’s reign. And the grant of the village, alluded to in 
that Inscription and the one below, appears to have been made by 
Gotamiputra, since he is spoken of as “ the lord of Dhanakataka,” 
though the portion of the rock containing the words that would 
have rendered the sense clear, has been cut away. Gotami is 
spoken of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, wherefore 
it must be understood she was alive at the time. The father and 
the son appear thus to have reigned at the same time, the son on 
thi.s side of the country, since the Inscriptions are dated in his 
re' .n, and the father at Dhanakataka, which has been identified 
with Dharanikot in the Gantur district of the Madras Presidency. 
And this is confirmed by the fact, mentioned above, of Gotami’s 
having been called the mother of the great king and the grand- 
mother of the great king. This statement would be pointless if 
she were not both at one and the same time.' Since the charter 

1 Dr. Blihler ( Arch. Suit, of west. Ind., Vol. IV, P. 110 ) supposes me to 
have rested my conclusion as regards this point on this statement alone, 
and calls it a mistake. But he will find my other reasons also Stated in 
the remarks at the end of my article in the Transactions of the Oriental 
Congress of 1874. And even this statement has a very high corroborative 
value. For, if the object of the writer was to represent Qotami’s “special 
claim" to honour, that is better served by supposing that her son and grand- 
son were great kings at one and the same time. Every queen belonging to a 
dynasty in power is the mother of a king and grand-mother of a king; and 
there is nothing special in the fact if the son and the grandson bore the 
title at different times. If the son was dead, no object is gained as regards 
this point, by saying she was the mother of that son, that is not gained by 
saying she was the grandmother of a living great king. And if it was a 
fact that Gotamiputra was dead when the cave-temple was dedicated, and 
PuiumSyi alone was reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the Inscription, hut there is not a word in praise . 
of him. If PuiumSyi became king only after Gotamiputra, the latter must 
have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, and it cer- 
tainly is not what one acquainted with the manner and motive of Hindu in- 
scription-writers would expect, that a king who had been dead for nineteen 
years, should be highly extolled in the Inscription and the reigning king 
altogether passed over in silence. 
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of the year 24, intended as supplementwy to that of 18, was issued 
by Vftsiethl, while the first was issued by her husband, it appears 
probable that Gotamlputra had died in the interval, and Vftsisthl 
reigned as regent at the capital, while PulumSyi continued to 
govern the Deccan or Maharastra. The years given in the charter 
must be those of Pulum4yi, since even the large Inscription is 
dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged 
to the Satav&hana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other Inscriptions. In one of the caves at Eanheri near 
Thana, a grant is recorded in the eighth year of the reign of 
Madharlputra Sakasena. ' In two other Inscriptions at the same 
place, the name of the reigning prince is given as Gotamiputa Siri 
Yafida Satakarni ( Gotamlputra Sri Yajna Satakarni ).’ In one of 
these, the year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be 
the sixteen of his reign. There is one Inscription at Nasik which 
is dated in the seventh year of that king.’ Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
brought to light the name of another prince. There is, according 
to him, an Inscription on the Nana-Ghat in which is recorded the 
dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of V&sisthi- 
puta Catarapana Satakani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a 
few years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a Bud- 
dhist Stupa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found some 

1 JBBRAS., Vol. VI, No. 19. and Vol. XII, p. 409. In the first copy the 
name is clearly Sakascnasa, but in the second, which is Papdit Bhag^van- 
lal's rubbing, something like an effaced mark for the vowel i appears 
above the first two consonants. The Papd't, therefore, reads the name as 
Sirisenasa for t^rlsenasya, but the k is distinct even in bis copy. Stki 
cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the indistinct marks 
which do not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rook, and 
do not represent the vowel i. Vr. Bhan Daji also read the name as Saka- 
senasa. But the copy of the Inscription given in Plate LI, V ol. V of the 
Arohsologioal Survey of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no 
doubt whatever on the point. The name there is distinctly Sakasenasa. 
Further confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It is, therefore, 
clearly a mistake to call the king Sirisena, 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. VL Nos. 4 and 44. 

3 JBBBAS, Vol. VII, No. 4, and Trans. Or. Congt., 1874, p. 339. 
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time previous, in about the same locality. The legends on -those 
coins are in character® the forms of which greatly resemble those 
in the Gave Inscriptions above noticed. They are as follows 

Rafifio V'asithlputasa VilivSyakurasa. 

RaQho Gkttamlputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Rafifio Madharlputasa Sevalakurasa. 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the words Vilivaya- 
kurasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by any 
student of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I put forth a 
conjecture that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings 
appointed to govern the country about Kolhapur.* For, coins of 
two of these princes and of a few others belonging to the same 
dynasty are found near Dharanikot in the Gantur District about 
the site of Dhanakataka, the old capital. The legends on 
these do not contain those words, and the coins are of a 
different type from those found at Kolhapur. These last, 
therefore, it appeared to mo, w'ere struck on this side of the 
country, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 
whose authority they were issued. The truth of this conjecture I 
will demonstrate further on. It will be seen from what is to be 
stated hereafter, that the Vasifhiputa ofthese coins, who had VilivS- 
yakura for his viceroy,canbe no other than Vasisthiputra Pulumayi. 
The Gotamlputa must be Gutamiputra Yajna Satakarnl of the 
Inscriptions ; for the father of Pulumayi did not reign on this 
side of the country, as none of the Inscriptions are dated in his 
reign, though his exploits are described in the Nasik Caves. 
Madhariputa must have come after Goatmiputa and not after 
Vasithiputa, as is maintained by some scholars ; for his viceroy 
was a different person from that of the other two. The fact that 
these two had the same viceroy shows that one of them 
immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the Stupa dug out at 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 305, and Vol. XIV, pp. 153-54. There are in my 
posseBBion coins of lead of tbe«ame size as those figured here, and a good 
many smaller ones in which I find the same legends as those given above. 
They also were found at Kolhapur. Some of the smaller ones appear to be 
of bronze. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV, p. 154, 
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Supara, Pandit Bhagvanlal found a silver coin ia a copper 
casket. On' the obverse of the coin, which bears a well-shaped 
head of the king:, wo have the legend : RaSho Gotamlputasa Siri 
Yanna SStakauisa, which means “ [ this coin is ] of the king 
Gotamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni This therefore is the prince 
in whose name the coin was issued. There is another legend 
on the jeverse, which, though some of the letters are not distinct, 
. appears to be : Gotamiputa-Kumaru-Yanha-Satakani-Caturapanasa, 
, the sense of which is “ [ this coin is ] of Caturapana Yafina 
Satakani, prince of Gotamiputa. The coin was thus, like the 
Kolhapur coins, issued in the names of two persons ; of whom 
Yajna Sri Satakarni was the reigning sovereign, as his name 
appears round the bust, and Caturapana, who was his son, repre- 
sented him as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 
issued, and which, from the shape and get-up of the coin, appears 
to have been once ruled over by the Ksatrapas of Ujjayinl or 
Kathiavad. 

There is an Inscription at Kanheri, which is in a mutilated 
condition, but which with the help of Mr. West’s eye-copy and an 
impression given in one of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially 
restored by Dr. Buhler.- Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateraka, who wa.s the confidential councillor of 
the Queen of Vasisthiputra Satakarni, who belonged to the family 
of the Karddamakas, and was the daughter of a Mahsksatrapa, 
whose name is obliterated. The opening letters of the second line 
have also been effaced, but what we might expect to find there is 

1 The nether portions of the letters ‘ Caturapanasa ' only, are impressed on 
the coin, so that the reading is some'wrhat doubtful ; but panasa is distinct 
enough. Papdit Bhagvanlal puts Caturapanasa at the beginning of the 
legend, and reads Caturapanasa Gotamiputa KumSru Yafiiia SStakapi, 
which he translates “ Yajna SStakarpi, son of Gotamiputra, and prince of 
Caturapana and states his belief that Caturapana Was the name of 
Yajna Sri’s father. But to connect KumSru, which forms a part of a 
compound, with the genitive ‘ Caturapanasa’, is grammatically not allow- 
able ; while the genitive, which is always required to show whose coin it 
is, 18 wanting. Hence Caturapanasa is the last word and the whole is a 
Compound; KumSru is probably a mistake for KumSra and YaBfla SStakani 
is the father’s name placed before Caturapanasa to show that he 'Was 
his sou. ( JBBRAS, Vol. X V, pp. 305-6 ) 
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the name of her son, after we have had those of her husband« 
family, and father. From the letters in West’s copy, which look 
like Sakar&ja, one might think the son meant was Sakasena ; still 
the conjecture is somewhat hazardous.' The name of this VfcsisthI* 
putra is S&takarni, wherefore he was not Pulumfiyi, hut very 
likely Catusparna ( Oatarapana ) Satakarni. 

Thus then, from these Inscriptions and coins, we arrive at the 
names of the following kings, arranged in the chronological order, 
indicated by the forms of the characters used, and by other circum* 
stances : 


Krsnaraja. 

Satakarni. 

Ssaharata NahapSna, and his son-in-law, UsBvad&ta. 
G-otamIputra Satakarni. 

Vasisthlputra Pulumayi. 

Gotamiputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni. 

Vasisthiputra Catusparna ( Caturapana or Catarapana ). 
Madharlputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka S&tav&hana, a king 
that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We shall 
hereafter assign to him his proper place. 

1 JBBBAS, Vol. VI, and Arch«eol. 8. of W. I., Vol. V, Inscription No. 11 ; 
also p. 78 of the latter. There would be nothing improbable in it if we 
here read the name of Sakasena. For this name and that of his mother 
Ma^bari, point to a connection with the Sakas whose representatives the 
Ksatrapas were, and this connection is unfolded in this Inscription. 



SECTION V. 

Native and Foreign Princes mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Identification of the former with the 
Andhrabhrtyas of the Puranas. 

The first thing that will strike one, on looking at the list given 
at the end of the last section, is that the name Esaharata Naha- 
pana is not Indian bub foreign. The title Ksatrapa or Mahaksa- 
trapa also, used in the case of that king, is not Indian, though it 
is the Sanskritised form of a foreign one, very likely the Persian 
Satrap. From the statainen'c in the Inscription of Gotamiputra, 
that he destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, it appears 
that the country was at that time very much exposed to the in- 
roads of these foreigners. Yavanas were the Bactrian Greeks, but 
Ksaharaca Nahapana does not look a Greek name. He must, 
therefore, have been either a Saka or Pahlava. Again, we are told 
that Gotamiputra left no remnant of the race of Khagarata or 
Khakharata, which name seems t o be the same as Ksaharata or 
Khaharata, as it is spelt in the Kavli and Junnar Inscriptions. 
It follows, therefore, that the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves 
masters of the country, some time between the second king in the 
above list and Gotamiputra Satakarni, and that they were driven 
out by Gotamiputra who. by thus recovering the provinces, lost to 
his dynasty, re-established, as stated in the Inscription, the glory 
of the Satavahana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we are 
here concerned is the Maurya, founded by Candragupta in B.O. 320, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals 
and successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled over Northern 
India for 137 years according to the Puranas, and the last king 
Brhadratha was murdered by his general Pusyamitra or Puspami- 
tra, who founded the Sunga dynasty. This was in power for 112 
years, and was succeeded by the Kanva family, which ruled for 

6 I R. G. Bhandarkiir’s Works Vol. III. ] 
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forty-five years. The Kamvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sin- 
dhuka, or Sisuka, as he is variously named, who founded what 
the Puranas call the dynasty of the Andhrabhrtyas, that is, 
Andhras who were once servants or dependents. The second king 
of this dynasty was Krsna according to all, the third was Sata- 
karni or SrI-Satakarni according to the Vayu or Visnu, while the 
Bhagavata corrupts the name slightly to Santakarna. The 
Matsya interposes three more kings between Krsna and Satkarni, 
while the Visnu has another Satakarni to correspond with that of 
the Matsya Gotamiputra is the thirteenth prince according to 
the Vayu, fifteenuh according to the Bhagavata, seventeenth aci- 
cording to the Visnu, and twenty-second according to the Matsya. 
Pulimat, Purimat or Puromat, was his successor according 
to the Visnu, the Bhagavata, or the Matsya. These are so 
many misiecfcions for the Pulumayi of our Inscriptions and 
coins. The Vayu omits his name altogether. His successor 
was Siva-SrI, according to the Visnu and the Matsya, 
while the Bhagavata calls him Vedasiras, and the Vayu does 
not notice him. oci^re,^ in all, being placed after 

Sivaskandhh, the^.guccesaar., oi Siva-Sri, by all except the 
Vayu, which assigns to him the next place after Gotamiputra. 

Thus, then, the names occurriiw A the Inscriptions and on the 
coins, as Well a^ilje 6rde¥, sufficLenfly hgree with those given in 
tliG Puranas under the Aridiratjhrtya dynasty, to justify us in be- 
lieving thatthe kings mentioned in both are the same. There is, how- 
ever, no trace of Catusparna Satakarni unless we are to identify 
him with Canda-Srl Satakarni. The name Madharlputra Saka- 
5;3na al -.o does not occur in the Puranas ; and he appears to have 
belonged to a branch of the dynasty. We shall hereafter assign 
to him his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the 
Nanaghat Inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was 
an earlier occupant of the throne than the reigning prince Sata- 
karni, the third in the Puranic list, must be the same as Sisuka, 
the founder of the dynasty. For the Devanagarl im is often so 
carelessly written as to look like sa ; hence the true Simuka was 
corrupted to Sisuka, Sisuka, Sisuka in the course of time. The Sin- 
dhuka of ths Vayu and the Sipraka ofthe Visnu are further corrup- 
tiuiifa. This identification is rendered probable also by the con- 
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sideration that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and the 
statues of himself and the younger princes to he carved, might, to 
give dignity to his race, ha expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
of the Puranas is the same as the Satavahana dynasty of the 
Inscriptions. 



SECTION VI. 

Chrojcology of the andhrabhrtyas or SATAVAHANAS. 

The next question we have to consider is as regards the dates of 
these princes In my paper on the Nasik cave Irscripticns’, I 
have accepted A. P 319 as the date of Gcfamipntra's ccctsskn, 
arrived at by taking B. C. 315 as the year in which Candragui ta 
founded the dynasty of the Mauryas at Pataliputra, end C64 years 
to have elapsed between him and Gi.tainiputra, since the periods, 
assigned in the Puranas to that dynasty and the suhfeqiient ones, 
and Ihe durations of the reigns of the Andhrabhitya princes, who 
preceded Goianiipui.ra, when added, give according to the Matsya 
f)l)4 The “ race of Khagarata,” which Gotamiputra is, as observed 
before, represented in one of the Nasik Inscripiit rs to have exter- 
minated, I there identified with the dynasty of the Ksatrapas, whese 
coins, as well as a few inseriptions, are found in Kathiavad, sjnee 
Ksaharata or Khagaratawes also a Keatrapa, end had been placed 
at the head of the dynasty by previous w^riters The latest date on 
the coins of those princes then known w'bb 250, which referred 
to Saka era, is A. D 328. This comes so close to Gotamiputra’s 
A. D 319, that the two seemed to corroborate each other. But there 
are several objections to this view, se ine of w'hich occurred to me 
even then (1)— The inscriptions and coins of the Ksatrapa dy- 
nasty concur in carrying the genealogy backward to Casiaiia and 
no lurcher, and as yet nothing has turned up to show that any con- 
necthra existed between him and Nahapana (2)— If the Ksatrapa 
or Satrap dynasty held sway over Maharaslra for about three 
hundred years, as it did over Kathiavad, w-e might reasonably 
expect to find in that country Inscriptions or coins of most of the 
princes ; but a few coins of the later ones only have been discovered 
in a village near Karad,*' and no inscription whatever. (3)-Rudra- 
daman in his Junagad Inscription calls Satakarni ‘ lord of Daksi- 
napatha ’, which he would not have done, if he had been the ruler 
of even a part of the Deccan, (4)— And the dates occurring on 

1 Trans. Or. Congr., 1874. 

2 JBBRA8. Vol. VII, p. 16, 
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some Satrap coins recently discovered, are said' to be 300 and 304, 
which referred to the Saka, are A. D. 378 and 383, that is, the 
Satraps were in power even lonp after A. D 340, which is the date 
of Gotamlputra’s death according to the Furanic accounts. E'er 
these reasons it would appear that the “ race ” of Khagarata or 
Nahap§.na, which Gotamiputra put an end to and which ruled over 
this country before him, could not have been the dynasty of the 
Satrapas. (5) — Besides, according to my former view, the interval 
between Nahapana and Gotamiputra is about 200 years ; but the 
difference in form between the characters in Usavadata's and Go- 
tamiputra’s Inscriptions is not great enough for that period. Hence 
the two princes must be brought closer together. 

From the Greek geographer Ptolemy, we learn that in his time 
the country inland from the western coast was divided into two 
divisions, of which the northern was governed by Siro Polemics 
whose capital was Paithan, and the southern by Baleocuros who 
lived in Hippocura. Siro Polemics is evidently the same name as 
the Siri Pulumavi or Pulumayi of the Inscriptions, corresponding 
to the Pulomat, or Pulimat of the Puranas. But there were two 
kings who bore that name, one the son of Gotamiputra, mentioned 
in the Inscriptions, and another, an earlier prince of the Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasty. This last does not appear to have been a prince 
of any note ; wherefore, very likely the former is the one spoken 
of by Ptolemy. But the question is almost settled by the mention 
of Baleocuros as the governor of the Sout’nern provinces. We 
have seen that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins, the name 
Vilivayakura is assciated with that of Pulumayi and of Gotami- 
putra. Vilivayakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already 
stated, that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along 
with those of the two princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on 
Kolhapur coins alone, while it does not occur on those found in 
the lower Godavari districts, is that he was the viceroy of those 
princes ruling over the country about Kolhapur. This country 
answers to the southern division mentioned by the Greek geogra- 
pher as being governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemics there- 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumayi of the Inscriptions 
and coins. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 57, Note, and General. Cunningham’s Arch. 

Report, Vol. XI., p. 127. 
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Ptolemy died in A. n. 163, and is tiaid to have written his work 
after A. D. 151. Puluniayi, therefore, must have been on the throne 
some time before this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the Inscriptions, and to deter- 
mine more particularly the date of Pulumayi’s accession. Some of 
Usavadata’s benefactions were founded in the years 40, 41 and 42, 
and the latest date connected with Nahapana is that in the Inscrip- 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnar, viz , 46. These dates should, 
I think, be referred t i the Saka era. For, we have seen that 
before the time of G( camiputra, the country was subject to the 
inroads of Sakas and other foreifin tribes, and the Scythians who 
are identified with tl a Sakas had, according to the Greek geo- 
graphers, estahli.shed a kingdom in Sind and even in Rajputana. 
The era known by the name of Saka, and referred to in all the 
early copper-plate grr.nts as the era of the Saka king or kings, 
must have been estal lished by the most powerful of the Saka 
invaders,' who for th j first time obtained a permanent footing in 

1 Prof. OldenberK think-. Kaniskn to bo the founder of the era ; but this view 
IS, I think, untenable (1) — A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpe- 
tuate an era. The dy-tany of the Gupta.s, composed of seven kings, was in 
power for more than hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural 
death in the course o' a few centuries. (2)— The characters in Kaniska’s 
Inscriptions, especially the ya us conjoined with a preceding consonant, 
are later than those we find in the first century. One has simply to com- 
pare Inscription No. ■ in Plate XIII of the third volume of General Cun- 
ningham's Arch. Rep rts with No. 4 to seethe great difference in the 
forms of the letters ir the times of the earliest Ksatrapas and of Kaniska. 
The former belongs tt the time of the Ksatrapa Sodasa and the letters are 
almost like those we find in Usavadata’s Inscriptions at Nasik; while 
those in the latter, w-' ich i.“ dated in the ninth year of Kaniska, are con- 
siderably later ; and • oth the Inscriptions exist in Mathura. (3)— There is 
no ground to believe f’lat Kani.ska reigned over Gujrat and MaharSstra, 
but the Saka era begin to be used very early, especially in the last 
country. (4)— The Gujtas whose gold coinage is a close imitation of that 
of the Indo-Scythian oynasty, came to power in A. D. 319; while the last 
of the three kings K* iiska, Huska, and Vasudcva must, if the reign of the 
first began in A. D. (8 have ceased to reign about A. D. 178, i, c,, about 100 
years after the foundation of the dynasty. And the latest date of Vasu- 
deva is 89. If so, an 'nterval of 140 years must have elapsed between the 
last of the Indo-Scyt! lan kings and the first Gupta ; but the close resem- 
blance in the coinat j necessitates the supposition that it was much 
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the country; and Nahapana, and Castana' or his father, must have 
been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western India, and Malva. 
On this supposition the latest date of Nahapdna must correspond 
to A. D. 124. Gotamiputra or Pulumayi therefore must have 
acquired possession of this country after that year. The earliest 
date of Pulumayi occurring in the Inscriptions is the second year 
of his reign ; and since the inscription could not have borne that 
date, if Nahapana or his successors had been in power, it is clear 
that Pulumayi began to reign after the overthrow of the latter. 
Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at Ozene 
about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contemporary 
of Pulumayi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably identified 
with Castana. But according to the Junagad Inscription, noticed 
above, Casiana’s grandson Rudradaman was the reigning prince 
in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the Saka, is 150 A. li. 
Castana and Pulumayi therefore could not have been contempora- 
ries in 150 A. n Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to 
a period much earlier, /. e. to about the year 132 A. D , since about 
eighteen f)r twenty years at least must be supposed to have elapsed 
between the date of his information when Castana was on the 
throne and the year 150 A D. when his grandson was in posses- 
sion of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied it for some time in 
the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year of Pulumayi, Gotami- 
putra was in possession, according to the large Inscription at 

shorter. Albiruui’s .statement that the initial date ol the Gupta era was 
241 Saka, 1 , e„ 319 A. D., has been pronounced unrealiable by some anti- 
quarians. As to this point and the era ot the Satrap dates, see Appendix A. 

1 Professor Oldenberg considers Castana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotami- 
putra, a suppo.sition which i.s unwarrantable, sinro a prince like Gotami- 
putra. whose aim was to expel and destroy foreipners. cannot be expected 
to appoint a foreigner, as Castana’s name indicates he was, to be a 
viceroy, and to u.se a foreign title ; and we hate seen that Baleocuros, 
who was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son. does not use that title. 
RudradSman, the grandson of Castana, appointed, as we see from has 
Junagad Inscription, a Pahlava of the name of Suvisukha, who was the son 
of Kulaipa, to govern Sur.lstra and Siiarta. Thus circumstance confirms 
what We gather from other sources, namely, that this was a dynasty of 
princes of a foreign origin, who had adopted Hindu manners and even 
names, had in some oases entered into marrn.ge allianoe with native 
royal families, and were domiciled in the count)'. 
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Nasik, of a good many of those provinces which, according to the 
Junagad Inscription, were conquered and ruled over by Rudra- 
daraan. The date 72 in the Inscription seems to refer to the being 
swept away, by a storm and excessive rain, of the dyke on one 
side of the lake therein mentioned, and not to the cutting of the 
Inscription on the rock. So that it is doubtful whether Rudra- 
daman had conquered those provinces before 72, or did so after 72, 
and before the incision of the Inscription. Supposing he conquered 
them before 72, the nineteenth year of Pulumayi must correspond 
at least to the secend or third year before A. D. 150, that is Puiu- 
mayi must have begun to reign, at the latest, about the year 
A.D 130. And even if we understand him to have conquered them 
after 72, Pulumayi’s accession cannot be placed much later, for 
the interval between Casiana, who was Pulumayi's contemporary, 
and his grandson Rudradaman, who was reigning in 150 A. D.,will 
be considerably shortened. Nahapana or his successor must thus 
have been overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumayi about five or 
six years at the most after his latest recorded date, viz. A. D. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahapana was a Satrap ruling over Maharastra. His capital was 
probably Junnar, since the Inscriptions at the place show the town 
to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, and we 
have a record there of the gift of his minister. He must have died 
soon after 42 Saka or A. D 124. Gotamiputra and Pulumayi came 
from the south-east, to regain the provinces lost to their family, over- 
threw Nahapana ’s successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country. This 
appears to be what is meant by Gotamiputra 's having been repre- 
sented in the Nasik Inscription to have " left no remnant of the 
race of Khagarata,” and to have “ regained the prestige of his 
family." Castana founded or belonged to another dynasty of 
Satraps which reigned at Ujjayini. In the Junagad Inscription, 
men of all castes are represented to have gone to Rudradaman and 
chosen him their lord for their protection ; ' and he is spoken of as 


I Tho pxprnssion is cffFTrh' lu^. Ant., Vol. VII, 

p. 260, 1. 9. 
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having re-established the kingdom that had been lost,' as having 
assumed the title of the Great Ksatrapa, and conquered AkarSvantl, 
Anupa, SurSsira, Aparanta and other provinces, which, as we have 
seen, were owned by Gotamiputra and some more ; and as having 
twice subdued Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but still not 
destroyed him, in consequence of his connection ■ with him not 
being remote, and acquired a good name on that account. 

The meaning of all this appears to me to be this. Gotamiputra 
Satakarni, after having destroyed Nahapana or his successor, turn- 
ed his arms against another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling 
at Ujjayinl. Or, the Ksatrapa sovereign of UjjayinI, Castana, or very 
probably his son Jayadaman, having observed the growing power 
of Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, who had put an end to a kindred 
family of rulers, and desirous of preventing his further growth, 
must have attacked him. A fact such as this must be the basis of 
the popular stories about a king of UjiayinI having attacked 
Salivahana at Paithan and been defeated by him. Salivahana is 
but another mode of pronouncing Satavahana ; and Pulumayi or 
Gotamiputra was a Satavahana. The ruler of UjiayinI was 

1 In Pandit Bhagvanlal’s transcript in Vol. VII, Ind. Ant., the reading is 

But in a foot-note Dr. Blinler says that the correct 
reading may be tTJV for tTST. In Dr. Bhau Daji's copy of the Inscription, 
the is distinct ; JBBRAS, Vol. VII p. 118, Bhau Dap and Pandit 
Bbagvanlai translate this expression by “ obtained glory of great exploits 
by the re-establishment of deposed kings, ” ( JBBRAS. Vol. VII, p. 20, ), 
and “ he who has restored to their thrones deposed kings," ( Ind. Ant. VoL 
VII, p. 263 a,). If ’^r^T were the reading, this translation would of course 
be correct, but with u is far-fetched. There is nothing here to 

show that the lost rSjya or kingdom, rc-ostablished by RudradOEinan, was 
any other person's than his own. So that, it looks natural to understand 
him to have re-established ( his own ) lost kingdom. 

2 The reading is It is allowable to insert and take it as 

sense of the word, which is " remoteness,” will not 
suit the context ; as he could not have “ acquired a good name, ” i. e. been 
esteemed by people for not destroying the Lord of the Deccan on accoiin* 
of the remoteness of the oonneotion. Remoteness or distance of the country 
would compel one to let his enemy alone, and there could be no virtue in 
it. The ^ therefore in the word must have crept in through mistake ; 
wherefore, the true reading must be 
'3 Hemacandra’s Prakrit Qramina-. 

6 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Work, Vol, III. J 
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defeated and pursued by the victorious Gotamiputra into his own 
dominions, when the latter subjugated AvantI, Anupa, Surastra 
and Aparanta, and dethroned Jayadaman. For a time he and his 
successors held sway over the territories owned by Castana, but 
subsequently Rudradaman collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that are represented in the inscription as having chosen 
him their lord, and, driving away the Satavahancs, regained his 
lost kingdom, and got himself crowned as Mahaksatrnpa. But as 
appears from the Supara coin of Yajna-Sri, — which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Ksatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from the fact 
that his son Caturapana was his viceroy or representative, — that 
the SatavShanas retained possession of a part at least of the Ksat- 
rapa territories up to the time of Yaina-Sri. They even entered into 
blood relationship with the Ksatrapas, as we learn from the 
Kanheri Inscription, which speaks of the wife of Vasisthlputra 
Satakarni being the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa. But Rudra- 
daman pursued his victories, and according to his Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, twice conquered Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but did 
not destroy him, and acquired a good name by his forbearance 
towards one whose connection with him was not remote. Thus 
the lord of Daksinapatha that he conquered was Yaifla-Srl Sata- 
karni. He could not have been his son Caturapana ; for the ex- 
pression “ non-remoteness of the connetion” suits the former better 
than the latCer, as Caturapana’s wife was the daughter of a Maha- 
k5i'.,rapa — perhaps his own — and the connection with him was 
positively close The re-acquisition of his lost kingdom by Rudra- 
daman, took place after the nineteenth year of Pulumayi’s reign, 
chat is, aher about A. D. 149. It is in this way alone that the 
scraps of information derived from the Greek writers, and gathered 
from inscriptions, coins, and popular legends, as well as the dates, 
can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent 
with that derived from the Matsya Purana. Our next endeavour, 
therefore, should be to ascertain whether none of the Puranas 
agrees sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, and, if any does, 
to account for the great discrepancy between it and the Matsya 
ai^d others. That there is very little acreement among them as 
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regards the Andhrabhrtya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of our PurSnic literature seems to be this. 
Certain versified accounts of certain things, purporting to be 
narrated by a bard to Psis, assembled together at a sacrificial 
session, were handed dow'n orally from generation to generation ; 
and these were after some time committed to writing. The later 
Puranas, devoted to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the 
inculcation of certain doctrines, derived their accounts of these 
things from the earliest written Puranas and not from the oral 
tradition. Of the works of this class, which I am going to com- 
pare for our present purpose, the oldest appears to me to be the 
Vfiyu, and next to it the Matsya. The Visnu is later, and the 
Bh&gavata, the latest. The text of the old Puranas gradually be- 
came corrupt, and the authors of the later ones were in some cases 
misled by their incorrect readings into putting forth statements 
at variance with the original account. Now the four Puranas 
just mentioned contain general statements about the several dy- 
nasties, giving the number of princes belonging to each and its 
duration in years, and they also mention the names of those princes 
more particularly ; while the Vayu and the Matsya give in ad- 
dition the number of years for which each reigned. Often there is 
a discrepancy between the general and the particular statements. 

The duration assigned by them all to the Maurya dy- 
nasty, founded by Candragupta, whose date as determind by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 
characterised by Professor Max Muller as the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes 
given by the Vayu is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the names 
actually enumerated in the Visnu only are ten, while the Vayu 
and the Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, only four. The 
total of the years assigned to each prince by the Vayu is 133 
years ; so that it is not unlikely that a short reign of four years 
may have dropped out from the text of that Purana Thus the 
general statement about ten princes and 137 years seems to be 
corroborated, and it appears pretty clear that the text of the 
Matsya has in this case undergone a good deal of corruption. 
Thus, if with Dr. Kern, we take B. C. 322 as the date of the 
foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow and the founda- 
tion of the next or the Sunga family mu <t have occurred in the 
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year B. C. 185. The Sungas are generally stated in all the Pura^s 
to have been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, though the 
expression used in the Bhagavata is not “ 112 years,” but “ more 
than a hundred years.” In the actual enumeration, the Matsya 
omits two, and the Bhagavata, one : and the total of the years 
assigned to each prince in the Vayu exceeds 112. There is evi- 
dently some mistake here ; but if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became’ 
extinct in B. C. 73. The dynasty next mentioned is that of the 
K&nvas or Kanvayanas. There were four princes of this line, and 
they reigned for forty-five years, though the Bhagavata, through 
a mistake to be explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 
years. They were followed by the Andhrabhrtyas. But here, 
there is a statement in the Vayu and the Matsya, the like of 
which does not occur in the account of the other dynasties. The 
founder of the Andhrabhrtyas, Sindhuka, according to the first 
Purana, and Sisuka, according to the other, is said to have up- 
rooted not only the Kanvas, but “ whatever was left of the power 
of the Sungas. ” ' And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Sungabhrtyas or “ servants of the Sungas.”* It, therefore, appears 
likely that when the princes of the Sung a family became vi:...-, 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power, and ruled like Li o reshwas 
in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of tho .: masters, but 
reducing them to the character of nominal soveriigns ; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that like the Peshwas they 
were Brahmans and not Ksatriyas. Thus tl n these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 11 2 years that tradi- 
tion assigns to the Sungas, include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 
The Sungas and the Kanvas, therefore, were uprooted, and the 
family of the Andhrabrtyas came to power in B. C. 73. In a 
general way, the number of princes belonging to this line is given 
as thirty in the Vayu, the Visnu, and the Bhagavata, and twenty- 
nine in the Matsya ; and the total duration is stated to be 411 
years in the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460'in the 
fourth. The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradi- 

? 4 ^ 55Tip''r 51^ \ ^ ii 

H VSyu. "a servant of the race of the 
Indhras. Sindhuka, having destroyed Susarman of the KSijva family with 
main force and whatever will have been left of the power of the Sungas, will 
obtain possession of the earth,” The statement in the MStsya is similar. 
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tion as to thirty princes and about 456 years may, be accepted as 
correct. But the discrepancy between this f,eneral statement and 
the more particular accounts that follow, as well as' the disagree- 
ment between the several Puranas in this last respect, is very 
great. This will be apparent from the following table ; — 


VSyu. 

Matsya. 

Visgu. 

1 

BhSgavata. 


Dura- 


Dura- 



Names. 

tion of 

Names. 

tion of 

Names. 

Names. 

reign in 


reign in 


years. 


years. 



Sindhuka 

23 

Si4uka .. 

1 

23 

Sipraka 

Name not gi- 
ven ; bat men- 
tioned as a 
Vrsala or 

Sndra. 

Kfsija 

10 

Krsna 

18 

Kfsna 

Kpsga 


Mallakargi 

10 or 18 

Sri Satakargi. 

SSntakarga. 



Ptlrgotsaiiga 

18 

PUrgotsahga. 

PaurgamSsa. 

SStakarpi 


Skandhastam- 

,bhi. 

18 

Satakargi 


56 

SStakargi 

56 



Lambodara 

18 

Lambodara . 

Lambodara. 

Apilava 

12 

Apitaka 

12 

Ivilaka 

Hivilaka. 


MeghasvSti 
SvSti . . 
SkandasvSti 

18 

18 

7 

MeghasvEti 

MeghasvEti. 




Mfgendrasyati- 

3 





karga. 

Kuntalasvati 

8 





SvStikarga 

1 



Patimavi 

24 

Pulomavi 

36 

Patumat 

AlamSna. 

Nemikpspa 

25 

Gaurakrsna or 

25 

Arigtakar- 

Anisfakar- 


Naurikrsna. 


man. 

man HSleya. 

HSla . . 

1 

H8la 

5 

Hsla . 

Saptaka or 

5 

Mandulaka 

5 

Fattalaka 

Talaka. 

Mapdalaka. 

Purlka^epa. 

21 

Purindrasena 

5 

Pravillasena. 

Purigabhlru. 

SStakarpi . 

1 

Sundara Svati- 

1 

Sundara 

Sunandana. 

Cakora SSta- 


karga. , 

1/3 



H 

Cakora 3v5ti- 

Cakora 

Cakora. 

.kari^i. 


, karga. 


SivasvSti 

SivasvSti. 

SivasvSti 

28 

Sivasvati 

28 

Gautamiputra 

21 

Gautamiputra. 

21 

Gomatlputra. 

Gomatlputra. 



Pulomat 

28 

Pulimat 

PurimSn(mat) 



Sivasri . 

7 

Sivasri 

Meda4iras. 

Yajfia4rl SS- 


givaskanda 

7 

^ivaskandba. 

Sivaskanda. 

29 

Yajfia4rl gSta- 

29, 9 or 

Ya]fia4ri 

Yajfiairl. 

takargi. 


kargi. 

20 



Vijaya , . 

6 

Vijaya 

6 

Vijaya 

Vijaya. 

Dagdasri Sa- 

3 

Cagdusri SSta- 

10 

Caudrasri 

Candravijiia. 

takargi. 


kargi. 




Pulomavi 

7 

Pulomavit 

7 

Pulomarcis .. 

Sulomadhi. 



4ft 
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Thus, the Vayu has seventeen princes and 272 years and a 
half; and the Matsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Visnd gives 
twenty-four names, and the Bhagavata, twenty-two. This last 
Purana has in many oases corrupted the names and confounded 
Hala with the Aristakarman of the Visnu, whom it names Anisla- 
karman Haleya. It also omits the fifth prince of the Visnu 
Purana. The details given in the Matsya come very close to the' 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute 
the very great discrepancy between these details and those of the 
Vayu to the corruption of the text of the latter ? Two or three 
names might drop away in this manner, but the omission of 
thirteen names and the reduction of the total duration by 176 
years must, 1 think, be accounted for in some other way. Besides 
the tradition about 456 years, there is a statement in the Vs.yu 
Purana, in a verse below, to the effect that the " Andhras will 
have possession of the earth for three hundred years,’” which 
seems to point to another. That such a tradition existed is indi- 
cated by the mistake in the Bhagavata by which the Kanvas are 
assigned three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this Purana must have seen, pro- 
bably assigned forty-five years to the Kanvas, and three hundred 
to the next or Andhrabhrtya dynasty. But since that dynasty 
was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he connected 
the “ three hundred ” with the preceding, and gave 345 years to 
the Kanvayana family. Now, the manner in which the two 
traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhitya dynasty. 
That the younger princes often reigned at Paithan and the elderly 
ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip- 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at the 
principal seat became vacant, the Paithan princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakataka. From an Inscription found at BanavasI by Dr. 
Burgess, it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Kanara. The period of three hundred years and the seven- 
teen names given in the Vayu PurSna refer probably to the main 

1 STJHf TFtrt 5 t 4 N % I Y5yu, 
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branch. The Matsya seems to me to put tof^ether the princes of 
all the branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. The 
total of the years, assigned to the several reigns in the Vayu, 
is 272 h , and if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting for 
about twenty-eight years to have dropped out by the corruption 
of the text, it would become 300'^ . Thus then the Vayu and the 
Matsya Puranas each give a correct account, but of different 
things. The Visnu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not 
entitled to so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later work and 
the author’s purpose being sectarian, he probably did not care so 
much for the accuracy of his details, and hence omitted even the 
duration of each reign. The Bhagavata is still more careless, as 
has already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Purana to refer to 
the main branch of the dynasty, and consequently generally cor- 
rect, the period that intervened between the rise of the Satava- 
hanas or Andhrabhrtyas, and the end of the reign of Sivasvati, is 
206 years.' The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded 
inB. C. 73, wherefore the end of Sivasvati’s reign and the accession 
of Gotamlputra must be placed in A D. 133 We have seen that 
Pulumayi, whose capital was Paithan according to Ptolemy, and 
who from the Inscriptions, appears to have been king of this part 
of the country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his 
father, must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 A. D.. The 
father and the son drove the foreigners from the Deccan, and the 
son was established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gota- 
mlputra expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of 
the family. Gotamlputra reigned for twenty-one years according 
to the Puranas, wherefore he must have died in 154 A. D.. He was 
alive, as stated before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumayi, i. e. 
in 148, and also in the nineteenth, when the cave temple was de- 
dicated, and not alive in the twenty-fourth, i. e. in 154, according 
to the two Inscriptions mentioned before. Ptolemy’s mention of 
Pulumayi, I have already referred to about the year 132 ; so that, 
the date deduced from this source, and those derived from Gota- 
mlputra’s and Pulumayi’.s Inscriptions at Nasik, and Rudrada- 

1 By adding up the numbers in the table. 
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man’s at Junagad (on the supposition that the era used in this last 
is the Sake), as well as those derived from the PurSnas, may thus 
be shown to be consistent with each other. The dates of all the 
princes whose names we find in the Inscriptions may therefore be 
thus arranged ; 

Simuka began to reign in B. C. 73 and ceased in B. C. 50. 

Erspa began in B. c. 50 and ceased in B. C. 40. 

SStakarpi ( third in the Vfiyu F. ) began in B. c. 40 and ceased in A.D. 16. 

HahapSna KsaharSta. 

Ootamiputra began in a. D. 133 add ceased in A. D. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to PulumSyi in the Matsya 
Purana are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamlputra’s death, 
he must be considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakataka in 
A.D. 154, and to have ceased in A.D. 182. He reigned at Paithan 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and 
we have seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the In- 
scriptions at Nasik and Karli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether 
then his reign lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include twenty-four for which he ruled at Paithan, he must have 
died in 158. This supposition looks very probable. He was suc- 
ceeded by Siva-SrI, whose coin found in the Tailangana districts 
has been described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
IX, p. 64. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s brother, since he 
also is styled on the coin Vasiihiputa, i. e. Vasistbiputra, or the 
son of Vasisthl. He had a reign of seven years and must have 
died in A.D. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom also 
seven years have been assigned. There is no trace of these two 
princes on this side of the country ; while the name of the next, 
Yajfia Sri, occurs frequently as we have seen in Inscriptions and 
coins. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate succes- 
sor at Paithan. His full name was Gotamlputra Yajna Sri Sata- 
karni, and he is, as observed before, the Gotamlputra of the Kolha- 
pur coins. Some copies of the Matsya assign him twenty-nine 
years, others nine, and twenty, and the Vayu, twenty-nine ; while 
the Brahmanda allows him nineteen. Probably he reigned in 
Maharastra for eighteen or nineteen years, since the sixteenth 
year of his reign is his latest recorded date, and for twenty-nine 
years at Dhanakataka, since, according to our supposition, the 
Vayu Purana gives an account of the Dhanakataka branch and 
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his coins are found in Tailangana. And this is confirmed by 
what we have already said. PulumSyi reigned at Dhanakataka 
for four years and his two successors for fourteen. All this while, 
i. e. for eighteen years, Yajna-Sri was ruler of Mahar&S'^a. He 
must thus have ceased to reign in the last country in about A. D. 
172 and died in about A. D. 202. 

The next three reigns lasted, according to the V&yu, for sixteen 
years. No trace of any of these has yet been found on this side of 
the country ; but coins of Candra-Sri are found near the original 
seat of government, and two of these are described by Mr, Thomas 
in the paper mentioned above. Thus the latest Andhra- 
bhrtya date is A. d 218 Madharlputa Sakasena of the Kanheri 
Inscription, the same as the Madharlputa of the Kolhapur 
coins, has been identified with Siva-Sri, the successor of 
PuJumSyi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is not, I think, tenable. He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirlsena for Sakasena ; but 
I have shown that the reading is incorrect, Mr. Thomas has 
described a specimen of eleven coins found at Amaravatl near 
Dharanikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is 
not unlikely Sakasenasa, “ of Sakasena,” Besides, M^harlputra 
Sakasena could not have been the immediate successor of Pulu- 
mayi for a reason which I have already given. One of the 
Kolhapur coins, figured by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, bears the 
names of both Gotamiputa and Madharlputa, showing that the 
piece originally bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped 
with the name of the other. Mr Thomas thinks that it was ori- 
ginally Madhariputa's coin. I think it was Gotamiputa’s ; for, if 
we see the other figured coins, we shall find that they are so 
stamped as to leave some space between the rim and the legend. 
This in the present case is utilized and the name of Madharlputa 
stamped close to the rim, which shows that the thing was done 
later. Madharlputa Sakasena, therefore, must have been a suc- 
cessor of Gotamiputra Yajfia-Sri Satakarni. But, as we have 
seen, none of his three Puranio successors bore the name, and the 
name Sakasena is one which has nothing like it on the long list of 
the Andhrabhrtyas. Still that king must have reigned at Dhanaka- 
also, if my surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the same 
as Sakasena is correct, 

7 I E, G. Bhandarkat Works, Vol, HI . I 
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Ih the same manner, as observed before, Catusparna Sftta- 
karni’s name does not appear in the Puranas. But the Purftnas 
cannot be expected to give accurate information on these points. 
In the Matsya Purana another Andhra dynasty of “ seven princes 
sprung from the servants of the original Andhrabhrtya family 
will, ” it is said, “ come into power after that family becomes 
extinct.”' The Vayu has got a similar verse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt ; but it appears that this new dynasty 
is there meant to be spoken of as having sprung from 
the Andhrabhrtya family itself and must have constituted 
a separate branch cut off from the main line. And we can 
very well understaird from the points already made out, how 
such a branch could have constituted itself after Yajha-Srl’s 
ceasing to reign. Vasisthiputra Satakarni whom I have identified 
with Caturapana married a Ksatrapa lady. The Ksatrapas, as I 
have before observed, were foreigners, most probably Sakas who 
had become Hindus. Madharlputra was not unlikely the son of 
that lady. And thus he and his father Caturapana formed, from 
the very fact of this marriage, a distinct line of princes. Catura- 
pana appears to have succeeded Yajna-Sri ; and Madharlputra to 
have reigned after Caturapana. The durations of these reigns 
cannot be made out, but the latest date of the former is the 
thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corresponds to 185 
A. D., and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later Satava- 
hanas are, therefere, these : 


In Maharastra. 


Pulumstyl A.D. 130 — a.d. 154. 

Yajfia-Sri A.D. 164— A.D. 172. 

Catusparna or Caturapana A.D 172 — was reigning in A.D. 185. 

Madharlputra ... About a.d. 190 — waa reigning in about a.d. 197. 


PulumSyi 

Siva-Sri 

Sivaskanda 

Yajfia-Brl 

Vijaya 

Candra-Srl 

Pulomavi 


In Tailangana. 

A.D. 154— A.D. 158. 

A.D. 158— A.D. 165. 

A.D, 165— A.D. 172. 

A.D, 172— A.D, 202, 

A.D. 202— A.D. 208, 

A.D. 208— A.D, 211. 

A.D. 211— A.D. 218. 
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Thus then, the Andhrabhrtyas or Satavahanas ruled over the 
Deccan from B. C. 73 to about A. D. 218, i. e., for about three cen- 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the 
country by foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How long 
these were in power, it is difficult to determine. If the Saka era 
was establ:.;,’.ied by the foreign canqueror after his subjugation of 
the country, and if his Satrapa Nahapana or his successor was 
overthrown by Gotamlputra or Pulumayi, six or seven years 
after Nahapana’s latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners held posses- 
sion of this country only for about fifty-three years. 



SECTIOTSI VII. 

K)LITI0AL and LITERAR'y TRADITIONS ABOUT THE SS.TA- 
V AH ANAS OR SSLIVAHANAS. 

The period during which the SStavahanas or Andhrabhrtyas 
ruled over Maharastra must have been a prosperous one in the 
history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
Salivahana or Satavahana was a family name has been forgotten, 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 
Identified. Thus Hemacandra in his Desikosa gives Salivahana, 
SSlana, Hala, and Kuntala as the names of one individual ; but we 
see from the list given above that the last two names were borne 
by different princes, and both of them were Salivahanas. In his 
grammar, he gives Salivahana as a Prakrit corruption of 
Siitav&hans. 

In modern times, the Saka era is called the Salivahana era 
or an era founded by Salivahana. AVhen it began to be attributed 
to him it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate 
grants up to the eleventh century, speak of the era as Saka-nrpa- 
kala, i. e., the era of the Saka king or as Sakakala, i. e., the era of 
the Saka, and in an Inscription at Badami it is stated to be the 
era beginning from “ the coronation of the Saka king, ’’ Subse- 
quently, the simple expression “ Sake, in the year of the Saka,” 
was used, and thereafter Sake or “ in the Saka ". The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to “ an era ” generally, 
the original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be 
connected with some great king, it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana, whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; 
and thus we now use the expression Salivahana Saka, which, ety- 
mologically, can have no sense and is made up of the names of 
two royal families. 

The current legend makes Salivahana the son of a Brah- 
man girl who was a sojourner at Paithan and lived with 
her two brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion 
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she went to the Godavari to bathe, when Sesa, the king of 
serpents, becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a 
man and embraced her. In due course she gave birth to Sfilivft- 
hana, who was brought up in the house of the potter.’ Some time 
after, king Vikramaditya of Ujiayinl, to whom a certain deity had 
revealed that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a 
girl of two years, sent about his Vetala or King of Ghosts to 
find out if there was such a child anywhere. The Vetala saw Salivfi- 
hana playing with his girlish mother and informed Vikramadity*. 
Thereupon he invaded Paithan with a large army, but Salivahana 
infused life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and men, by 
means of a charm communicated to him by his father, the king 
of serpents, encountered Vikramaditya, and defeated him. This 
descent of a king of Ujjayini on Paithan I have already alluded 
to and endeavoured to explain. The SalivShana referred to in 
this tradition appears to be Pulumayi who in conjunction with 
his father freed the country from the Sakas and fought with 
Castana or Jayadaman and Rudradaman, whose capital appears to 
have been Ujjayini. It was in consequence of some faint remi> 
niscence of Pulumayi-Salivahana’s relations with the Sakas and 
their Satrapa kings that his name was attached to the era first 
used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with th« 
name of Satavahana or Salivahana. A work of the name of 
Brhatkatha, written in that form of the Prakrit which is called 
the PaisacI or the language of goblins, is mentioned by Dandin in 
his work, the Kavyadarsa.® Somadeva, the author of the Katht- 
saritsagara, and Ksemendra, the author of the Brhatkatha, profess 
to have derived their stories from this PaisacI Brhatkatha. The 
stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
Ounadhya, who for some time had been minister to Satavahana, 
by a ghost of the name of Kanabhuti. They were written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. Gunadhya offered them to king 
Satavahana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 

1 The story about the girl and her serpent-lover is, in the KathSsarltsSsMa, 

mentioned with reference to GupS^hya who was the son of the girl. 

SatarShana’s origin is given differently. 

3 sjTf ryffmi i 
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in blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon Gunadhya 
burnt six of them. Some time after, king Satavahana having 
been informed of the charming nature of those stories went to 
Gunadhya and asked for them. But the last or seventh book 
alone remained, and this the king obtained from his pupils with 
his permission.’ 

It is narrated in the Kathasaritsagara that while Satavahana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a 
pleasure-garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, 
she told the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the 
words : Modakaih paritadaya mam. The king not understanding 
that the first word was composed of two, Ma “do not” and Udakaih 
“ with waters,” but taking it to be one word, meaning “ pieces of 
sweetmeat,” caused sweetmeat to be brought, and began to throw 
pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told the king 
that he did not know the phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that 
while she meant to toll him not to besprinkle her with water, he 
had understood her to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of 
sweetmeat at her. I here was no occasion for sweetmeat at the 
place, and this ought to have led the king to the true sense ; but 
he was not. Thereupon the king was ashamed of his own 
ignorance while hie queen was so learned, and became disconso- 
late. Gunadhya and Sarvavarman, who were his ministers, were 
informed of the cause ; and the former promised to teach him 
grammar in six years, though it was a study of twelve. Sarvavar- 
man, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, and his 
offer was accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, Sarva- 
varman propitiated the God Kartikeya or Skanda by his self- 
mortifications, and ':he god communicated to him the first Sutra 
of a new grammar, Siddho Varnasamamnayah. Thereupon Sarva- 
varman repeated the other Sutras, when Kartikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty, andhad allowed him to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to Panini’s ; but since 
it could not be so now, it would be a small treatise — Katantra, 
and would also be called Kalapaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.* 

1 EathSsaritsSgara, II. 8. 

2 EatliXsaritsSgara V \. 108 & S. 
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The eame story is told by Tarinatha in his “ History of 
Buddhism but he makes the name of the king to be 
Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, Saptavarman ; while the com- 
petitor of Sarvavarman is represented by him to be Vararuci 
instead of Gunadhya. But Udayana is represented as a king 
reigning in Sourthern India, and Satavahana in the form of 
Santivahana is also mentioned in connection with the story 
as a southern king in whose dominions Vararuci lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince Satavahana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the South, though the usual Udayana is 
a Northern prince. 

It will thus appear that the Katantra grammar was com- 
posed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
Satavahana family. And the same thing appears to be allu- 
ded to even by Hwan Thsang, when he says in connection with 
the shortening of the originally large work on grammar by P&ni- 
ni and others : “ Lately a Brahman of South India, at the request 
of a king of South India, reduced them further to 2,500 slokas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier 
provinces, but the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as 
their guide in practice.*' 

There is a work written in the old Maharastri dialect called 
Saptasatl, which is of the nature of an anthology, consisting of 
Gathas or stanzas in the Ary a metre, mostly on love matters. 
The author of this is, in the third verse, mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as Salivahana. Bana speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to his Harsa-carita as “ an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by Saliv&hana. ” 
Verses from it are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the Dasa- 
rupaka, in the Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana, and in the Kavyapra- 
kasa. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhr- 
tya princes, one of the name of Hala, who probably was either the 
author of the work, or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 

1 Schiefner’a Translation, p. 73 & ff. 

3 Life of Hwan Thsang, Beal's Trans., p. 132. 
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From these traditions we may, 1 think, safely conclude that lite- 
rature flourished under the rule of the Andhrabhrtyas, and that 
the Prakrits or spoken languages, especially the Maharfistrl, were 
probably for the first time, used for literary purposes. In VS,tsy&- 
yana'e KSimasutra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala Ss,takarni Sata- 
Ylihana is spoken of as having killed Malayavatl, ( who is called 
MidiadevI, and consequently must have been his chief queen, ) by - 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous 
sports.’ The name Kuntala occurs in the list given in the 
M&tsya Parana. 


1 [ jIyih ]. Frof, Aufreoht’s 

quotation in the Oxf. Cat., p, 217 b., does not contain the name JT.ipifqTff, and he 
Supplies from the preceding clause ; hut a GapikB or courtezan cannot 

be called MahSderi. 



SECTION VIII. 

Religious, social and economic condition of mahar jstra 

UNDER THE AndHRABHRTYAS OR SATAVAHANAS. 

During this period the religion of Buddha was in a flourish- 
ing condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves Mahabhojas 
and Maharatlhis, merchanis ( Naigamas ), goldsmiths ( Suvarna- 
kS,ras ), carpenters ( Vardhakas ), corn-dealers ( Dhanyakasrenis ), 
druggists ( Gandhikas ), and ordinary householders ( Grhasthas ), 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to be excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that religion. 
It has been mentioned above that in the first part of this period, 
the country was exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Pahlavas. These after- 
wards settled in the country and adopted the Buddhist religion. 
For, among the donors and benefactors whose names are recorded 
in the Cave Inscriptions, there are a good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some, and especially the Sakas, seem to have 
adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples were provided with 
Caityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some relic of 
Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. The 
monasteries contained cells intended as residences for Bhiksus or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
year and spent the four rainy months at one of these monastic 
establishments. In the month of Sravana, the monks held the 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes were throwm away 
and new ones worn. To provide these for them, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds 
with directions that out of the interest new rubes should ba par- 
chased and given to the priests. Villages were assigned by kings 
and their officers for the support of these religious establishoacnts. 
The mendicant priests often travelled by sea ; and hence # the 
head of several of the creeks in Koiikan we have cave monastiries 
intended as Dharma-siaUs or rest-houses for them. We have, such 
oaves at Chiplun, Mahad and Kude, situated respectively on the 
Dabhol, the Bankot, and the Rajapuri creeks. For those wljo 
H R. G. Bbaadarkac Works. VoU III, } 
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landed at the head of the Bombay harbour or at Ghod-Bandar, 
there were the TCanheri caves. 

Brahmanicm also flourished side by side with Buddhism. In 
the Inscription at Nasik, in which Usavadata dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense, for the use of the itinerant 
“ priests of the four quarters,” he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now. Usavad&tafed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans, as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It 
was considered highly meritorious to get Brahmans married at 
one’s expense then as now. Gotamlputra also, in the same Inscrip- 
tion which records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken o^ as the only protector of Brahmans, and as having, like 
Usavadata, put them in the way of increasing their race. Kings 
and princes thus appear to have patronized the followers of both 
the religions, and in none of the Inscriptions is there an indica- 
tion of an open hostility between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a flourishing con- 
dition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukacoha, the modern Bharoch ; and the merchandise brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local production 
from Tagara, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence 
exported to the west. 

Paithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, 
and is spoken of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or 
DaksinSpatha, and Tagara, ten days’ east of Paithan.’ This 
town has not yet been identified. Its name does not occur in any 
of the Cave Inscriptions ; but it is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant of the first half of the seventh century, and princes of a 
dynasty known by the name of SilShara, call themselves 
“sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns,” in all their grants. 
Some have identified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar ; 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, pp. 143, 144, 
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but lu both oases its beariug from Paitban as given by the Greek 
Ksographers has not been taken into account. I have elsewhere 
discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in the Nizam’s 
territory as the site of the ancient city. 

The other sea-port towns mentioned in the Periplus are : 
( 2 ) Souppara, the modern Supare or Supara near Bassein 
and the Sorparaka of the Inscriptions and the Puranas, 
where interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by Mr. 
Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal ; ( 3 ) Kalliena, the modern 
]fcalyan, which must have been a place of great commer- 
cial importance, since a good many of the donors whose names are 
inscribed in the oaves at Kanheri and some mentioned in the 
oa es at Junnar were merchants residing in Kalyan;’ (4) Semulla, 
identified with Chembur by some and with Chaul by others ; (5) 
Mandagora, very likely the same as the modern Mandad, origi- 
nally Mandagada, situated on the Rajapuri creek near Kudo, 
where we have the caves ; (6) Palaipat .nai, which probably was the 
same as Pal which is near Mahad ; (7) Melizeigaia, the second part 
of the name of which can at once be recognized as .fayagad and 
which must be identified with that place, whatever the first 
part Meli may mean ; ( 8 ) Buzantion, and others. 

Buzantion is probably the Vaijayantl* of the Inscriptions, 
but with what modern town it is to be identified, it is 
difficult to say. Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba 
copper-plates, translated by Mr. Telang,* and was most 
probably some place in North Kanara. In a grant of the 
Yijayanagara dynasty, Madhava, the great counsellor of king 
Harihara, is represented to have been appointed viceroy of 
Jayantipura. He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital.'* Jayantipura is said to be another 
name for Banavasi. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
Banavasi is spoken of, as if it were the name of a country, and 

1 See the Inscriptions in JBBRAS, Vol, VI, and in Arch, Surv., W. India, 
No. 10. 

2 Karli No. 1, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

3 JBBRAS. Vol, XII, pp, 318 and 321. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol, IV. p. 115, 
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immediately after it, Jayanti is mentioned as a town.' If then 
JayantI and Vaijayantl were two forms of the same name, Vaija- 
yant! was probably the modern Banavaci, or perhaps, in consider- 
ation of the facts that the name of Vaijayanti occurs in an Inscri- 
ption at Karli, and also that the Greek geographers in mention- 
ing ttie places of note on the coast could not have run at once 
from Jayagad to the southern limit of North Kanara, Vaijayantl 
may be identified with Vijayadurga. But these objections are not 
of very great weight. 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in 
the inland country that were in a flourishing condition during 
the time we have been speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara 
there was Nasik, which is mentioned in an Inscription in one of 
the oaves at the place and also at Bedsa. The district about the 
town was called Govardhana. 

Junnar was another flourishing town, as is attested by the 
number of cave-temples at the place. But what its name was, 
we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, Jurnanagara, 
or JIrnanagara, which means the old town, must have been 
given to it after it had lost its importance. I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of NahapSna. 
PuJumSyi, who overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana, is, in one of 
the Nasik Inscriptions styled “ lord of Navanara, ” meant pro- 
bably for Navanagara or the New Town. That he reigned at 
Paithan we know from Ptolemy, and also from the many tradi- 
tions about Salivahana, which locate the person or persons bear- 
ing that name at that city. The Navanara, then, of the Inscription 
was probably another name given to the town when Pulumayi 
re-established his dynasty, and, in contrast with it, NahapSna’s 
capital was called the “Old Town.” Or perhaps PulumSyi widened 
the old town of Paithan and called the new extension Navanara. 

What town existed near the group of caves at Karli and the 
adjoining places, we do not know. But the place spoken of in 
connection with the monastic establishment is in an Inscription 

1 Chap. XXXI, vv. 69 and 70, Bom. Ed. The Vanavasinah at the end of v. 69 
refers to the town or country of BanavSsI, and ought properly to appear as 
VanavEsikan, In the PurEnas, too, VanavEsikah is giren as the name of 

people. 
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named Valuraka,' and the district in which it was situated is 
called Mamalahara,® or the district of Mamala, the modern 
Maval. 

Further south there was the town of Karahstaka, the 
modern Karhad, which is mentioned in an Inscription at Kude* 
and also in the Mah&bharata.* Kolhapur also must have been a 
flourishins: town in those days, since a Buddhistic Stupa contain- 
ing: the coins we have already noticed and other remains of anti- 
quity have been found there. The old name of the place is un- 
known. Either Karhad or Kolhapur must be the Hippooura of 
Ptolemy in which he locates Baleocuros, whom we have identi- 
fied with the Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engajred in trade and commerce probably acquired 
large fortunes. The great Chaitya-cave at Karli was caused to be 
constructed by a Seth ( Sresthin ) of VaijayantI, and in other 
places also, especially at Kanheri, their gifts were costly. 

There were in those days guilds of trades such as those of 
weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers &c. Their orga- 
nisation seems to havebeen complete and effective, since, as already 
mentioned, they received permanent deposits of money and paid 
interest on them from generation to generation. 

Self-government by means of such guilds and village communi- 
ties has always formed an important factor of the political admi- 
nistration of the country. A Nigamasabha or town-corporation is 
also mentioned in one of Usavadata’s Nasik Inscriptions, which 
shows that something like municipal institutions existed in those 
early days. 

It is also worthy of remark that the yearly interest on the 2000 
Karsapanas, deposited by Usavadata, was 100 Karsapanas, and in 
another case, that on 1000 was 75, showing that the rate of inter- 
est was not so high as it has been in recent times, but varied from 
five to seven and a half per cent, per annum. If the rate of inter- 
est depends on the degree of security and bears an inverse ratio to 

1 No. 14, Karli. Arch. Surv. We.st, Ind, No. 10, 

2 Ibid. No. 19. 

3 No. 20, Kuda Caves. Arch. Surv. West. Ind. No. 10. 

4 In the place above referred to. 
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the eflSoienoy of government, it appears that the country was well 
governed, notwithstanding political revolutions. To this result 
the efficient local organization spoken of above, which no changes 
of dynasties ever affected, must no doubt have contributed in a 
large measure. 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult. Benefactions of persons residing in 
VaijayantI or Banavasi, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli ; of a Naslk merchant at Bedsa ; of some inhabi- 
iiants of Bharukaccha and Kalyan at Junnar; of natives of North* 
ern India and Dattainitrl, which, I have elsewhere shown, was 
situated in Lower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of an iron-monger of 
Karahataka or Karhad at Kude. On the other hand, gifts of 
natives of Nasik and Karhad are recorded on the Stupa at Bhar- 
hut, which lies midway between Jabbalpore and Allahabad.' Un- 
less there were frequent communications between these places, it 
is not possible that the natives of one should make religious en- 
dowments at another. 


1 Cunningham’s Stupa of Bbarhut, pp. 131, 135, 136, 138, 139, 



SECTION IX. 

Proba ble history of the period between the extinction 

OF THE AndHRABH^TYAS AND THE RISE OF THE CALUKYAS. 

For about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra- 
bhrtyas, we have no specific information about the dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The Matsya and the Vayu, as observed 
before, place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhrtyas after 
them, and I have given reasons to believe that the Madharlputra 
of the Inscription and the coins referred to before was one of them. 
This branch seems to have been in possession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their predecessors. If the 
fact, noticed before, of some coins of the later Ksatrapa kings 
being found in a village near Karhad is to be regarded as eyi- 
denoe of their sway over this country and not to be attributed 
merely to commercial intercourse, the Ksatrapa dynasty also 
must be considered to have obtained possession of a portion at 
least of the Deccan after the Satavahanas. The earliest of these 
princes is Vijaya Saha' ( or Sena ) whose date is 144* which, if 
the era is that of the Saka kings, corresponds to A. D. 222, while 
the latest date we have assigned to the Satavahanas is about 
A. D. 218. The last of the princes whose coins are found near 
Karhad is Visva Saha ( Sena ), one of whose coins has the date 
214 and another 224, corresponding to A. D. 292 and A. D. 302.* 

About this time princes of the race of Abhlras or cowherds 
must have come into power. Ten of them are mentioned in the 
Puranas. In the Nasik caves there is an Inscription dated in the 
ninth year of Virasena Abhlra, the son of Damarl and of Sivadatta 
Abhlra.‘ The characters in the Inscription, though they do not differ 
much from those in the Inscriptions of the latter Andhrabhrt-ya 
kings, must be regarded as more modern. The language is Sanskrit, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 17, 

2 Ibid. p. 28 ( No. 10 ). 

3 Ibid, No. 15. 

4 Ibid. No. 15, and Trans. Inter. Con., 1874, p. 341 
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■which I regard as an indication of a later era. When the popular 
dialect became different from the Pali, or the Pali became less 
sacred, the people fell back upon the original Sanskrit for srich 
purposes as those of recording religious gifts ; and thus in all the 
later grants we find the Sanskrit used, while, from the times of 
Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabrtyas, the language used 
was mostly the Pali, or, to speak more accurately, one or more of 
the Prakrits of the period. 

The AbiJras were in power for sixty-seven years according 
to the Vayu Purina. Many other dynasties are mentioned in the 
Puranas as having ruled over the country. But the inform- 
ation given there is much more confused than in the case 
of the previous families. It appears that the dynasties that 
ruled over different parts of India at the same time are put 
together and confused with those that succeeded each other, so 
that it is not possible without extraneous assistance to determine 
their chronological relations. 

We have seen from the Cave Inscriptions that from remote 
times tribes of Ksatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Ratthis or 
Rastrikas were predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Deccan or Maharastra these called themselves “ the Great 
Ratthis or Maharaxthis, the ancient Marathas," but in other 
places the name in use must have been Ratthis or Ratihas, since 
we know of more modern chiefs in the Southern Maratha Country 
who called themselves by that name. Some of the Ratiha tribes 
must have formed themselves into a family or group ( ki"ita ) and 
called themselves Ratthakuda, and later on Rathoda, the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rasxrakuta. Or the Rastrakuta family was 
BO called because it was the main branch of the race of the 
Ratthas that had spread over the whole country. These native 
chiefs that ruled over the country muse have been held in subjec- 
tion by the Andhrabhrtyas during the continuance of their power, 
and also by the later Ksatrapas. But after the dynasties became 
extinct they must have resumed their independence. The Abhiras 
held sway for some time and over a part of the country only ; for 
the tradition of GauJI or cowherd rulers, which very probably 
refers to them, is confined to the Nasik and Khandesh distficls, 
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The Rastraku^s probably rose to power about the same time 
as the Abhiras. Hence in the Inscriptions on the Miraj plates and 
the Yevur tablet, first brought to light by Mr. Wathen and Sir 
Walter Elliot’ respectively, it is stated that Jayasiriiha, the 
founder of the Calukya dynasty in the Deccan, established him- 
self in the country after having vanquished Indra, the son of 
Krsna, of the Rastrakuta family. The Calukya dyna.sty was, as 
will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. From about the end of the third to 
the beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the Deccan was 
ruled over by princes of the RSstrakuta family. 

An Inscription on copper-plates, found in the Caitya of one of 
the oaves at Kanheri, is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, 
which, if the word has been correctly lithographed, is called 
Strakutaka.** But the published copy of the Inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird, and the plates themselves are not now 
available for re-examination. The Strakutaka may be a mislection 
for Rastrakuta. But it is not unlikely Traikutaka, as the late 
Pandit Bhagvanlal contended. He has published a copper-plate 
charter issued from the camp of the victorious army of Traikuta- 
kas by a prince of the name of Darhasena* in the year 207. 
Traikutaka was thus probably the name of a race and the prince 
belonged to it. And the Kanheri Inscription would show that 
this dynasty had an era of its own. From the form of the 
characters in the Inscription, it appears that it was engraved 
in the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era ; so 
that the Traikutaka dynasty wa.s founded about the middle of 
the third century, i. o. after the extinction of the Satavahanaa. 
But further information about the dynasty is not available ; and 
we do not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since 
the epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of the era used 
by the kings of Cedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Kala- 
curis which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 A. D. 
and held sway over a part of the Deccan including the western 
coast up to the country of LSta. They were afterwards driven 
away by some other race and had to confine themselves to Cedi. 
The resemblance between the names Tripura, the capital of the 
dynasty, and Trikuta is perhaps not fortuitous. 

1 JRAS., Vols II, III, IV ; lud. Ant.. Vol. VIII, p, 12. 

2 JBBRA3., Vol. V, p. 16, of the copies of the Kanheri Inscription, 

3 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 346. 

9 ( B. Q> Bbandarkac Works, Vol. Ill, ^ 
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The Early Calukyas. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who belong- 
ed' to the dynasty called Calikya, Calukya, or Calukya.’ A large 
mimber of Inscriptions on copper-plates and stone-tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus given by Bilhana, the author of the 
VikramSnksLdevacarita, or life of Vikramiditya a prince of the 
later or restored Cilukya line. On one occasion when Brahma- 
deva was engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came up to 
him and complained of the sinfulness of the world in which no 
man performed the sacrifical rites or gave oblations to the gods. 
Brahmadeva looked at his ‘culuka’, or the hand hollowed for the 


1 Dr. Fleet draws a dietinotion between Calukya and CSlukya and asserM 
that “ this last form belongs only to the restored dynasty oommenoing 
with Taila II " and that “ it does not occur in any of the genuine early 
Insoriptions. ’’ But it does belong to the earlier dynasty also, and is found 
in genuine early Inscriptions. The best way to determine the point whe- 
ther the first syllable was ^ or ^ is to refer to verses containing the 
name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakably. The In- 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty are in prose ; we must therefore refer to 
the versified grants of the RSstrakntas which speak of the dynasty sup- 
planted by them. In the Radhanpur grant of Govinda HI (Ind. ant., Vol, 
VI, p, 65 ), we have m verse 3. In the Navasari grant 

edited by me ( JBBRA8., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ) we have 

In three of the five grants of tho eastern branch of the 
early dynasty edited by Dr. Hultzsch we have ( South 

Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. pp. 44, 47 & 57 ). Tho form >» fre- 

quently used. The distinction between and and the diSerence in 
sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel wliich Dr. Fleet 
points out have place in the pure Sanskrit of Papini and of the BrOhjna- 
pas ; but there is no room for them in names that oame into use in tlte 
Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead language. Calukya was 
some Vernacular name Which was Sanskritized into the various forms We 
eotually find. 
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of wiater in the loourse of his devotional ezeroise, and 
&>Oin at sprang a mighty warrior who became the progenitor of 
the Calpkya race. Some time after, two great heroes of the name 
of HSrlta and Mftnavya were born in the family and they raised 
it to very (groat distinotion. The original seat of the dynasty was 
Ayudbya, and in the course of time a branch of it established it- 
self in the South. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the oopper-plate grants of 
this family, the Calukyas belonged to the Gotra or race of Manavya 
and were the descendants of Harlti. They were under the guardian- 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the 
god Kfirtikeya They obtained from N&rayana a standard with 
a boar represented on it, and fighting under that standard they 
subjugated all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, re- 
ferred to above, agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhya as 
the original seat of the family. But since these were almost con- 
temporaneous with the poet, all the three represent only the 
tradition that was current in the eleventh century. 

The first prince who raised the family to distinction 
in the South was Jayasirhha. H? fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among them, with those belong- 
ing to the Rastrakuta family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, 
and acquired the sovereignty of the country. After him reigned 
Ranaraga, who was a prince of great valour and had a stately 
and gigantic person. 

He was succeeded by his son Pulakesi, who performed a £reat 
Asvamediha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally to the concerns 
cf tiiifi world and the next. He mace Vatapipura, which has been 
identi^d with Badami in the Ealadgi district, his capital. He ap- 
pears to have ibeen the first great prince of the family ; for, in all 
tile Bubsegnent grants the genealogy begins with him. His fnll 
•title was Satyasraya Sri Pulakesi Vallabha Mah^r&ja. Of these 
words, Vallabha appears to be the title of all princes of this dynasty. 
In some cases, Vallabha had Prth'vl prefixed to it, so that the 
expression meant “ the Lover or Husband of the Earth.” Satya- 
kraya or “ the Support of Truth ” was inherited by some of the 
later princes. 
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Pulakesi’s son KIrtivaman succeeded to the throne after him. 
He subjugated a family of princes of the name of Nalas; but over 
what province it ruled we do not know. He also subdued the 
Mauryas, who, from a statement in an Inscription at Aihole' 
upon which this account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the Kadsmbas of 
BanavasI in North Kanara. 

Klrtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. His brother Mahgallsa therefore came to the throne after 
him. Mahgallsa vanquished the Kalacuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Cedi, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabbalpore. Buddha, son of Saihkaragana, whom 
he is represented in one grant® to have conquered and put to flight, 
must have been a Ealacuri prince, as the name Saihkaragana fre> 
quently occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. 

Mahgallsa is said to have carried his arms to both the eastern 
and western seas. On the coast of the latter he conquered what is 
called Bevatidvipa, or the Island of Revatl. A copperplate grant 
by a governor of this island was found near Goa*, from which it 
would appear that Revatl was very probably the old name of Redi* 
situated a few miles to the south of Vengurla. In an Inscription in 
a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that the temple* was caused 
to bo excavated by Mahgallsa. He there placed an idol of Visnu, 
and on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, out of the 
revenues of which a ceremony called N&rayanabali was to be per- 
formed and sixteen Brahmans to be fed every day, and the residue 
to be devoted to the maintenance of recluses. This Inscription is 
dated in the twelfth year of some reign when 500 years of the Saka 
era had elapsed. The reign in the twelfth year of which the cave- 
temple was consecrated, is taken to be the reign of Mahgallsa. On 
this supposition Mangallsa began to reign in 489 Saka ; but I 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 241. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 161. Bee also Vol. XIX, p. 17. 

3 JBBRAS., Vol. X, pp. 365-6. 

4 Revatl should, acoording to the usual rules, be corrupted to Revatl or Re- 

and then to Redl. 

6 Ind' Ant., Vol. HI, p. 305. 
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have elsewhere’ brought forward what I consider to be very 
strong arguments to show that Mahgallsa could not have come to 
the throne so early as that, and the only criticism® that I have seen 
on my observations, seems to me to be very unsatisfactory and 
serves only to confirm my statement. The reign referred to, there- 
fore, is that of Klrtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
^ka, Klrtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 Saka cor- 
responding to A. D. 567. In that Inscription Mangallsa assigns 
all the good fruits of his charities to his brother in the presence 
of the gods Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, 
and claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving his 
brother faithfully. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of 
Revatl, referred to above, Saka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth 
year of the reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and 
from the fact that Mangallsa had about that period conquered the 
island, must have belonged to the Calukya family. He could not 
have been Klrtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his 
time, neither could he be the successor of Mangallsa who, as I 
shall presently state, got possqpsion of the throne in 533 Saka. He 
must therefore have been Mangallsa himself, and if Saka 532 was 
the twentieth year of his reign, he must have begun to reign in 
513 Saka.'* Klrtivarman thus reigned from 489 Saka or A. D. 567 
to 513 Saka or A. D. 591, that is, for twenty-four years. 

1 JBBRAS., Vol. XIV, pp. 23-25. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, pp. 57-58. 

3 See also the arguments used by me in the paper referred to above. In a 

recently published article Dr. Fleet places the accession of Mangallsa in 
521 Saka current, being led to it by the occurrence in an Inscription of that 
prince of the words I l^ave carefully exa- 

mined the facsimile of the Inscription given in the article ; and am satis- 
fied that this is by no means the correct reading, and are the 

only words that are certain and perhaps the word also. But is 

highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads *1 is exactly like that 
which he reads ^ ; and there is some vacant space after 32 and <1 in which 
something like another letter appears. Similarly the of is hard- 

ly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are also 
doubtful. Besides in no other Inscription of the early CSlukyas does thg 
cyclic year appear. ( See Ind. Ant., Vol, XIX, p, 9 and S. ) 
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In tiae totter yeers of hie reign Mahgallsft fleeme to have bean 
engaged in uatriguea to keep h.ifi brother’s son Futoketi off from 
the eucoeesitm, and to place hie own eon on the throne. But Fuia- 
keti, who had grown to be a prance of remarkable abilities, baffled 
abl Ms iatrigniea, tmd by the use of energy and counsel, he neutsa* 
Haed all ihe advantage that Mahgallsa had by the actual posse- 
saion nf jpower, and in the attempt to secure the throne for hissCQt 
Mangiallaa toec Ms own life and his kingdom. 

PnlakeM, the son of Klrtivarman, succeeded. His full title was 
Sid;y£sraya Frthvl-yallabha Maharaja. From a oopper-plfEte' 
grant axemited in the third year of Ms reign and in 535 Sake, he 
appears to have come to the throne in 533 Saka or A.B. 611. After 
Mahgaiisa’s death, the enemies whom his valour had kept in 
Bubjeetion rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appayika 
and anotioer named Oovinda (who very probably belonged to the 
RifStrakuta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea- 
logy of that family) attacked the new Calukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in 
fear wiien opposed by the powerful forces of Pulaketi; and the latter 
snrpendered to him and becoming his ally was received 
into favour and rewarded. * He tihen turned bis arms against the 
Kadambas, attacked Banav&sl, their capital, and reduced it. The 
prince of the Ganga family, which ruled over the Cera® country 
situated about the modern province of Mysore, and the head of 
the Alupa * race, which probably held the province of Malabar, be- 
came his allies. He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of 
the Konkan, who were vanquished without any difficulty. With 
a fleet of hundreds of thips be attacked Puri, ® which wias the 

1 led. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 73. 

i Ind. Ant., Vol VIU, p. £43, line 8 of the Insoription. From the words ca, 
ekena and apate^ it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr. 
Fleet in bis translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake ; 
and the translation, I must say, is unintelligible. 

3 Ind. Ant, Vol. I, p. 363, and Vol. VII, p. 168. 

4 The name of the royal family seems to be preserved in the name of the 
jnodern town of Alupai on the Maibar Coast. 

5 Jhe town is called the Lak^ml of the Western Ocean. It was probably 
the capital of the Maurya king of the Konkan and afterwards of the 
SilSbSras. 
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mistress of the western sea, and reduced it The kings of L&ts, 
Malaya, and Gurjara were conquered and became his dependents. 

About this time, there was a powerful monarch in Korthern 
India whose name was Harsavardhana. He was king of Kanoj, but 
in the course of time made himself the paramount sovereign of the 
North. He then endeavoured to extend his power to the south of 
the Narmada, but was opposed by Pulakesi, who killed many of 
his elephants and defeated his army. Thenceforward, Pulakesi 
received or assumed the title of Paramesvara or lord paramount. 
This achievement was by the later kings of the dynasty consider- 
ed the most important, and that alone is mentioned in their copper- 
plate grants in the description of Pulakesi II. Pulakesi appears to 
have kept a strong force on the banks of the Narmada to guard the 
frontiers. 

Thus, by his policy as well as valour, he became ttie 
supreme lord of the three countries called Maharaetrakas contain'- 
ing ninety-nine thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 
Kalinga' trembled at his approach and surrendered to him. After 
some time he marched with a large army against the king of 
Kaficlpura or Conjeveram and laid siege to the town* He then 
crossed the Kaverl and invaded the country of the Colas, the Pa.n- 
dyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to have become his 
allies. After having in this manner established his supremacy 
throughout the South, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 
The date of the Inscription from which the greater portion of this 
narrative is taken is 556 Saka, corre.sponding to A.D. 634, so that 
PulakeM’s career of conquest had closed before A.D. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chi- 
nese Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharastra, which he calls Mo-ho- 
la-cha. He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes : “ He is of the 
race of Tsa-ta-H ( Ksatriyas ) : his name is Pu-lo-ki-ehe ; his ideas 
are large and profound and he extends w idely his sympathy and 
benefactions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion."* 

1 For the position of these countries, see 3oo. Ill, para 2, 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 290. 
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About Pulakesi’s having withstood the power of Har^vardha- 
na, which we have before mentioned on the authority of 
Inscriptions, Hwan Thsang speaks in these words : “ At present 
the great king ^IlSditya ( Harsavardhana ) carries his victorious 
arms from the east to the west ; he subdues distant peoples and makes 
the neighbouring nations fear him,; but the people of this kingdom 
alone have not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest 
generals of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 
to punish them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo- 
sition. From this we may judge of their warlike habits and 
manners. ” ' 

The Chinese traveller visited Maharastra about the year 
A.D. 639, that is, five years after the Inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
li (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty li, and towards 
the west was situated near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of MahSrfistra 
are thus described by him : “The soil is rich and fertile and pro- 
duces abundance of grain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, hut he that offends them will not escape their re- 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy ; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
of several hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear in 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 


1 Ind, Ant, VoL, VII, p. 291, 
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upon the road the law does not punish them. Whenever the 
army commences a campaign these braves march in the van to 
the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate many hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to 
blows they drink also strong liquor. They run in a body trampling 
everything under their feet. Ko enemy can stand before them. 
The king, proud of possessing these men and elephants, despises 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms.” 

Pulakesi II appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty ; and his fame reached even foreign coun- 
tries. He is represented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Ohosroes II, king of Persia, who reigned from A. n. 
591 to A. D. 628, in the thirty-sixth year of that prince's reign, 
and must have received one from him, either before or after. ' 

During his reign the power oftheC^ukyas was established over 
a very large extant of country. His younger brother Visnuvardhana, 
otherwise called Visamasiddhi, seems to have for some time been 
appointed to rule over the Satara and Pandharpur districts, since 
a copper-plate Inscription of his found at Satara records the grant 
of a village situated on the southern bank of the Bhlma.* Visnu- 
vardhana afterwards obtained the province of Vengi between the 
lower Krsna and tlie Godavari, where he founded another 
flourishing branch of Calukya dynasty. Pulakeh’s second brother 
Jayasiihha must have been his brother’s viceroy in the district 
about Nasik. For, in a copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri 
taluka of that district, Nagavardhana, the son of Jayasiihha, 
assigns the village of Balegrama, which has been identified with 
the modern Belgaia Tarhala, about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Igatpuri, for the worship of the god Kapalikesvara.^ The 
district in which the village was situated is in the grant called 
GoparXstra. Similarly, Pulakesi’s eldest son Candradicya ruled 
over the province which contained the Savantvadi district. In a 
copper-plate grant, Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Candraditya, 

1 Arch. Sur. w. India, No. 9. pp. 90-92. 

S JBBRA8.,Vol. 11,11.11. 

8 JBBRAS.. Vol. II, p. 4, first translated by Bala s’astrl and then by me 
( JBBBASi, Vol. XlV ), and last of all by Dr. Fleet (lad Ant., Vol, IX, 
p. 123 ). 

JO J R- CJ, Bhandarkar's Work'., Vol. 111. ) 
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who is styled Prthvivallabha and Maharaja or great king, assigns 
to certain Brahmans a field along with the adjoining Khajjanfe 
( modem KhSjana ) or marshy land in the village of Kocareih 
situated on the coast about seven miles to the north of Vengnrle. 
In another grant found at Nerur, she assigns a field in the fifth 
year of svarajya or “ one’s own reign”. Now the reign referred to 
by this expression must be her husband’s, so spoken of to distin- 
guish it from that of his brother Vikram5ditya, the second son of 
Pulakesi, who succeeded his father at the chief seat of government. 
Oandraditya was a king, as the titles above given show, and it is 
proper that his crowned queen should speak of his reign as 
svarajya or her reign. It is not necessary that charities such as 
those recorded in these grants should, like political offices 'or 
rights, be conferred by the reigning prince alone. The religious 
merit arising from them is sought by women as much as by men ; 
and hence a woman like Vijayabhattarika might, during the life- 
time of her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing so does 
not necessitate ti e supposition that she was a ruler or a regent 
when she made these grants, as has been thought. She was simply 
the crowned queen of a reigning monarch at that time. 

Another son of Pulakesi named Adityavarman seems to have 
ruled over the district near the confluence of the Krsna and the 
Tungabhadra,' as a copper-plate grant of his issued in the first year 
of his reign was found in the Karnul District. 

An undated grant of PulakeM found at Chiplun in 
Southern Konkan has recently been published. In it he 
sanctions the grant of the village of Amravataka made by 
his maternal uncle SrJvallabha Senauandaraja, “ the orna- 
ment ” of the Sendraka race.* This appears to be a 
family of minor chiefs with whom the Calukyas were connected. 
A similar grant was made by the next king at the request of the 
Sendraka chief Devasakti*. Inscriptions of Sendrakas are found 
in Gujarat also, where probably they went when the power of the 
Calukyas was established in that province. The name Sendraka 
is probably preserved in the mixlern Maratha name Sinde. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 244, and JBBRAS., Vol, XVI, p. 223. 

2 Epigraphia Indioa. Vol. Ill, p, 61, 

}■ JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, p. 228. See also below, 
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PulskeM w&s suooeeded by his second son Vikram&ditya. In 
ttie grrantg he is called Pulake^’s priyatanaya or favourite son ; 
so that it appears that Pulakeai had arranged that Vikram&ditya 
should succeed him at the principal seat of government, and 
had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son Oandraditya. 

At the beginning of this reign as of the previous ones there was 
a disturbance ; but it did not come from the princes or chiefs more 
to the North who seem to have now been permanently humbled, 
but from the far South. The Pallava king of Kafici or Conje- 
veram and the rulers of the Colas, the Pandyos, and the Keralas 
threw off the yoke which Pulakesi had but loosely placed over 
them, and rebelled. Vikramaditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the Colas, PSndyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured his capital 
KfificI, and compelled him, who had never before humbled him- 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horse 
Citrakantha and sword in hand he is said to have repelled all 
the enemies that attacked him. In this manner he acquired 
again the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, and 
became the paramount sovereign of the country “ between the 
three seas".' 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I, a branch of the Calukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
Lata in ancient times. Vikramaditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasimhavarman Dhara- 
sraya, who thus was another son of Pulakesi IL* Sryasraya 
i^Iladitya son of Jayasiihha made a grant of land while residing 
at Navasari in the year 421,‘‘ and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumesvara with his victorious army.* In both of these 
Sryasraya is called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. 
Another son of Jayasimha named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla 
Jayasraya Mahgalaraja issued a similar charter in the Saka year 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 86.89, 92; JBBRAS., Vol. Ill, p. 203; and Ind. 

Int., Vol. IX, pp. 127, 130-131. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 2. 

3 Ibid. pp. 2 and 3. 

i Transactions VII., Or. Cosgr., p. 226, 
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653.' PulakeM, who represents himself as the younger brother 
of Jsy&sraya Mangalarasarfija and as meditating on his feet, 
granted a viUage in the year 490.^ Both are styled kings. 

From all this it appears that Jayasimhavarman though 
made sovereign of southern Gujarat, did not rule over 
the province himself but made his son Sryasraya his 
regent. He held that position for more than twenty-two 
years ; and does not appear to have become king in his 
own right, as he is not mentioned in Pulakesi’s grant. 
Pulakesi, however, seems from his date to be his younger brother. 
Sryilsraya died before his father; Jay&sraya succeeded the latter 
as king and he was succeeded by Pulakesi. 

The dates 421, 443, and 490, the era of which is not 
given, would if referred to the Gupta era, be equiva- 
lent to 739, 761, and 808 of the Christian era respective- 
ly ; while Jay&sraya’s 653 Saka is 731 A. D. But Vina- 
y&ditya the sovereign of the main branch who is mentioned in 
the grant of 443 died about 697 A. P, * , and Jayasirhha whose 
Yuvar&ja was Sryfisraya will have to be supposed to have lived 
to 761 A. D., i. e. 81 years after the death of his brother Vikrarofi- 
ditya : while the interval between Pulakesi and his immediate 
predecessor Jayasrays will become 77 years, as Saka 653 of the 
latter corresponds to 731 A. D. 

The Gupta era will, therefore, not do ; and wo must 
with the late Pandit Bhagvanlal refer the dates to the 
TraikQtaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances. Thus SrySsraya’s dates will be 670 and 692 A. i)., of 
Jay&sraya 731 A. D., and of Pulakesi 739 A. D., and there will be 
no incongruity. But the original dates themsetves 421 and 490 
show the distance of time between Sryasraya and Pulukesi to be 
69 years ; and if we take the later date of the former it will be 
reduced to 47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to 
account for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons of 
Jayasimha DharSsraya were born of a young wife married when 
he was advanced in years. 

1 JBBRA8., Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

2 Transactions VII, Or. Congr., p. 23Q, 

3 See below. 
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In PulakeH’B grant it is stated that he vanquished an 
army of Tfijikas which had destroyed the Saindhava,* 
Kaocella,® SaurSstra, Cavotaka,^ Maurya,* Gurjara® and 
other kings, and on its way to DaksinSpatha to conquer 
the southern kings, had come to Navasari to reduce that country 
first. Thereupon Vallabbanarendra, who must have been VijayS- 
ditya or Vikramaditya II, the reigning sovereign of the main 
branch, conferred upon him the titles of “ Pillar of DaksinSpatha" 
(DaksinSpathasadhara ),“ Ornament of the family of Caluka ” 

{ Calukakulalamkara ), “ Beloved of the earth " (Prthivivallabha), 
the “ Repeller of the unrepellable ” ( Anivartakanivartayitr ) and 
“ Support of men in the world ” ( Avanijanasraya ). As “ Tajika ” 
is a name applied to Arabs, from which the name “ Tajika ” of a 
branch of astrology, borrowed in the first instance from the Arabs 
is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. And 
we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 A. t). 
and 750 A. D, by Mahammad Kasim and his successors.* Navasari 
was the capital of the Calukyas of Lata or southern Gujarat. 

A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat C&lukyas found at Khera 
and translated by Prof. Dowson contains the names of three 
princes, viz., Jayasiitiharaja, Buddhavarmar&ja, and Vijayaraja.^ 
Scholars and antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the Calukya dynasty of the 
Deccan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasirhhavarman, the 
brother of Vikramaditya I and founder of the Gujarat branch of 
the dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting 
the early Cfilukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, however, 


1 King of modern Sindh. 

2 Very likely king of Kaooha. 

3 King of Anahilpattana of the C3potkata race. 

4 King of the Maurya race ; probably ruled over some part of the Konkan 
and the coast of southern Gujarat. 

5 King of the Gujarat race ; ruled over the Broach District. 

6 Klphinstone's History of India. 

7 JEAS., Vol. I„ p. 268. 
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•ppears Bae to be a forgery.’ The Buddhavarman mentioned 
ia it, i£ be existed at all, must have been another son of Jay** 
sixnhavarmsQ, besides the two spoken of above, and he and his son 
Vijayaraja must have ruled over another part of Gujarat. If the 
gxaat is to be regarded as genuine, the date 394 will have to be 
feared to the Gupta era. 

After VikramEditya I, his son Vinayaditya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated Saka 611, which was the tenth year of 
his reign.^ another in 613 ^ka and in the eleventh year, and a 
third in 616 Saka and the fourteenth year.’ There is also an 
Insoription of his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 
608 SeJiiA and the seventh year of his reign.^ From these it 
appears that Vinayaditya came to the throne in 602 Saka corres- 
ponding to A. D. 680, in which year his father VikramSditya must 
have oaased to reign. His latest year is A. D. 694, but his reign ter- 
minated in A. D. 696, as is seen from his son’s grants referred to 
below. 

During his father’s lifetime, Vinayaditya assisted him 
ill his wars with the Southern kings and won his love 
by destroying the forces of the Pallava king and of the other 
three, i. e. Cola, Pandya, and Kerala, and tranquillizing the 
country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth years of his 
reign ( A. D. 692 — A. D. 695 ) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, 
Kalaml^ras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Colas, Pandyas, 
and o&ers as steadfast allies of the Calukya crown as the Gahga 
faimily of Cera and the Alupas, whose loyalty was for the first 


1 My reasons are these ; — (1) Its style is unlike that of the CSlukya grants. 

(2) It does not contain the usual invocation to the Boar incarnation. 

(3) It simply gives the three regulation names, t. e., so many as are pres- 
cribed, in the legal treatises, (4) There is a uniform mode of naming the 
three princes, by adding the suffix rEja, a mode not to be met with in the 
genuine CSlukya grants. (5) None of tbe three princes has a title or 
Biruda as all CBlukya princes from Pulake^i I downwards bad. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 86. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89, 92. 

4 Ind. Ant.. Vol. VII. p. 11?, 
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time secured by Pulakesi 11.' The kings of KSvera, or Kerahi ss 
it is read in some of the grants, of the Pfiraslkas, who were pro- 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of Siihhala 
were made tributaries. 

He also seems, like his grandfather, to ha\% fought with 
and defeated some paramount sovereign of Northern India 
whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the 
insignia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called Pali- 
dhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, and others. These events murt 
have taken place after 616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in 
his grant of that year, but in those of his successors. * A chief of 
the name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka family was a feu- 
datory of his, in the South about Mysore.''' 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya. He ap- 
pears to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against 
the Southern kijigs and his father in the expedition into the North. 
At one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he was in 
their custody he succeeded in averting anarchy and disturbance 
in his own country, and when he got off, established his power 
everywhere and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an Inscription at Badami in which it is stated that 
during his reign, idols of BrahmS, Visnu,and Mahesvara were put 
up at Vatapipura in Saka 621 and the third year of his reign. One 
of his grants was issued in Saka 622 on the full-moon day of AsS- 
dha and in the fourth year of his reign, another in Saka 627 and 
in the tenth year, and a third in Saka 651 on the full-moon day of 
Phalguna and in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. * On a com- 
parison of all these dates it follows that his reign began in 6l8 
Saka after the full-moon day of Asadha corresponding to A.D. 
696. The first two of these grants, and another which beare no 


1 This fact is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of hie reign 
( Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 89 ), while it does occur in that of the fourteenth 
year ( p. 92 ) and in those of hie successors. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol., IX, pp. 127 and 131. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 143. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p, 112. 
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di^e, were found at Nerur in the Savantvadi state. ’ Vijayaditya 
had a long reign of thirty-sii years. 

After VijaySditya, his son Vikramaditya II ascended the 
throne. A grant of his, engraved on a stone-tablet, is dated in 
656 Saka and in the second year of his reign,® wherefore he 
must have come to the throne in 655 Saka or A.D. 733. Soon after 
his coronation he had to turn his arms against his hereditary 
enemy the Pallava king. The name of the prince who reigned at 
the Pallava capital at this time was Nandipotavarman. Vikra- 
m&ditya marched against him in haste and encountered him in 
the Tudaka country. Nandipotavarman was defeated and had to 
fly away from the battle-field. The Calukya king got a good deal 
of spoil in the shape of large quantities of rubies, elephants, and 
instruments of martial music. 

He then entered the city of KancI, but did not des- 
troy it. In that city he gave a good deal of money 
to Brahmans and to the poor and helpless, and restored to the 
temples of Rajasimheivara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous king. He then 
fought with the Colas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Kala- 
bhras, and reduced them. ^ 

"VihramadityB married two sisters belonging to the 
family of the Haihayas. The elder of these was called 
Lokamahadevl and she built a temple of Siva under the 
name of Lokesvara, at Patiadakal in the Kaladgi district. The 
younger ’s name was TrailokyamahadevI, and she built another in 
the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of Trailo- 
kyesvara. The latter was the mother of Kirtivarman the next 
king. * Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

His son Kirtivarman II began to reign in 669 Saka or A. i>. 
747, since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, 
bears the date 679 Saka. ‘ He assisted his father in his wars with 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, pp. 127 and 131; and JBBKAS, Vol, HI, p. 203 et, leq. 

2 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII, p. 107, 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 26. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 165. Rpipcraplii.i Indica, Vol. Ill, p, 5, 

$ Iftd. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 27. 
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ttk© Pallavais. ©n one ocobsion he marched against idle PhUavat 
king'^w^ife his father’s permission. The rnlar of KfificI, too weak 
to face him in the battle>field« took' refuge in a fortresa His 
power was broken by the Calukya king, who returned to his 
country with a large spoil. 

During the reign of this prince the* Galukyae wera 
deprived of their' power in M‘ah&rS.Btta, and the sovereignty 
of the country passed from, their hamds into those of 
the- Rastrakuta princes. The main branch of the dynasty became 
extinct : but it had several minor offshoots, and one of these in 
the person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time in regaining 
supreme power. From this time forward, therefore, we do not 
meet with any copper-plate grants issued by the Calukyas ; but 
Rastrakuta plates belonging to this intervening period are met 
with from Radhanpur in Northern Gujarat to Samangad near 
Kolhapur and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. The grant of 
Elrtivannan IT, from which the above account of that prince is 
taken, does not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but be must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his kingdom before 
Saka 679, the date of the grant. 

The name of the Rastrakuta monarch who first humbled the 
Calukyas was Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was 
completed by his successor Krsna. In a copper-plate grant of the 
former found at Samangad he is spoken of as having become 
paramount sovereign' after having vanquished Vallabba. ' The 
dato ooourring in the grant is 676 Saka. Before that time, there- 
fore, tibia Calukyas must have lost their hold over Mahirastra. 
In>the Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, the Calukyas are spoken 
of as having lost sovereign power in the reign of Kirtivarman II. 
We will therefore here close our account of the early Calukyas. 

During the period occupied by the reigns of these early Calukya 
I»iaoes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Ravikirti, the 
Jaina who composed the Aihole Inscription and represents him- 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi II. Vijayaditya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina temple to Udayadevapandita 
or Niravadyapandita, the house pupil of Srlpujyapada, who be- 

TJBBRA9.,Vo!.II. p. 375. 

u {R> O' B1j*adftfk«r'» Works, Vol. 
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iongred to the Devagana sect of the Mulasamgha, i. e. of the 
Dlganibara Jainas. Niravadyapandita is spoken of as a spiritual 
adviser of Vijayaditya’s' father, i. e. Vinayaditya.Vikramaditya II 
repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijayapandita, who is repre- 
sented to have silenced his opponents in argument and is styled 
the only disputant.* But Jainism in those days, as at the present, 
probably flourished in the Southern Maratha Country only. 

If the Puiyapada who wasthe preceptor of Niravadyapandita 
was the famous grammarian of that name, he must have flour- 
ished .some time before 618 Saka, the date of Vinayaditya’s death, 
i. e. about 600 Saka i.ir 678 A. D. All that is known about Pujya- 
pada and his relations to the Digamhara writers is not inconsi- 
stent with this date. But another date two hundred years earlier 
has also been assigned to Pujyapada. 

No Inscription has yet come to light showing any close rela- 
tions between the Buddhists and the Calukya princes. But that 
the religion did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, is shown by the account given by Hwan 
Thsang. Still there is little question that it was in a condition of 
decline. 

With the decline of Buddhism came the revival of 
Brahmanism and especially of the sacrificial religion. The pre- 
valence of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into dis- 
credit ; but we now see them rising into importance. Pulakesi I 
is mentioned in all the Inscriptions in which his name occurs, as 
having performed a great many sacrifices and even the Asva- 
medha. 

I have elsewhere'^ remarked that the names of most of 
the famous Brahmanical writers on sacrificial rites have the title 
of Svamin attached to them ; and that it was in use at a certain 
period, and w'as given only to those conversant with the sacrificial 
lore. The period of the early Calukyas appears to he that period. 

UTnd. Ant., Vol. Vtl, p. 112. 

2 Ind. Aut., Vol. VIT, p. 197. 

3 Report on MSS, for 1881, pji. 31, 32. 
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Amongst the Brahman grantees of these princes we have Nandi- 
svamin, Lohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin Dasasvamin the son of 
Jannasvamin and grandson of Revaevami-Diksita f DevasvSmin, 
Karkasvamin, YaiflaBvamin, N^ammasvamin, another DevasTS- 
min, Gargasvamin, Rudrasvaniin,® Prabhakarsvamin, Kesava- 
svamin,"* &o. There are others whose names have not this title 
attached to them. Among these names there are three borne by 
the great commentators on sacrificial Shtras and rites, viz. Karka- 
svamin, Devasvamin, and Kesavasvamin. Though it would he 
hazardous to assume that these writers were exactly the persons 
who are mentioned in the grants with those names, still it admits 
of no reasonable doubt that they are to be referred to the period 
when the C&lukyas reigned in Maharastra ; and probably flourish- 
ed in the Deccan or the Telngu and Kanarese countries. For the 
revival of Brahmanism was carried on vigorously in the 
Southern India. The ritual of the sacrifices must during the pre- 
vious centuries have become coufused, and It was the great object 
of these writers to settle it by the interpretation of the works of 
the old ^Isis. 

And the Puraiiic side of Brahmanism also received a great 
development during this period Temples in honour of the Puranic 
triad, Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara with a variety of names 
were constructed In many places. The worship of Siva in his terrific 

form seems also to have prevail id, as the Nasik grant of Naga- 

vardhana assigning a certain village to the worship of KapSlike- 
svara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show. Cave 
Architecture came to be used for the purposes of the Puranic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, as we 
see from the cave temple at Badami dedicated to the worship of 
Visnu by Mangallsa. The Calukyas, like their piedecessors in 
previous times, were tolerant towards all religions. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 77. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX. p. 128. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 131. 

4 JPPRAS., Vol, XVI, pp. ?37, ?39. 
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SECTION XI. 

The Rjstrakutas. 

The R&strskutae .are represented to have belonged to the race 
of Yadu.’ Acoordins: to the Wardha plates they were members of 
the Satyaki branch of the race ; and wore the direct descendants 
of a ^prince of the name of Ratta. He had a son of the name of 
Rastrakuta after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons ; and as remarked before, the Rastrakuta family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Ksatriyas 
named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Mah§.r5,stra 
'ftnd were found in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. 

"The Rftstrakutas were the real native rulers of the country 
and were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign 
origin, suoh as the SatavShanas and the Calukyas who established 
themselves in the Deccan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated. 

The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the 
grants hitherto discovered is Govinda I. But in an Inscription in 
the rock-cut temple of the Dasavataras at Ellora, the names of two 
earlier ones, Dantivarman and Indraraja, occur. * The latter was 
sGovdnda’.s father and the former his grandfather. Govinda I 
>w«6 .probably the prince of that name who in Raviklrti’s insccip- 
,tion at Aihole is spoken of as having attacked the C&lukya king 
'F.ulakeai II 4tnd to have afterwards become his ally. 

Govinda was succeeded by his son Karka, during whose reign 
the Brahmans performed many sacrifices and who seems to have 
patronized the old Vedic religion. After him his son Indraraja 
came to the throne. Indraraja married a girl who belonged to the 
^Qadnkya family., though on her mother's side she was oonimcted 
wtth the lunar raoe, probably that of the R&strakutas thetneeWes. 

1 Kharepatan plate, JBBBAS, Vol. T, p. 21-7 ; Sangli plates. JBBRAS, Vol. 

IV, p. 111. ; Navasari plates and Wardha plates, JBJKRAB, Vol. XVIII. 

p. 239 et seq 

2 Arob. Surv. West Ind., No. 10, pp. 92-96. 
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From this union sprang: Dantidurpa, who became king: after hie 
father. With a handful of soldiers Dantidurpa defeated the army 
of Karnataka, which hitherto had achieved very great glory by 
vanquishing the forces of the kings of KSncI, the Keralas, Colas, 
and Pfindyas, and of Sriharsa, the lord paramount of Northern 
India, and Vajrata and thus conquered Vallabha or the last 
Calukya king Kirtivarman II with ease. He thus acquired para- 
mount sovereignty in the South.* He also subdued the 
kings of Kaflci, Kalihga, Kosala, Sri-Saila, * Malava, Lata, and 

Tanka. At UjjayinI he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 

« 

in charity. ■* A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad in the 
Kolhapur district bears the date 675 of the Saka era, corresponding 
to A., D. 753.‘ 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at 
Karda,^ and his paternal uncle Krsnaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda" omits the name of Dantidurga, 
since the object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree of 
the reigning monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was 
but a collateral, and not to give the names of all the previous 
kings. In that grant Krsnaraja is spoken of as having “ rooted 
out ” a prince belong ing to the same family with himself who 
had taken to evil ways and to have himself assumed the task of 
governing for the “ benefit of his race.” 

The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krsnaraja could not 
have been Dantidugra, as has been supposed by some writers, 
since he was a powerful monarch who for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family In a grant found at Kavi, 
and another found in the Navasari district, Krsna is represented 

1 The army of EarrUt^aka was thus the army of the CBliikyas. 

Z Samangad grant, JBBRAS, Vol. 11, p. 375. 

3 This must have been the country aboui SrT-8aila which contains the cele- 
brated shrine of Malliksrjuna and which is situated on the lower KfsoB 
in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency. 

4 Arch. Surv. West, Ind., No. 10. loc. oit 

5 llefeTted to above. 

6 JRAS, Vol. HI. 

7 PuWsbed )» JBA8, Vol. VJJI, pg, 1^9^ ^303, 
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to have succeeded to the throne after Dantidurga’s death.’ The 
prince whom he set aside, therefore, must either have been a son 
of Dantidurga or some other nerson with a better claim to the 
throne than himself The statement of the Karda plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be d-’seredited as being made 
two hundred years after the occurrence. 

Krsnaraja, otherwise called Subbafcunga and also Akalavarsa, 
carried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Calukyas to 
complete subjection In two of the grants^ he is spoken of “ as 
having with the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or 
followers churred the ocean of the Calukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed'^ —an ocean that was inaccessible 
to others, - and drawn out from it the Laksmi^ ” of paramount 
sovereignty. He is said to have defeated Rahappa who was 
proud of his own power and prowess, and afterwards assumed the 
ensigns of supreme sovereignty. Who’’ this person was we have 
not the means ot detenviining. 

In the Wardha plates Krsnaraja is represented to have 
constructed many temples of Siva, which resembled the 
Kailasa mountain." fn the Baroda grant it is stated that Krsna- 
raja “caused to be constructed a temple of a wonderful form on the 
mountain at Elapura. When the gods moving in their aerial cars 
saw it, they were struck with wonder, and constantly thought 

1 See stanza 11 ( Iiid. Ant., Vol. V, p. 146; of the first half of which only 

remains, and lines 15 and 16, JBBRA8, Vol. XVIII, p. 257, 

lines 14, 15. 

2 Vaiii-Dindon ( JBAS., Vol. V ) and EEtdhanpur ( Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., 
p. 65 ) grants. 

3 The legend is that in early times mountain.s had wings, and as they did 
considerable mischief by their use, Indru set about cutting them. The 
mountains thereupon took refuge in the sea. The story originated from 
the double sense which the word parvata bears in the Vedas. It denotes 
" a mountain " and " a cloud ” also. Indra was the god Who prevented 
the clouds from flying from place to place, and compelled them to dis- 
charge their freight on the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

4 Vispu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out Lak^ml 
from It, whom he married. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol, XII, p. 182, 1. 13, 

6 Loc, dit. 
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much over the matter saying to themselvefi) ‘ This temple of Siva 
is self-eiistent ; for, such beauty is not to be found in a work of 
art.’ Even the arobitect who constructed it was struck with 
wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards m^ing 
another similar attempt, ‘ Wonderful I I do not know how it: was 
that I could construct it.’ King Krsna with his- own hands again 
decorated Sambhu (Siva) placed in that temple, by means of gold, 
rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of 
the Gahga, the moon, and the deadly poison.” 

The ending pura in the names of towns, when it 
undergoes a change at all, is invariably changed to ur, 
as in Sihur for Simhapura, Indur for Indrapura, Sirur for 
Sripura, &o. The EUpura of the Inscription,, therefore, is 
Elur ; and the temple described in the grant in such 
terms must be one of those excavated on the hills at iiie plaoe, 
perhaps the temple of KaiUsa itself.' Thus it appears that it 
was Krsnaraja that caused the Kailasa to be constructed, and the 
date assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on 
architectural grounds is verified. Krsnaraja must have reigned 

1 Dr. Blihler in his paper in Ind, Ant., Vol. VI, simply states that the 
“ grant ( Baroda) counect.s him ( KrsnarBja ) with the hill at Elapef, 
where he seems to have buiH a fort and a splendid temple of Siva." He 
has not identified ElSpura and did not perceive the important signifioanee 
of this and the next two stanzas. He, however, suspected that one of the 
versee was badly deciphered. That this and the following verses are 
Bomewhst badly deciphered there is no doubt ; but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal is far worse and Dr. B'libler was misled 
by it. Dr. Fleet has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XH, 
p. 162), but as regards this passage it certainly is no improvement on the 
first. He also once spoke of “a hill fort” ( Ind. Ant,, Vol. XI, p. 124), 
and now thinks ElSpura is in the passage meant to be represented as 
XrsparBja’s “ encampments.” He identifies Elapura with Yellapur in the 
North Xanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is described 
according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of Elur from 
ElBpura, and ElurS from ElSpuraka, leave little doubt that a rootC'OUt 
temple at Elura is meant to be spoken of ; and actually the existence of a 
Ra§Haknta Inscription in one of the temples confirms my conclusion. 
That my translation is correct and appropriate, I have shown in an article 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol, XII, p. 221, where the readar 
Will find tbc point fully dlsoussed. 
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in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., 
between 753 and 775 A. D. 

Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Qovinda II.’ Nothing 
particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 
general praise which is accorded to every prince, however weak 
and inglerious. It however appears from the Vani-Dindori and 
Radhanpur grants that he was superseded by his younger brother, 
Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having 
thus usurped the throne. The Wardha grant states that he gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 
to his younger brother Nirupama; and thus allowed the sovereign- 
ty to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems 
from the Paithan’' grant to have endeavoured to regain his power 
with the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva 
vanquished him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of 
supreme sovereignty. 

At the end of a Purina entitled Harivamsa o" the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the work was com- 
posed by Jinasuna in the Saka year 705 while Vallabha the son 
of Krsna was ruling over the South. Govinda II is in the Kavi 
and Paithan grants called Vallabha, while one of the names of 
Dhruva, the second son of Krsna I, was Kalivallabha. Govinda 
II, therefore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus 
to have been on the throne in the Saka year 705, or A.u. 783.* 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the “ Matchless, ” Kalivallabha, and Dharavarsa. 
He humbled the Pallava king of Kind and obtained from him 

1 The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and Radhanpur 
grants, for the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga*s Is 
omitted in the Baroda grant; but he is alluded to when they state that 
Dhruva or Nirupama set aside his elder brother. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV» p. 107. 

( )% ) 

#*ri ( q ^ ^ ots u 

Rajendralal's Bkr. MSS. Vol. VI, p. 80, and MSS in the Deccan Collage 
Collection^. 

13 I A. Bhandalkar't Works, Vol. Ilf. } 
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a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the prince of the 
Ganga family, which ruled over the Cera country. He also carried 
his arms into the North against the king of the Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been Kausambi, the modern Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gauda country. He drove the Vatsa prince into the 
impassable desert of Marwar and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king.’ The Jaina 
Harivamsa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in 
Saka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama. According to the Navasari grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Kosala also ; and in the Wardha plates 
he is represented as having three white umbrellas. A stone 
Inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 
There he is styled Dharavarsa and Kalivallabha. ' The last name 
occurs also in the Wardha grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan. This prince does not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in Saka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charter was issued. 

Dhruva-Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda IIL 
The Radhanpur and Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in 
the Saka year 730 corresponding to A I). 808 while he was at 
Mayurakhandl. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in 
the Nasik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether Mayura- 
khandl was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Rastrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that during his time the Rastrakutas became invincible,- 
as the Yadavas of Puranic history did when under the guidance of 
Krsna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave 
prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne inhis favour; but 


1 Vuni-Dindori and Radhanpur plate.s. 

2 Ind, Ant.. Vol. XI. p. 125. 

3 The Samvatsara or cyclic year given in the first is Sarvajit, the current 
Saka year oorrespondidg to which was 730, while in the second it is Vyaya 
correspond\ng to 729 current, As regard.: the exact signification to he 
attached to thc'.e date:, iec Appendix B. 
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he declined, erpreselng himself perfectly satisfied with bis position 
as Yuvaraja or prince-regent. ' 

When after his father’s death he ascended the throne, 
twelve kings united .their forces and rose against him, 
desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the Rastrakutas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly inflicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Ganga prince of Cera, who had 
been kept in custody by his father ; but no sooner did he go back to 
his native country, than he put himself into an attitude of hostility. 
But Govinda III immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. 

Subsequently he marched against the Gurjara king, 
who fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to 
Malwa, the king of which country knowing himself to be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. When MSrSsar- 
va, the ruler of the adjoining country, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from his spies that Gov inda’s army had encamp- 
ed on the slopes of that mountain, he went up to him, and throw- 
ing himself at his feet presented to him his most highly valued 
heirlooms which no other prince had ever got before. On this 
occasion Govinda spent the rainy season at a place called Srlbha- 
vana, which has not been identified. When the rains were over, 
he marched with his army to the Tungabhadra, w’here he stayed 
for a short time, and brought the Pallava king of KancI under 
a more complete subjection than before. Thence he sent a message 
to the king of Vengi, or the country between the lower Krsna 
and the Godavari, who probably belonged to the eastern 
Calukya dynasty, and he came and attended on him as if 
he were his servant.* 

1 The Kavi grant, however, states that the father did raise him to the su- 
preme sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his 
family of, i. e. when he found the enemies of his family too powerful for 
him, he raised his son to the throne and assigned to him the task of sup- 
pressing them. Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 147, v, E7. The reading, however, 
is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must be those twelve 
whom he is represented to have vanquished m the other grants, 

% Vani Dindori and Radhanpur plates, 
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This grand victorious march to the North and the 
South must have taken place before Saka 726 or A. D. 
804. For, in a copper-plate grant bearing that date 
found in the Kanarese country, it is stated that when the 
king ( Govinda III ) “ having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
KaficI had come to levy tribute, and when his encampments were 
on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra " he allotted some lands to one 
Sivadhari at a holy place named Ramesvara. ‘ His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 
Saka 716 past, or 794 A. D,, since the Paithan charter which was 
issued in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III thus acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears 
to have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country 
from Malwa in the North to Kancipura in the South, and to have 
under his immediate sway the country between the Narmad& and 
Tuhgabhadrfi. The Vani-Dindori plates convey a village situated 
in the Nasik district, while those found in the Kanarese country 
assign some land near the Tuhgabhadra. The province of L&ta, 
situated between the Mahi and the lower T&pl, was assigned by 
him to his brother Indra,® who became the founder of another 
branch of the dynasty. Govinda III, as stated in the Baroda 
grant, made and unmade kings. His secondary names as found 
in his own grants were Prabhutavarsa or “ Raining profusely, " 
Prthvivallabha or “ the Lover of the Earth,” and Srl-Vallabha. 
Others will be noticed below. The Baroda grant was issued by 
Karka, the son of Govinda’s brother Indra, the king of L&ta, in 
Saka 734 or A. D. 812, and the Kavi grant, by Govinda the younger 
brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or A. D. 827. We need not notice 
these princes further, since they belong more to the history of 
Gujarat than of the Deccan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son 
and successor of Nirupama is stated to be Jagattunga. Now, 
since Govinda III was one of the greatest princes of this dynasty, 

1 Ind, Ant., Vol. XI, pp. 126-7. 

2 Xavi plate, Ind. Ant,, Vol. V, p, 147, v, S9; Baroda grant, JBAS, Vol 
VIII, p. 296, V, 21, in which flfr ought to be 'TX’T as in the Ktyvi. 
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it is impossible that he should have been passed over by the 
writers of these grants. Jagattuhga, the son of Nirupama, must, 
therefore, be Govinda himself and no other. 

After his death his son Amoghavarsa, whose proper 
name appears to have been Sarva,' came to the throne. 
He seems to have marched against the Calukyas of Vengi 
and put several of the princes to death.® In the Navasari 
gtant Amoghavarsa is spoken of simply as Yallabha and is styled 
B&jarfija or king of kings and also Vira-NSrayana. This last 
title is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that 
as the God Nirayana brought out the earth which was immersed 
in the ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty 
out of the ocean in the shape of the Calukyas in which it had 
sunk. He is also represented to have “ burnt ” the Calukyas. 
These also must be allusions to Amoghavarsa’s wars with 
the Calukyas of Vengi ; and he probably conquered some territory 
belonging to them. 

In the Karda grant the city of Manyakheta is spoken 
of as being in a very flourishing condition in his time. 
There is little question that it was his capital ; but whether it 
was he who founded it and made it the capital of the dynasty 
cannot be clearly made out from that grant, as the reading given 
by Mr. Wathen is corrupt. But the Wardha plates are clear on 
the point. In them the successor of Jagattuhga is called Nrpa- 
tunga ; and he is represented to have founded the city of Manya- 
kheta, which “ put the city of the Gods ” to shame. MSnyakheta 
has been properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam's terri- 
tory. 

In the Kanheri caves there are three Inscriptions, in which 
the reigning paramount sovereign is represented to be Amogha- 
varsa. In one of them Pullasakti of the Silahara family, and in 
the other two his son, Kapardin, are mentioned as his dependents 
ruling over Konkan, which province had been assigned to them by 
Amoghavarsa. The dates occurring in the last two are Saka 775 and 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 183, 1. 25. 

2 Sangli plates. But the reading: is somewhat corrupt. 
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799.' An Inscription at Sirur in the Dharwar district published 
by Dr. Fleet is dated Saka 788, vyaya, which is represented as 
the fifty-second year of the reign of Amoghavarsa so that the 
year 799 Saka of the Kanheri Inscription must have been the 
sirty-third of his reign. The cyclic year vyaya corresponds to 
the Saka 788 past and 789 current. This prince appears thus to 
have begun to reign in Saka 737 pa.Ht. 

In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina work 
entitled Uttarapurana, or the latter half of the Maha- 
purana, by Gunabhadra, Amoghavarsa is represented to 
have been a devoted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint 
named Jinasena, who was the preceptor of Gunabhadra, and 
wrote the Adipurana or the first part of the same work,* Jinasena 
himself at the end of his poem the Parsvabhyudaya gives ex- 
pression to a wish that Amoghavarsa may reign for a long time. 
An important work on the philosophy of the Digam bara Jainas 
entitled Jayadhavala is represented at the end to have been com- 
posed when 759 years of the Saka king had elapsed in the reign 
of Amoghavarsa. In the intoductory portion of 'a Jaina mathe- 
matical work entitled Sarasarhgraha by Viraearya, Amoghavarsa 
is highly praised for his power and his virtues, and is spoken of 


1 JBBBAS, Vol. VI, West's copies No.s. 15 and 42; Ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 11, and 
Prof. Kielhorn's paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 133. The cyclic year 
given with 775 is PrajSpati, the current Saka year corresponding to which 
however, was 774. Prof, Kielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka 
from the day of the week and fortnight and found it to bo 773 expired, 
i. e. 774 current. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this PurSna have been purchased by me for Government. 
The stanza in which Amoghavarsa is alluded to is this 


JRJTi 




“ The king Amoghavarsa remembered himself to have been purified that 
day when tbt lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of his 
diadem becoming reddish by the dust-polien of [ Jmasena’s ] foot-lotuses 
appearing in the stream [ of waterlike lustre ] flowing from the collection 
of the brilliant rays of his nails ; — enough — that prosperous Jinasena with 
the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the world, " 
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as a follower of the Jaina doctrine ( Syadvada ).' He is mention- 
ed there also by his other name Nrpatunga. The authorship of a 
small tract consisting of questions and answers on moral subjects; 
entitled Prasnotlara-ratnamalika, which has been claim- 
ed for Samkaracarya and one Samkaraguru by the 
Brahmans, and for Vimala by the Svetambaras, is attributed 
to king Amoghavarsa by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsa composed the Ratnamalika after he had abdi- 
cated the throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit * in him. There is another Amoghavarsa in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious temper. 
But he reigned for a short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
the work in the Tibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsa, who is represented as a great king. 
The Tibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Anughodaya by Schiefner ; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsa.* 
From all this it appears that of all the Rastrakuia princes, 
Amoghavarsa was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas ; 
and the statement that he adopted the Jaina faith seemstohe true. 

Amoghavarsa’s son and successor was Akalavarsa. He married 
the daughter of Kokala, king of Cedi, who belonged to the Hai- 
haya race, and by her had a son named Jagattunga. Akalavarsa’s 
proper name was Krsna as is evident from the Navasari grant and 
also from the Wardha and the Karda plates. He is the Krsna- 
raja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prthvi- 
rama made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had caused 
to be 'constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. ^ Another 

1 This and the two preceding reference? I owe to the kindness of Mr. K. B 
Pathak. 

S See ray Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84 ; Notes, &o., p, 
ii. Tbo stanza is 

51 W II 

8 Weber's Indische Streifen, Vol. I,, p, 210, 

4 JBBRAS., Vol. X„ p, 200, The cyclic year mentioned is Manfflatha, 
‘which corresponds to Saka 797 past, 
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Jaina temple was built by a Vaisya or Bania named Cikarya dur- 
ing his reign in Saka 824 at Mulgund in the Dharwar district ; 
and in the Inscription which records this fact he is styled Krsna 
Vallabha' 

Krsna or Akalavarsa appears to have been a powerful 
prince. He is represented as having frightened the Gurjara, 
humbled the pride of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their repose, and exacted 
obedience from the Andhra, Kalihga, Gahga, and Magadha.* 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina PurS.na noticed above, was 
consecrated in Saka 820, the cyclic year being Pingala,* by Loka- 
sena the pupil of Gunadhara, who was the author of the second 
part. In the historical appendix, “ the lofty elephants of Akala- 
varsa ” are represented “ to have drunk the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the Kaumara forest ( in the extreme south ), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the 

1 16., p, 198, The cyclic year is Dundubbi, which fell in 825 current. 

8 Wardha and Havasari plates, JBBRAS., Vol. XVllI pp. 239-269. 

V. i. 

it « « >9 

it * it it 

>mr^,5Tf5Wii 3Prr% n 

" Victorious in the world is this holy PurSpa, the essence of the SSstra* 
which Was finished and worshipped by the best among respectable [men]* 

* * in the year Pingala ihat brings about great prosperity and confers 
happiness on all mankind, at the end of the year measured by 820 of the 
ora of the Saka king * * * , while that king AkElnvarsa, all of whose 
enemies were destroyed and whose fame was pure ( or who acquired reli- 
gious merit and fame ) was protecting the whole earth.” 

The cyclic year year Pingala corresponded to S20 Saka current, 
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«un did not penetrate. " ' The date 833 Saka has alao been aasign- 
ed to AkSlavarsa.* It will have been seen that an Inscription at 
Saundatti represents Krsnaraja to have been the reigning: prince 
in Saka 797, while one in the Kanheri caves speaks of his father 
Amogfaavarsa as being on the throne two years later, i. e., in 799. 
This discrepancy must be due to the fact mentioned in the Eatna- 
rafilika that the latter had abdicated the throne in his oldage. 
The real reigning prince therefore in Saka 797 and 799 must 
have been Akalavarsa his son; but the writer of the Kanheri Inscrip- 
tion must in the latter year have put in Amoghavarsa’s name, 
as he was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no 
significance in his eyes. 

Akalavarsa’s son was Jagattunga. Bui he did not ascend the 
throne as appears from the fact that his name is not mentioned in 
the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant, after Akalavarsa, 
but that of Indra, who is spoken of as Akalavarsa’s grandson, 
while Jagattunga is mentioned in another connection below. And 
in the Navasari grant Indra is represented as “ meditating on the 
feet ” of Akalavarsa, and not of Jagattunga though he was his 
father, which shows that he w'as the immediate successor of 
Akalavarsa. But the Wardha grant is explicit. It tells us that 
Jagattunga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 
ascended the throne. Jagattunga married Laksinl, the daughter 
if his material uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is called Rana- 
vigraha in the Sangali and Navasari grants, and Samkaragana in 
the Karda plates. But it will be presently shown that the Karda 
plates contain many mistakes and are the source of a good deal 
of confusion in the history of this dynasty. From this union 
sprang Indra, who succeeded his grandfather. His title was 
Nityavarsa according to the Navasari grant ; and his son Govinda 
IV is in the Sangali grant spoken of as “ meditating on the feet ” 
of Nityavarsa, which also shows, that that was Indra’s title. 

5fr?f Tfg ^ \ 

9 tnd. Ant., Vol. Xr, p. 108. 

13 I R. G. Hhandurkajf s Work^, Vol, 111. ] 
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Nityavarsa is the donor in the Navasari grant He is re*- 
presented as residing at his capital Manyakheta, but to have on 
the occasion gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modern 
Kadoda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Pattabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festival in honour of his coronation. At 
Kurundaka he granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. He also gave away twenty lacs 
of Drammas in charity after having weighed himself against 
gold. The village conveyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna 
situated in the Lata country. It has been identified with Tena in 
the Navasari division of the Baroda State. The grant weis issued 
in Saka 836 ; so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in 
that year. Another set of copper-plates found in the Navasari 
district records the grant of the village of Gumra (identified with 
the modern Bagumra ) by the same prince. The grant was issued 
at the same time as the other, and the contents mutatis mutandis 
are exactly the same.' 

From these grants of villages in the Navasari district 
which must have formed a part of the old country of L&ta, 
and from the statement in the Wardha plates that Krsna 
or Akalavarsa humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it 
appears that the main branch of the Rasrrakutas reigning at 
Manyakheta must have, in Akalavarsa’s time, supplanted or 
reduced to a humble position the dynasty of their kinsmen in 
Gujarat, which had been founded in the time of Jagattunga or 
Govinda III. Indra was the reigning monarch in Saka 838, the 
cyclic year being Dhatu, as appears from an Inscription published 
by Dr. Fleet.® 

As regards the next king there is some confusion in the Karda 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear. Indra married a 
lady roin the Haihaya family of Cedi again. Her name was 
Vijamba ; ^ and she was the daughter of Ahganadeva, the son of 

1 Vol. XVllI, p. 261f. ' 

J Iiid. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 224. 

3 Dr. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the Sangali glfaflt 
calls her DvijariibS, but in the facsimile given by him the name is distinct* 
ly VijariibS in both the places where it occurs. The Sanskrit of VijSmbS 
IS Vidyamb.!, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI', p. 250. 
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Arjuna, who was the eldest son of Kokkala, mentioned above. 
By her Indra had a son named Govinda, who is the last king 
noticed in the Sangali grant, since it was issued by him. But 
according to the Kharepatan grant, Govinda was the younger 
brother of a prince named Amoghavarsa. ' The immediate suc- 
cessor of Indra, therefore, was Amoghavarsa, and after him his 
younger brother Govinda came to the throne. And this is con- 
firmed by the Karda plates also. Amoghavarsa and Govinda are 
there meant to be mentioned as the two sons of AmbS,, who is the 
same as the Vijamba of the Sangali plate. But In the text of the 
grant Govinda and Aihba form one compound, so that the transla- 
tors of the grant call the lady Govind&rhba, which certainly is an 
unique or an absurd name. Thus they drop king Govinda alto- 
gether.® But the Wardha grant is explicit on the point. From it 
we learn that Amoghavarsa was the elder brother of Govinda, but 
that he died immediately after his father, as if “ out of love for 
him ”, and then Govinda came to the throne. The Sangali grant 
of Govinda IV, ns he must be called, does not mention Amogha- 
varSB by name ; but states that “ though Govinda had the power, 
he did not act with any reprehensible cruelty towards his elder 
brother, and did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume 
the nature of a devil by casting aside considerations of impurity, 
but became Sahasahka by his matchless enterprise and 
liberty. ” What this statement exactly means it is diffi- 
cult to say. But probably Govinda was believed to have 
encompassed his brother’s death, and the other accusations 
referred to were whispered against him ; and this is 
intended as a defence. 

1 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p, 109, Vol. XT, Tnd. Ant., speaks of 
Govinda's brother as unnamed. But he is named Amoghavarsa in the 
Kharepatan grant, and also in that of Karda, if properly understood. 

2 The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is : 

%«rf l U Now the 

first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mis- 
takes. For, (1) it contains, m substance, a repetition of what we have in 
the first line of stanza 12, and (2) if it is read here as it is, we shall have 
to make AmbS a wife of Jagattuhga along with Laksmi, who has been 
represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her to be Lakfmi's 
sister, the father of both being ^(lifakaragaija. But AnibS or VijSmbS is in 
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The Kharepatan and Wardha grants agree in reprosenlh 
ing Govinda as a prince addicted to sensual pleasures> 
The former says that he was “ the abode of the dramatic senti* 
ment of love and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful 
women, ’’ and the latter, that he was “ the source of the sportive 
pleasures of Love, his mind was enchained by the eyes of women, 
he displeased all men by his vicious courses, and his health being 
undermined, he met with an untimely death. ” The words used 
have double senses from which it would appear that the affairs of 
the state also fall into confusion and hastened his destruction. 
But the Sangali grant which was issued by him has of course 
nothing but praise for him. Govinda’s other names were Prabhu- 
tavarsa and Suvaruavarsa ( raining gold ) and probably S&ha- 
sfinka also. The grant was issued in Saka 855, or A. D. 933, in 
the Vijaya ' year of the cycle, while he was at his capital Mfinyar 

the Sangali grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Ahgaasdeva, the 
Bon of Arjuna, who was the brother of Rapavigraha, the father of Lakfml ; 
that is, AmbS was the daughter- of Laksml's first cousin. She is alto 
distinctly represented as the wife of Indra and the mother of Gov^inda IV. 
Again, if we take the lines as they are, the result will be that the KArda 
grant makes no mention of 'ndra’s wife Vij9mb3 and of bis sons Amogha- 
varsa and Govinda IV, the latter of whom reigned, as we shall see, for 
at least fifteen years. Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, the 
Sangali grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagattunga's marriage wRh 
a lady of the name of GovmdSmbS. And the second line 

l looks as if the intention of the writer of it was to sef 
forth the names of the two sons of Indra, Amoghavarsa and of their 
mother Amba or VijSmba. And it seems to me that the following stanza, 
in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised refers to Govinda 
IV, who, as noticed in the text below, was called Suvarnavarsa by people 
because be “rained down gold." The name of the prince, therefore, 
must occur in the verse immediately previous. The first line must, it il 
clear to me, have crept in through mistake. If it were not read here, the 
second would be applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, i.e., 
Indra, and the whole would be consistent with the information derived 
from the Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the second line is to 
read for ^ and then Amba would be released from her incongruous 
association with Govinda, and the whole would be consistent and intelli- 
gible. There must be other mistakes also in the Karda grant. Very pro- 
bably a verse or two are omitted here, as also after the next stanza, where 
Kpsnaraja is abruptly introduced and spoken of parenthetically. 

1 The current Sake year was 856. 
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libeta. Oovlnda IV on the throne in Saks 841, as appeals 
fifott att I&eoiripi(lloii puhliehed by Dr. Fleet, in which under the 
damO of Prabhuita Versa he is represented as the reigning sovereign.’ 
The Ihsorlptlop, however, is dated 840 Saka ; but from the 
oyoflo year PramSthin, which is also given, it must be understood 
that flie year meant is 841 6aka. It will appear from this that 
Indra or STityavarsa, who succeeded his grandfather in Saka 836, 
had a very short reign, and his eldest son, Amoghavarsa, could 
have been on the throne only for a few months. Govinda TV, like 
AmoghaVaroa I, wae at war with the Calukyas of Vehgi. * 
Another Inscription represents Govinda IV as the reigning 
monarch In l^aka 851. ^ 

From the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV was 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second sonof Jagat- 
tuhga. Ha fs represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krsnaraja, and after 
hte death his younger brother Khotika become king. The Karda 
grant is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood 
it is perfectly consistent with that of Kharepatan. It states : 
" When the elder brother Krsnarajadeva went to heaven, Khot- 
tigadeva, who was begotten by the king Amoghavarsa on Kanda> 
kadavl, the daughter of Yuvaraja, become king.”* Here the exprea- 
sfon “ eKter brother ” must be taken as related to Khottigadeva 
and not to the preceding king,* whoever he-, may have been. 

1 InJ. Ant., Vol. XU, p. 222. Dr. Fleet however identifies this PrabhUta- 
var;a wfth Jagattuiigs the son of AkSlavar^a or Kreva II and father 
of liityavarfa, But as we have seen, Nityavarsa was on the throne in 
^aka 836 and' 838, wherefore his father could not have been the relgding 
prince in Saka 840 or 841. Besides, as I have shown, Jagattuhga did not 
ascend' tbe throne at all. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. Xlf, p. 249, and ray note on Professor Peterson’s Report on 
MSB for 1883-84, p. 48. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249. 

5 Vdr, the dlSUSe oontalhing that expression is dependent on the principal 
sentence, which is in the next or 16th stanza, and the subject of which ia 
EHoiligadeva. See the paSsaSe in tbe last note. 
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Khotika therefore wae even according to the Karda grant, the 
younger brother of KrsDarSja. But he is represented to have 
been the son of Amoghavarsa, while Krsnaraja is spoken of in 
the Kharepatan plates as the son of Baddina. In an Inscription 
at Salotgi, Krsnaraia, the son of Amoghavarsa, is represented to 
have been reigning at Manyakheia in 867 Saka, ’ that is, twelve 
years after the Sangali grant of Govinda IV was issued. He 
must have been the same prince as that mentioned in the grants 
we have been examining. For the Krsna of these was the second 
king after Govinda IV. His father Baddip,a, who was Govinda’s 
uncle, must have been on old man when he succeeded, and conse- 
quently must have reigned for a very short time. .Hence his son 
Krsna came to be king within twelve years after Govinda’s grant; 
and there is no other Krsna mentioned in the grants who is likely 
to have been on the throne in 867 Saka. If, then, the Krsna of the 
grants is the same as the Krsna of the Salotgi Inscription here we 
have evidence that his father ’s name was Amophavarsa; so that 
the Baddiga of the Kharepatan plates was the same as the Amo- 
ghavarsa of the Karda plates. Krsnaraja and Khotika were thus 
brothers, and it would appear from the wording of the statement 
in the Karda plates that they were the .sons of the same father but 
of different mothers. * 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 205 t. The cyclic year given is Plavahga, which 
followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding to which 
was 870. According to another system, which however was rarely used 
in Southern India, it was Plavahga in a part of the year 867 Saka expired. 

2 Dr. Fleet, following Mr. Wathen’s translation, makes Kr®Ca' whom be 
calls Er§Qa III. the elder brother of Amoghavarsa and thus a son of 
Jagattuhga. But in the Kharepatan grant ho is distinctly represented as 
the son of Baddiga who was the son of Jagattuhga, and in the Wardha 
plates, as the son of Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhga, and was thus a 
grandson of Jagattuhga. He is also represented as Khotika'a elder 
brother. 1 have shown in the text that the expression “ elder brother ", 
oocorring in the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction be taken 
as referring to Khoftiga and in this way that grant becomes perfectly 
consistent with that of Kharepatan. The Amoghavar.s.a who was the son 
of Jagattuhga is that spoken of in the sixteenth stanza of the Karda grant, 
and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, who was the 
son of Indra and nephew of that Amoghavarsa, as I have shown above. 
Dr. Fleet brings in another Krspa and makes him the younger brother of 
Ehofika, and identifies him with Nirupama ( see the text below ) and with 
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And these points have been placed beyond the possibility of doubt 
by the Wardha grant. After Govinda’s death, we are told, the feuda- 
tory chiefs entreated Amoghavarsa the son of Jagattuhga, who was 
“ first among the wise ” and the “ best of serene sages ”, to assume 
the reins of power. He was assisted in the government by his 
son Krsna, who, though but a crown-prince, wielded very great 

the Krsaa whcse dates range from Saka 867 to 878. What his authority 
is I do not know. But the Kharepatan grant mentions one KpsQa only, the 
elder brother of Xbotika and son of Baddiga. The Xarda also mentions 
one only, and as to hi.s relation with the other princes, I have shown that 
that grant agrees with the Kharepatanplates. The whose dates range 
from 867 to 878 is to be identihed with the elder brother of Ehofika and is 
not to be considered a different prince unalluded to in the grants. Niru- 
pama, the younger brother of Kbo(ika, is not and cannot have been this 
Efspa, because his elder brother and the elder brother of Ebo^iga was 
called Krsna, and he too could not have been called by the same name, 
Nirupama does not appear to have been a reigning prince, for in the Karda 
plates he is only parenthetically introduced as the father of Kakka, who 
was a reigning prince , and lu the Kharepatan grant he is cot mentioned 
at all by name, hut Kakkala is .said to be the son of the brother of Kbofika. 
Kp?ua, on the other hand, was on the throne from 867 to 878 Baka accord- 
ing to the stone Inscriptions. Again if Khotika was the elder brother of 
this Kirupama-Kr.sna It IS impossible that be should be reigning in 893 
Baka, while Krsna should be on the throne from 867 to 878 
Saka, that is, before his elder brother. Kpspa, therefore, was the elder of 
the two as stated in the Kharepatan grant, and Khotika the younger. Dr, 
Fleet, however, being undtr the belief that this last was the elder brother, 
gives the following explanation of the discrepancy in the dates : — "Kot'tiga 
or Kho^tiga left no is.sue, and this explains why the date of his Inaoription 
now published is considerably later than the dates obtained for KffPa IV, 
viz., there being no probability of Kottiga leaving any issue, first his 
younger brother Kpspa IV. was joined with him in the government and 
then the latter's son Kakka III.”— ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 255 ). This 
supposition is not supported by any circumstance ; on the contrary it is 
utterly discountenanced by the Inscriptions of Krspa which represent 
him to be the ” Suprenpe king of great kings," ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 858 ), 
and to have been reigning at the time at M.3nyakheta and governing the 
kingdom ( Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p. 210 ). Otherwise, they would have spoken 
of him as YuvarSja. Thus there were not two Kpspas but only one. He 
Was the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsa, not his brother. His earliest 
date is that of the Wardha grant, i. e., 862 Saka and the latest 881 that of 
the Ya^astilaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the 
Balotgi and other stone Inscriptions bearing the dates 867 , 873 and 878 
Paka< Khotiga vras his younger brother, and Nirupama the youngcat. 
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PQwer. The enemies who transgressfiii luB yert 

punished ; he put to death Dantiga and B^ppsulc^ .wjtu> 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued pijinc^; 

what appears to be a colony of the S-WSS in bia donj^Vto?^ 
Hearing of the ease with which he capitu^ed t^e 
the South, the Gurjara prince, who wa^ prepuring ,to .thie 
fortresses of Kalanjara and Citrakuta in the North, had to g^ve up 
the enterprise. All feudatory chiefs between tbe pnd 

the western oceans and between the HlfpS^a ^^4 ■ShhtWa 
( Ceylon ) paid obeisance to him. After be had thus i^n^asad the 
power of his family firm, his fath» died, and he ascandad the 
throne. The Wardha plates announce the grant of a riilage to 
the north-west of Nagpur near the modern Mohagaon made by 
KrsnarAja, who is also called AkAlavar^, in the napie of his 
brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the ?lS.pva scbnol ef the 
white Yajurveda on the &th,of the dark half; of ysMikliM^ ih '^ka 
B62, corresponding to 940 A. 0 ., thecycHo-yaar'.beiDg fiSrvari. This 
prince is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

Krsnaraja was the reigning monarch ip ^73.' At 

the end of a Jaina work called Yaiastilakh by .BopsadsYb It is 
jtated that it was finished on the 13th of Oaitra wheni^Sl years of 
the era of the Saka king had elapsed, 4;he cyclic year being 
Siddharthin, during the reign of a feudatory of KrsnarSjadeva. 
Krsnarajadeva is spoken of as reigning gloriqu^y, hay^iig: jjub- 
dued the Fandyas, Sirhhala, the Colas, the C^Uf^ 

Khotikp, his brother, w as on the throne in iSji^.893 

Eihotika was succeeded, according to the Kharepatan grant, by 
Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama, according to the Karda grppt. Kp^kplplp sgjid tp Ijave 
been, a brave soldier ; but he was .007«m6r«d.iB,b§j;tle^by T ft jjy r*, 
who belonged to toe Galukya race, and ttmg Ah** fovertigntr of 'the 
Decoan passed from the hands of the BMImkutas once more 
into those of the C&lukyas. The Karda gtajat, which w^ ipadc 
in the reign of Kakkala, is dated Saka 394 pr A. p. 97^. ^AnH 
another Inscription represents him as beipg pp.tbe throne |p .896 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 257, und Vol. XI, p. 10«^ 

S Beof. Peterson's Report, loo. oi(. 

8 lad. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 255, 
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cuireni,' th« cyclic year being Srlmukha. But in this year or 
Saks 896 past Tailapa attained sovereign powers.* The Rastra- 
kutas were thus supreme masters of this country from about 
A. D. 748 to A. D. 973, that ie, for nearly two hundred and twenty- 
five yeare. 

That the princes of this race were very powerful there can be 
little doubt. The rock-cut temples at Elura still attest their 
power and magnificence. Under them the worship of the Purinic 
gods rose into much greater importance than before. ' The days 
when kings and princes got temples and monaeteries cut out of 
the solid rock for the use of the followers of Gotama Buddha had 
gone hy, never to return. Instead of them, we have during this 
period temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent 
scale and dedicated to the worship of Siva and Visnu. Several 
of the grants of these Rasrrakuta princes praise their bounty, and 
mention their having constructed temples. Still, as the Kanheri 
Inscriptions of the reign of Amoghavarsa I show. Buddhism had 
its votaries and benefactors, though the religion had evidently 
sunk into unimportance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the 
prominence it had acquired during the Calukya period, or even 
made greater progress. Amoghavarsa was, as we have seen, a 
great patron of it, and was perhaps a convert to it ; and some of 
the minor chiefs and the lower castes, especially the traders, were 
its devoted adherents. The form of Jainism that prevailed in the 
country was mostly that professed by the Digambara sect. A 
good many of the extant Digambara works were, as we have 
seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early Calukya 
princes, those of the Ristrakfitas contain accounts in verse of the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature 
of those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in Sanskrit 
literature, possessing the same merits and fruits. The Rastra- 
kutas, therefore, must have been patrons of learning, and probably 
had poets in their service. One of the three Krsnas belonging to 

1 Ind. Amt., Vol. XII, p. SfO. 

{ Th« cyclic year mentioaed along with the first of these two dates it 
Angiras, the curronf ^aka yaagr corresponding to which was 895, 

14 [ R. G, Bhandarkar's Works, VoV Ilf, ] 
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the dynasty is the hero of an artificial poem by Haiiyudha antitiad 
the Kavirahasya, the purpose of which is to exidain ttw dietisetion 
as regards sense and eoniugational pecnlarities between roots 
having the same external form. He is spolren of ae the panuncuat 
sovereign of Daksinfipatha.’ Prof. Westergaard, however, iiiioaght 
him to be the Ersnaraja of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Eavira- 
basya he is spoken of in one place as “ having sprung from the 
Rastrakuta race," ‘ and is in another called “ the ornament of 
the lunar race," ^ which description is of course not a{q;)licable to 
the Vijayanagara prince. 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful 
dynasty of the name of BalharSs who ruled at a place caHed 
Mankir. The name of the city would show that the RSstrakutas, 
whose capital was M&nyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. But 
Balharfi, the name of the dynasty, has not been identified witti 
any that might be considered to be applicable to the RSstrakfitas. 
But to me the identification does not appear difficult. The RSstra- 
kutas appear clearly to have assumed the title of Vallahba which 
was used by their predecessors ttie CSlukyas. We have seen that 
Qovinda IT is called Vallabha in two grants, Amoghavarsa I in 
a third, and Krraa III in a fourth. In an Inscription on a Stone 
tablet at Laksmetvara, Glovinda III is called Srl-Vallabha,* while 


1 I 

"In DakficBpatho, which Is rendered holy by the light of the sage 
Agastya, there was a king of the name of Kfsparsja who was crowned ae 
B pBTamouDt sovereign." 

* fTiaiJffvgtt 5ivrin vt hv>>9T; i 

" Who will equal In strength that lord of the world sprang from tke 
RXi^imkQta rae«, wlio hie power beers en ineompareble burden.*' 

" That ornament of the lunar race extracts the juice of Soma in 
sacrihoes.” 

4 tndi Ant., Vol. XI, p. 156. 
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in Am Badhanpur plates he is spoken of as VaUabha-narendra. In 
the Sangali and Karda grants also the reigning king is styled Valla- 
bha-narendra, while in other Inscriptions we find the title 
Prthivivallabha alone used. Now Vallabha-narendra means “ the 
king Vallabha,” and is the same as Vallabhar&ia, the words 
raia(n) and5 narendra both denoting “ a king”. Vallabha-rfija 
should, by the rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, be- 
come Vallabha-ray, Ballaha-ray, or Balha-ray. This last is the 
same as the Balhari of the Arabs. 
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Th« genaalogy of th« Rft«trafcQtot is shown in thi following 
table : — 

1. >a>tiT«rBiin. 

8. In^M I. 


S. QaTi>tlaI. 


4. Eaift.* I. 


5. Indra II. 7. Kr»ma I. AkSlavaraa, or ^ubhatunga. 

■ ■ _l 

I ■ I . 

6. Dantiduhoa. 8. OoviNDA II. 9. DHRUTA, Nirupuna, 

(87J e.) (705 B.) or DhSrSvsssa. 

10. Govinda III. Jagattunga I, or Prabhutavarsa. Indra. 

(716, 726 A 730 8.) 

Eurka. Qorinda. 
(724 i) (74# S.) 

Gujarat Branab. 

11. S'arva Nrpatunga or Amoghararsa I. 

(759, 773, 788 & 799 1) 

12. Krsna II. or Amogbararaa I. 

(7'97, 820, 824 & 83 J S.) 

I 

JagattuAga. 


13. Indra III, or Nityavaraa. 16. Baddioa or Amoghararsa III. 
(836 & 838 8.) ' j 


14. AMCQHAVARsA II. 15. GOvindaIT. I 

(841, 851 & 855 S'.^ \ 

17. Kbsn a III or AkSlararaa. 18. Khotika. Nirupama. 

(8'62,' 8«7. 873, 878 & 881 8 ) (893 S.) 

19. Eakkala, Earka II, or 
Amoghayarsa.IV. 

(894 &: 895 B.) 

(a) The names of those who ware supreme sovereigns in the Deccan are 
printed in capitals. 

(5) The names of those who were kings before the attainment of supremo 
power are printed in small letters. 

(c) The order of sucoessioa is represented by the numbers. 

(d) The names of those who did not aseead the tltrene at all, hart feoen 
printed in Italics, 



SECTION XII. 

Thk Later Cslukyas. 

We left the history of the kings of the C&lukya race at Klrti- 
varman II. Between him and Tailapa — who wrested the supreme 
sovereignty of the Deccan from Kakkala, the last of the Bfistra- 
khta kings — the Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kings. Kirtivarman ascended the throne in Saka 669 and was 
reigning in 079, before which time he had been reduced to the 
condition of a minor chief ; and Tailapa regained sovereign power 
in 895 Saka. * We have thus seven princes only between 669 and 
895, 1. e., for 226 years. This gives an average reign of 32 years 
to each, which is far too much. 

This was the darkest period in the history of the 
CAlukya dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfiaotorily de- 
termined in the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz., 
Insoriptiona There must have been several branches of the Calu- 
kya family, and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang 
from the main branch. I am inclined to believe that he belonged 
to quite a collateral and unimportant branch, and that the main 
branch became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to Harlti, and spoke of themselves as 
belonging to the MSnavya race ; while these later Oalukyas traced 
their pedigree to SatyStraya only, and those two names do 
not occur in their Inscriptions except in the Miraj grant and its 
copies, where an effort is made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient materials at 
his command, since, as above stated, he places six princes only 
between Kirtivarman II and Tailapa. There is little question 
that there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadeka- 
mallft, Tribhuvanamalla, &c„ which the later C&lukyas assumed 
mark them off distinctively from princes of the earlier dynasty, 
who had none like them. 


J JlUSiFeblV, p.4. 
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In a oopper'plate grant dated Saka 735 found in Mysore 
a Cftlukya prince of the name of Vimsl&ditya, the son of 
Yasovarman and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. 
To ward off the evil influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya, a 
village was granted to a Jaina sage- on behalf of a Jaina temple 
by Govinda III, the R&strakuta king, at the request of CakirSja 
of the Oahga family, the maternal uncle of Vimaladitya. * These 
three Caiukya names do not occur in tha usual genealogy of the 
family. This therefore appears to have been an independent 
branch. 

Anotiier independent off'-shoot ruled over a province called 
Jola, a portion of which at least is included in the modern 
district of Dharwar. In the Kanarese Bharaia written in 863 ^ka 
by a Jaina poet of the name of Pampa, Arikesarin 'belonging to 
this branch, is mentioned by the poet as his patron. The genea- 
logy there given is as follows : — 

Yuddhamalla 

f 

Arikesairia 

Narasttfcha 

Dugdhamalla 

Baidiga 

Yuddhamaila 

Narasitiiba 

t 

Arikesarin 


At the end of a work entitled Samksepasftriraka, the author 
Sarvajfl&tman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of 
the great ^thkarioirya, states that he composed it while “ the 
prceperooB king of the Esatriya race, the Adiiya ( aun ) of ihe 
race of Manu whose orders were never disobeyed, was ruling over 
the earth. This description would apply with propriety to 


1 Ud. Ant.. V(d. XII, p. 2. 
i JjI i -rl W 
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such ■ a king as AdifcyaTarman, Vikram&ditya I, Vinayldttyn. 
Vijay&ditya, or Vikramiditya II of the early Oflnkya dynuety, 
since they were very powerful princes and were ** idftyas of the 
race of Manu. ” For the Minarya race to which idiey beJoaged 
nxesf be nnderstood as " the race of Mann. ” Bnt SaifikarSolrya 
is said to have lived between Saka 710 and 744, wherefore hfs 
grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 060 of that era, 
while Vfkramflditjra II, the latest of the four, ceased to reign in 
609 Saka. Supposing them that the date ass i gned to SaihkarSoS- 
rya is correct, the king meant by SarvajfiStman nnlst he one of 
& 08 a idaoed by Hie Miraj grant between EirtivarmaB IZ and 
Taiiapa. He maybe Vikramaditya, the third prince after Eirti- 
▼aman II, ’ but if the description is considered hardly ai^oaUe 
to a minor chief, Samk»rSearya*s date must be paidwd backwards 
so as to place the pnpil of his pupil in ifee reign of one of the 
five princes of the early C&lnkya dynasty meatiosed abeve. 

Taiiapa seems to have carried his arms into the oonntry of the 
Colas* and hnmbled the king of Oedi^ He despatofaed an ex- 
pedition into Gujarat, u nder a generM of the name of Birspa, agaanst 
Mular&ja, the founder of the C&lukya dyaaety of Anahikqmttainn, 
who for some time was hard pressed ; bnt according to the 
Gujarat cbroniclerB ftie general was eveHtnally defeated wMh 
slaughter.^ Somesvnra, the author of ihe Klrtikaumndl, speaks 
of Bfaapa as the general of the L4ta, from which it would *®pesr 
that Taiiapa was in possession of that eonnhry.* 

Taiiapa invaded Maiwa also, which at this time was govmned 
by Muitja, the uncle of the celebrated Bboja. Mvfija, inirtead of 
strictly oonfluing himself to the defensive, took the offensive, and, 
against the oouuselB of his aged minister Budr&ditya, crossed the 

The Deve^bra spoken of in the first line is Bure^ara, the ^pil ofBsth- 
karScBryi. 

1 Bm the genealogy at the ead of this Seeiicn. 

ft Ind. Ant, Veh V, y. 17. 

8 lad. AaU V oh VIIX, p. IS. 

4 RBsa MBlS, Chap. IV, p. 38, nev Ed. 

5 Klrtikaumudi, 11. 3. 
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God&varl with a large army. He was encountered hy Tailapa, who 
inflicted a crushing defeat on him and took him prisoner. At first 
Mufija was treated with consideration by his captor ; but an 
attempt to effect his escape having been detected, he was sub- 
jected to indignities, made to beg from door to door, and finally 
beheaded. ' This event is alluded to in one of Tailapa’s Inscrip- 
tions.* Tailapa reigned for twenty-four years.* One of his feuda- 
tory chiefs granted a piece of land to a Jaina temple that he had 
constructed at Saundatti^ in the Belgaum district, in the year 
902 Saka or A. D. 980. 

Tailapa married J&kabbS, the daughter of the last Eastrakuta 
king, and had by her two sons, whose names were Satyfcsraya 
and Da^varman.* The former succeeded him in 919 Saka or 
A. s. 997. Nothing particular is mentioned of him in any of the 
Inscriptions. The Kharepatan grant, which we have so often 
referred to, was issued in his reign in Saka 930 by a dependent 
chief of the Silahara family which ruled over southern Konkan. ‘ 

Satyasraya died without issue and was succeeded by Vikram&- 
ditya I,"^ the son of his younger brother Dasavarman by his wife 
Bhagavatl. The earliest of his Inscriptions is dated Saks 930, 
which is also the latest date of his predecessor. He therefore 
succeeded to the throne in that year, i. e., in 1008 A. D., and 
appears to have reigned for only a short time.* 

He was succeeded by his brother Jayasiihha or Jagade- 
kamalla, who in an Inscription dated 941 Seka, i. e., 1019 
A. D., is represented to have put to flight or broken the 
confederacy of Malwa and is styled “ the moon of the 


1 Merututiga’s Bhojaprabandba and Bbojacaritra by REjavallabba. 

2 JBAS, Vol. IV, p. 12, and Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXI, p. 168, 

8 JBAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

4 JBBBAS, Vol. X, p. 210. 

5 Miraj plates, JBAS, Vol. Ill, p. 262, it. 30-35; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, 
pp.' 15-17. 

6 JBBBAS, Vol. I, p. 209. 

7 I call him Vikramaditya 1, and not VikramSditya V, as others do, because 
1 would keep tbe two dynasties distinct for tbe reasons given in the text 
above. I shall call VikramSditya Tribbuyanamalla, VikramSditya II, 
and so on. 

6 JRA8, Vol, IV, p. 4. 
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lotus which was King Bhoja, ” that is, one who humbled 
him.' He is also spoken of as having beaten tie Colas 
and the Ceras. The Miraj grant was executed by him five years 
later, i. e , in Saka 946, when “ after having subdued the powerful 
Cola, the lord of the Dramila country, and taken away everything 
belonging to the ruler of the seven Konkans, he had encamped 
with his victorious army at Kolhapur in the ccmrse of a march to 
the northern countries to vanquish thcm.’’^ The latest date of 
this prince is Saka 962. ' 

Jayasimha ceased to reign in 962 Saka, or 1040 A. D., and w’as 
succeeded by his son Somesvara I, who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Calukya 
princes, the first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the 
king of the Colas.'* He is then represented by Bilhana to have 
marched against Dhara, the capital of Bhoja, and captured it. 
Bhoja was compelled to abandon the city. These hostilities with 
the king of Malwa seem to have been inherTed by this king and 
his predecessor from Tailapa, who had caused Munja to be put to 
death. Bhoja was but a hoy when this event took place. It is 
narrated in the Bhojacaritra that atier he had come of age and 
begun to administer the affairs of his kingdom, on one occasion a 
dramatic play representing the fate of Muflja was acted before 
him, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He 
invaded the Deccan with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected 
him to the same Indignities to which Munja had been subjected 
by Mm, and finally executed him. ^ Bhoja, who ruled over Malwa 
for fiftjHhreo- years, was but a minor when Mufija died. 

Munja was on the throne in 994 A. V while Tailapa died or 
ceased to reign in 997 A. P. He must therefore have been slain 

1 Ind Ant., Vol. V, p. 17. 

2 Loo. cit. Dramila is another form of Draviija. There is some mistake here 

in the original. The letters are if Df- Fleet takes 4 as 

one word and another, but 4 cannot be construed and 

Chandramilu is unknown. The first word must be 454 ^ a mistake for some 
■uch word as “ down,” •‘below,’’ and the second Dramiladhipatim. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 164. 

4 Bilhaija’s Vikramahka Caritra, I, 90 ; JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 13. 

5 Bhojacaritra, I. 50-50. 

6 My Report on the search lor MSS. during 1882-3.'*, p. 45, 

IS I K. 9 . BlumlKrkar's 'VVorks, '''’ol. HI. j 
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by the latter between 994 and 997 A. p., and Tailapa did not sur- 
vive Munja for a sufficiently long time to allow of Bhoja’s 
attaining majority and fighting with him. Hence Bhoja could 
not have wreaked vengeance on T; ilapa. But the w’ars of Jaya- 
siihha and Somesvara I with him show that the tradition recorded 
In the Bhojacaritra must have been correct to this extent, that to 
avenge his uncle’s death the king of Malwa formed a confederacy 
with some neighbouring princes and attacked the dominions of 
the Calukyas. Perhaps he captured Vikramaditya I, of whom 
we know so little, and put him to death. It was probable on that 
account that Jayasimha took arms against him and broke the 
confederacy, as represented in the Inscription dated 941 Saka. 

After some time Somesvara attacked Cedi or Dahala, the 

* 

capital of which was Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew 
Karna.' King Bhoja must have died before this event; for, just 
about the time of his death, Kama had formed a confederacy 
with Bhimadeva I of Gujarat with a view to attack Malwa from 
two sides, and sacked Dhara after his death.* Bilhana next 
represents the Calukya prince to have marched against the 
countries on the sea-coast, probably the western. 
These he conquered, and having erected a triumphal 
column there, proceeded by the sea-.shore to the extre- 
mity of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the 
country the king of the Dravidas or Colas attacked him, but was 
defeated. Somesvara thereupon proceeded to bis capital KancI, 
which he captured, and the Cola king had to flee away to save his 
life. * Ahavamalla’s operations against Bhoja and the Colas are 
alluded to in an Inscription, and he is also represented to have 
fought with the king of Kanyakubja or Kanoj and compelled him 
to betake himself to the caverns of mountains for safety. * 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of Kalyana and 
made it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact,* and the name of 

1 Bilhaya’a Vikr., I, 102-103. 

2 Merutuhga’s Bhojaprabandha ; R5sa Mils, VI, p. 69, new Ed. 

5 Vikr. Ca., 1, 107-116. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol VIII, p, 19. 

5 Bilhaya's Vikr. Ca., H, 1. The natural construction appears to be to take 

’* tnost excellent " as an attributive adjective, not predicative, and 
take as the predicate. The sense then will be: “ He made (founded) 
fbe aio:^t excellent uity named SalyS^a, ’’ 
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Ihe city doss not occur in any Inscription of a date earlier than 
975 Saka, when Somesvara was reigning:. ' In the course of time 
three sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was 
named Somesvara, the second Vikramaditya, and the third Jaya- 
siihha.* The ablest of these was Vikramaditya, and Ahavamalla 
intended to raise him to the dignity of Yuvaraja or prince-regent 
in supersession of his elder brother ; but Bilhana tells us he de- 
clined the honour. ’ Somesvara therefore was installed as prince- 
regent, but the real work was done by Vikramaditya, who was 
invariably employed by his father to fight his battles. 

The first thing he did was to march as usual against 
the Colas, whose king was defeated and deprived of his 
kingdom. The king of Malwa, who had been driven 
from his country by somebody whose name is not given, 
sought Vikramaditya’s a:". stance. That prince put down 
his enemies and placed him on the throne.* Vikramaditya 
is said to have invaded the Gauda country or Bengal and Kama- 
rupa or Assam. * In the more detailed description of his career 
of conquest, Bilhana tells us, he first marched against the Keralas, 
whom he conquered. * The king of Siinhala submitted to him at 
his approach ; ’’ then he took the city of Gangakunda and pro- 
ceeded to the country of the Colas, the prince of which fled and 
took refuge in the caverns of mountains Vikramaditya then en- 
tered KancI and plundered it ; and thence directed his march to 
Vehgi, and to Cakrakota. “ 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Ahavamalla was seized 
with a strong fever. ^Vhen he observed his end approaching, he 

1 See Dr. Fleet’s remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 105. The 
word Kalyaija occurring ID the Salotgi Inscription (Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 
p. 210 ) IS also, like that in Kirtivarman’s grant, to be taken in the sense 
o{“ good. benefit, beneficial. " and not as the name of a town aa 
Mr. Pandit and Dr. Biihler have done, 

2 Bilhaga's Vikr. Ca.. IT, 57-.58 anil 85; HI. 1, 25. 

3 lb., Ill, 26-32, 35-41, and 48-54. 

4 Ib., Ill, 55-67. 

5 Ib., Ill, 74. 

6 Ib., IV, 2, 18. 

7 Ib„ IV, 20. 

8 Ib., IV, 21-30. For the situation of Vengi, see supra. Section X. 
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caused himself to be taken to the banks of the Tuhgabhadrfi. Hi 
bathed in the waters of the river and gave away a great deal of 
gold in charity. Then entering the river again, he proceeded un- 
til the water reached his neck, and, in the din caused by the 
waves and a number of musical instruments, drowned himself 
This event must have taken place in Saka 991, corresponding to 
1069 A.D. Ahavamalla, according to Bilhana, performed a great 
many sacrifices and was very liberal to men of learning. * On 
account of his virtues, poets made him the hero of the tales, 
poems, and dramas composed by them. * 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. Vikramaditya received intelli- 
gence of his father’s death while returning from Vengi. He hast- 
ened to the capital and was received with affection by his brother. 
Vikramaditya made over to him all the spoils he had won in the 
course of his conquests, and for some time there was a good 
understanding between the brothers. But Somesvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince He oppressed his subjects and lost 
their affection. He would not be guided by the counsels of wiser 
and better men ; and the kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of 
its importance and influence. Vikramaditya, unable tci control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the 
capital with his younger brother Jayasiihha and a large army. ‘ 
Somfsvara II sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by 
Vikramaditya with great slaughter.* 

The prince then proceeded to the hanks of the Tunga- 
bhadra, and, after some time, directed his march towards 
the country of the Colas. On the way he stopped at 
Banavasi, where he enjoyed himself for some time, and 
then started for the country of Malaya. Jayakesi is lepre- 

1 Bilharia’s Vikr. Ca. IV, 46 68. This mode of death is known by the name 
of JalasamSdhi. 

2 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4 

3 Bilhana’s Vikr. Ca., I, 97-99 . IV, 52. 

4 Ib„ I, 88. 

5 Ib., IV, 88-119. V, I. 

6 Ib., V, 5-8. 
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Mdn(lio}Mv« submitted to Vikramaditya and “ ^iven him more 
weeltii tiiBn he desired, and thus to have rendered lasting the 
smile on the face of the Eonkan ladles.” ' JayakeH appears thus 
to have been king of the Eonkan, and was the same as the first 
kizig of that name, who, in the copper-plate grants of the Goa 
Sadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is spoken of as having entered 
into an allianee with the Calukya and Cola kings, and made Go- 
pakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikramaditya or Tribhuvana- 
malla in after-life gave his daughter MallalamahadevI in marri- 
age to his grandson, who also was called Jayakesi ; and this cir- 
cumstance is mentioned in all the three grants, since the connec- 
tion with the paramount sovereign of the Deccan raised the 
dignity of the family.® 

The king of the Alupas * also rendered his obeisance to 
the Calukya prince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Eeralas or people of Malabar, 
and turned towards the country of the Dravidas or Colas: Being 
Informed of this, the Cola prince sent a herald with proposals of 
peace, offering his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. These 
were accepted by the latter, and at the solicitations of the Cola 
he fell back on the Tuhgabhadra, where tha prince arrived with 
his daughter and concluded an alliance. ‘ 

Some time after, the king of the Colas died and there was a 
revolution in the kingdom. When the Calukya prince heard of 
this he immediately proceeded to KancI, and placing the son of 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there for a month to sup- 
press his enemies and render his position secure. A short time 
after his return to the Tuhgabhadra, however, Rajiga, the king of 
Vehgi, observing th^!^t the nobility of the Cola prince were dis- 
affected, seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, usurped 
the sovereignty of the oountry. To embarass Vikramaditya and 
prevent his descent on Etiiol, Rajiga incited his brother Somes- 
vara II to attack him from behind. Vikramaditya, however, 

1 Ib., V, 10. 18-25. 

2 JBBRA8, Vol. IX, pp. 242, 268, 279. 

3 See supra, Seotion X. 

4 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., V. 26-29, 46 56,60, 73, 79-89. 
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marohfld on, and, by the time he came in sight of the Dravida 
forces, Sometvara overtook him in his rear. He had a very 
large army, which was well equipped.’ Bilhana, who is, of course, 
anxious to show hie patron to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, 
represents him to be deeply afflicted when he saw that his brother 
had made common cause with his enemy, and to have endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him from the course on which he had embarked. 
Somesvara made a show of yielding to his brother’s expostulation, 
seeking however in the meanwhile for a favourable opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow.* But Vikramaditya finally resolved to 
give a fight to the armies of both. Then a bloody battle ensued 
Vikram&ditya proved victorious, the new king of the Dravidas 
fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. The Calukya prince 
then returned to the Tungabhadra, and after some hesitation de- 
throned Somesvara and had himself crowned king. To his 
younger brother Jayasiihha he assigned the province of Banavasi.* 
These events took placv in the cyclic year Nala, Saka 998, or A.D. 
1076. ♦ 

Vikram&ditya II then entered Kalyana and had a long and 
upon the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years. ” He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvanamalla, and is know'n by the names of Kalivi- 
krama and Faraniardiraya also. He abolished the Saka era and 
established his own ; but it fell into disuse not long after his 
death. Some time after his accession, he went to Karahataka or 
Karhad and married the daughter of the Silahara king who reign- 


1 Ib., VI, 7-S4. 

* Ib.. VI. 56-61. 

9 Ib., VI, 90-93, 98-99. 

4 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 189. The current Saka 
year was 999. Dr. Fleet thinks that the festival of his Pattabandha or 
coronation, grants on account of which are recorded as made on the 5th 
day of the bright half of FhSlguna in the Mala year, in an Inscription at 
Vadageri, was the annual festival. But this is a mere assumption. One 
would expect in such a case the word vSrsikotsava. The utsava or festival 
spoken of must be that which followed the ceremony. The date in this 
Inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
all the day on which the coronation ceremony took place. All we can 
gather from this Inscription and that at Arale^vara is that the Nala 8am- 
vatsara was the first year of his reign. 

5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 14. 
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edat the place. Her name was CandralekhS and she was a woman 
of rare beauty. Bilhana represents her to have held a Svayarhvara 
where a frreat many kings assembled, out of whom she chose 
the Calukya prince and placed the nuptial wreath round his •neck. 
Whether the Svayamvara was real, or imagined by the poet to 
give himself an opportunity for the display of his poetic and 
descriptive powers, it is not possible to decide. Candralekhfi is 
spoken of in the Inscriptions as Candaladevl, and many ether 
wives of Tribhuvanamalla are mentioned besides her. The reve- 
nues of certain villages were assigned to them for their private 
expenses ' 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayasimha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at Banav&si, began to meditate treason 
against him. He extorted a great deal of money from his subjects, 
entered into an alliance with the Dravida king and other chiefs, 
and even endevoured to foment sedition and treachery among Vi- 
kramaditya’s troops. When the king heard of this, he made 
several attempts to dissuade his brother from his evil course, but 
they were of no avail ; and in a short time Jayasimha came with 
his numerous allies and his large army and encamped on the 
banks of the Krsna. He plundered and burned the surrounding 
villages and took many prisoners, and considered success so cer- 
tain that he sent insulting messages to Vikrama. * The king then 
marched against him at the head of his forces. As he approached 
the river he was harassed by the enemy’s skirmishers, but driving 
them away he encamped on the banks. He surveyed hie brother's 
army and found it to he very large and strong. Then a battle 
ensued At first the elephants of the enemy advanced and spread 
confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his elephants, horses, 
and men turned backwards ; but with remarkable bravery the 
king rushed forward on the hack of his maddened elephant, deal- 
ing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the enemy were 
driven back and the king killed a great many of his soldiers. The 
army was defeated and Jayasimha and his followers fled away. 
Vikrama dit not pursue the enemy, but took the elephants, horses, 

1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15, and Bilhaija’s Vikr. Ca., VIII— XL 

2 BilhaTja’s Vikr. Ca. XIV, 1-13, 18, 49-56. 

3 lb., XIV, 57. 70, 71. 
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’^omen, and bagga^re left on the battle-field, and returned to Hie 
'Capital. After a time Jayaeithha was oaught ^ulkiufr in a forest 
and brought to Vikramaditya, who, however iS represented to 
have'pardoned him. ’ 

In the latter part of Vikrama’s >»VA« vnmin'ni» were invaded' 

by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the TBdamidiMiialaE vei g»i»g at 
Dvarasainudra, the modern Halebid in Mysore; and with hhn wecC 
associated the kings of the PSndya country, Gk>a, andKonkan. This 
Hoysala prince must have been VisnuvardhBna, the younger 
brother of Ballala and the grandson of Vlnay Editya, who first brought 
the dynasty into prominence. For, in the Ineoription of Vlra Bal- 
l&la, the grandson of Visnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Visnuvardhana 
is represented to have overrunthe wholeeosfntry between hiaoapial 
and Belvola and washed his horses witii tike waters of the KrspI* 
Yens. It is also stated that “ he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by Pe king Paramardi- 
deva ( Vikramaditya), who said, ‘ Know the Hoysaja alone among 
all princes to be unconquerable. ’ ”* VikramEditya despatched 
against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of Aca or 
Acagi, whose territory lay to the south. Aca, who was “a very 
lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his 
war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysaia, fcoek Gove, put 
to flight Laksma in war, valorously followed MMv I^niya; dis- 
persed at all times the Malapas, and KordiaB.”^ 

Aca must have fought several other battlew fbr>UkMMinpk|pKilHfr> 
is represented to have made “ the kings of Kalihga, Vahga, Maru, 
Gurjara, Malava, Cera, and Cola ( subject ) to his sovereign.”* 
Vikramaditya himself had to take the field against the Cola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital.* 

1 Ib., XV, 23, 41-42, 55-71, 85-87. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. Dr. Fleet’s trsnslation of this verle is inoor- 

reot. The words are to be thus collocated : ■■ ykf J WW biliTyi STVU’ifV 

irs5q=!ii< Jf: 55: wiir^ 1 

3 JBBBAS, Y ol. XI, p. 244, Foys ala and Hoysala are obe and the itma 
word, 

4 Ib., p. 289. 

6 Bilhaua’s Vikr. Ca., XVII, 43-68. 
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VlloNmtditj'a II floaitruoted k large temple of Visnu 
h|kd a ti^nk dug in front of it. In the vioipitjr jhe founded 
• whieh wae called Vlkraraa pura.' Ha governed hie 
■ttkjestp well and they were happy under his rule. The 
eeauvUtjF iiipjr enjoyed was so great that, according to Bilhana, 
“ they did not care to close the doore of their bouBee at 
»n4 ipatead of thjevep the rays of the mpon entered 
lllFOVWlh the qpepinj[8.” He was very liberal apd bophtj- 

ftll tq tlia poor and “ gave the sixteen great gifts at each hojy 
appiupctura- ”* That h® was a patrop of learning is shown by the 
laat of a Klapiiriap Papdit Uka Bilhana, who travelled over the 
wfiolt of India in quM of euppert, having bean raised by him to 
the dignity of Vidyftpati or chief Pandit. Vijninesvara, the 
author of the ^it&ksar&, which is at present acknowledged over a 
laidfS part of India, and especially in the Maratha country, as the 
chief apthoyit^ on matters of civil and religious law, flourished 
ip ths reigp of Vihram&ditya and lived at Kaly&na. At the end 
of niost Manuscripts of that work there occur three stanzas, which 
mar he tramdatad aa follows ^ : 

'* On idle surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Salykna ; never was a monarch like 
the prosperous Vikramirka seen or heard of ; and — what more ? — 
Vljflapaivafa, the Papdit, does not hear comparison with any 
etbav * ( peraon ). Mar this triad which is like a celeatial 
Qveemr' efiet to jjhf apd of the Kalpa ! 

1 Ib., XVII, 16, S3, 3S. and JBA8, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

S Bilbava^a Vlkr. Os., XVII, fi, 36-37. 

B iat Pr. Bjibler’f ap^ioia on tba subject in JPBPAS, VqI. IX, p. 13^. 

4 B*. Bubtar's raadins tba last two lines is VftrV?- 

TibtfSJt avx I Tbe Doctor connects !ppq^ 

With 0 and tl»n«lates ‘'aotbing else that exists in this Ealpa bears 
ooanpaaison with the learned VijBSne^vara. *’ To mean “nothing else,’* 
Sr nonjina- 

liaa, has an verb, siena;^ being taken ns the noninatlve to the verb 
Again, it will not do to say “ nothing that exists in this Ealpa bears 
caaiparieeB,'' dee,, for one-half of this Ealpa only has passed away ; the 
Mhar half still remains, and what it will produce hut has not yet produced, 
aamiot be spoken of as SF)rv<Pl nr “ existing in the Ealpa.” The only 
proper reading with a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed 
ft (B, QrBhandarkar’s Works, Vol. ill, j 
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“ May the Lord of wisdom* live as long as the sun and moon 
endure, — ^he who produces words which distil honey, and than 
which nothing is more wonderful to the learned, gives wealth 
exceeding their wishes to a multitude of supplicants,* contem- 
plates the form of the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered the 
enemies that are born with the body. 

“ May the lord Vikramaditya protect this whole earth as long 
as the moon and the stars endure, — he whose feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest jewels of prostrate kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the 
Raghu race, to the lord of mountains, and from the Western 
Ocean, the waves^ of which surge heavily with the nimble shoals 
of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic expressions 
without sufficient basis, and as mere conventionalities, still the 
language and manner of these stanzas do show a really enthusi- 
astic admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its ruler, 

edition, which he has given in a footnote and which is 
Instead of *11, there must be ^ here. And this is the reading of a Manu- 
script of the MitSksarS, dated Saihvat 1535 and Saks 1401, purchased by 
toe about ten years ago for the Bombay Government. The reading is to be 
translated as in the text. 

1 Like the celestial ereeper, in so far as the triad satisfies all desires. 

2 Dr. Byhler reads Ffjf and construes it as a vocative. The Vocative 

does not look natural here. The Bombay lithographed edition and my 
Manusctipt have the nominative. Instead of nv the former has 

^ and the latter I have adopted this last. The author has here 

taken the name VijQEnesvara m its etymological sense and given to 

°r “ knowledge ” the object “ truth.” the whole meaning "the 

lord of the knowledge of truth ", 

3 Dr. Biihler's reading here is Here 

cannot make any sense ; it ought to be s^f^i^TVT'., which the lithographed 
edition and my Manuscript have. The latter reads the whole line thus 

There is another in after this, which 

18 redundant. 

4 The reading of the epithet of the “ Western Ocean " is oorrupt in all .the 
three. I would improve that of the lithographed edition, which is 

to and of my Manuscript 

f 18 used in connection with Waves ( see B. A 

P’s Lexicon sub voce ). 
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and the great Pandlta, who from the fact of the liberality attributed' 
to him appears to have enjoyed the favour of the king and per- 
haps held a high office. From this and from the description given 
by Bilhana, as well as from Vikramaditya’s Inscriptions, of which 
we have about two hundred, it appears to be an undoubted fact 
that he was the greatest prince of this later Calukya dynasty, and 
that during his reign the country enjoyed happiness and pro- 
sperity. 

Vikramaditya II was succeeded in Saka 1048 and in the cyclic 
year Parabhava ( A. D. 1127 ) by his son Somesvara III, who 
assumed the title of Bhulokamalla. ' He had a short reign of 
about 11 years. He is represented to have “ placed his feet on 
the heads of the kings of Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, NepSia ; 
and to have been lauded by all learned men. This last praise 
does not seem to be undeserved ; for we have a work in Sanskrit 
written by Somesvara entitled Manasollasa or Abhilasitirtha- 
Cintamani, in which a great deal of information on a variety of 
subjects is given. The book is divided into five parts. In the 
first are given the causes which lead to the acquisition of a king- 
dom ; in the second, thc'se that enable one to retain it after he has 
acquired it ; in the third, the kinds of enjoyment which are open 
to a king after he has rendered his power firm ; in the fourth, the 
modes of diversion which give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, 
sports or amusements. Each of these consists of twenty kinds. 
In the first are included such virtues as shunning lies, refraining 
from injury to others, continence, generosity, affability, faith in 
the gods, feeding and supporting the poor and helpless, friends 
and adherents, &c. Under the second head are described what 
are called the seven angas, i. e., the ideal king, his ministers in- 
cluding the priest and the astrologer, the treasury and the way of 
replenishing it, the army, &c. The enjoyments are — a beautiful 
palace, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. The 
diversions are — military practice, horsemanship, training elephants, 
wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, 
and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and fields 

1 JRAS., Vol. IV, p. 15, The current Saka year corresponding to 

J^arSbhava was 1049. 

2 JBBRA8, Vol. XI, p. 268 
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IH 

dr on mountaiiia atid etiiidbtniksi gamMi tajoj^tnrat d &• (ram* 
pangr bf womiii, deb. In ooanbotioil with then tubjeete there M 
filer branohes of learniDg br art in Banektit tit< maixi trifiti^lte bl 
#hidh are nbt stated. Wi have lioliiT’i astfbaomf, aetttflbgjrt 
didebticb, rhetoric, pobtrj^, music, painiintft ardhitebturet medididei- 
irainiiig of home, elephants btid dogst dec. The kial don 
to have been a mail of ledrning, add it eras dn that aoobuilt thit 
he received the title of Sarvajfiabhupa ' or the “ aV-kndtrifig 
king. ” In the Mftcasoll&sa, in connection with the preparation 
of an almanac, the day used as an epoch from which to oakulate 
the positions of certain heavenly bodies is stated as “ friilay, the 
month of Caitra, one thousand and fifty-one years of ISaka having 
elapsed, the year Of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, 
the ornament of the C&luk]fa [ race ], who was the very sage Aga* 
Btya to the ocean of the essences of all the Sistras, ' and whose 
enemies were destroyed, was ruling over the sea-begirt earth.” * 
This work, therefore) was written in the fourth year after his 
aooeesion. 

Sometvara III or BhQlokamalla was succeeded ifi the oydfc 
yeat tCftlayukti, * ^bka 1060 or A. D. 1188, by his son da&adekk- 


1 Ib., pp. 259 and 968. 

S That is, he drank the essences of all the ^Estras or sciences as the tags 
Agastya drank the whole ocean. 

3 ^tir^ I 

srwrv li 

5mTi% sTffftfsf? I 

i 

4 ^he Siddbfirthin Sddivatsara is tnehtiDbed aS the ieeoild ef kU reiga, 
wherefore the preceding KSlaytakti ( Sake 1060 ) lUnst have beSa the diat. 
The current Saka year was 1061. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pi 111. There are 
several Inscriptions in which the name of Jagadekanaalla occurs) but it it 
difficult to make out whether they belong to the reign of this king or iaya- 
sithha-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year only is given in theth. ioule- 
times ihe year of the king's reign le also given, but that ekSh dbSk tot 
help in settling the point. For Jayasiriiha began to reign IH ilaka MO, 
iust 120 years or two cbiuhlate bybiee Of 60 yehrS eadh bStdre Isdd8el:e- 
malla II, and consequently the cyolie years and thO yesH tt tbSlf tbigne 
are the same. 
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Hudili. Kbthiilg tifartieulAr is re^carded of hiao, Hs for 

ll jrialrB And WM sucoesdsd by his brother Tailapn II, Knrfnndi 
TAUn ot TrsilokyiunBlla, in Safca 1072, Framodn Samrnlaarn. ‘ 
DurttifethetSelfivdtfeigtiB the t)fawei- of the OMukyne ri^dly 4b» 
elliied, And eoinb of thefeudntory ehiefs heenme powerful nnd Intcv 
Hie opportnhity was seized by a dependent chief ilBmMl 
Vijjnln or VijjAna of the Ealaouri race, who held the ofSee of 
DAhdatilyakb or ihinlster of war under Tailapa. He conebiTed 
the design of usurping the throne of his master, end endeftYOiired 
to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful 
And semi^ndependent chiefs. Yijayarka, the MahamandaletVarA 
of EolhapOr, i^aS one of those who assisted him, ^ and PrcdsrAiA 
of the E&kateya dynasty of Tailahgana, who is represented to 
have fought ivlth f ailapa, did so probably to adyance the SAfiia 
CAiise. ^ ife kept hiS master Tailapa under complete siibjeotieh 
till Saka 1079 or A.t). 1197, when Tailapa left KalySna and defl 
to Annigeri iti the Dharwar district, which tiow beCAmb 
the Capital of his kingdom, greatly reduced in extent. There 
is an Insdrlhtlon dated Saka 1079, in Vijiana’s name, the cyoltb 
year being Isvara; and the next Saihvatsara, BahudhAtayA, II 
^)okbn of as the second year of his reign.* He does not however 
seem to have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty till 
Saks 1084, When he marched against Tailapa II, who was at 
Annigbri, and proclaimed himself an independent monarch. 
Tailapa seems then to have gone further south and estahlished 
himself at Banav&sL* The latest year of his reign mentioned in 
the Inscriptions is the fifteenth, the Saihvatsara or cyclic year 
being Parthiva, which was current next after Saka 1087. ® 

1 For the Yuva Saihvatsara was the sixth of his reign ahd it fell nStt Sftfcr 
Saka 1077. In Pramoda, 1073 Was the current Saka ysat ail4 l07< y*ets 
had expired ; Pali, Sans, and Old Cib. Ins. So. 181. 
i &tant Of Bhola II Of KolhapUt, Ttans. Bomb. Lit. Sbo. Vol. III. gee 8w»- 
tibh XVI. 

3 He is said to havb Captolfed Tailapa and let him off through his devotion 
for him. He probably owed some allegiance to the Cfilukya eovereign. 
Ins. of Hudradeva ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, pp., 13-18, lines 37-30. 

I F. I. It 9. a. Ins. Hos. 319 and 183. 

5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 16. 

6 P. 8. * 0. C- Ins. No. 140. 
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For Bometime there was as interruption in the C&lukya power, 
and the Kalaouris seem to have held poBfiession of the whole terri<' 
torjr of that dynaBty. But internal dissenBions conEeQuent cn the 
rise of the Lihg&yata creed and the asBasBination of Vii'ana consi* 
dersbly weakened the power of the Ealacuris, and about the Saka 
year 1104, Some^vara, the son of Nurmadi Taila, succeeded iu 
wresting a coneiderable portion of the hereditary dotninions of his 
family, and eBtahlished himself at Annigeri. He owed his resto> 
ration to power, to the valour and devoted attachment of a feuda- 
tory of his family named Brahma or Bomina, who fought several 
battles with the enemies of his master and is said to have con- 
quered sixty elephants by means of a single one.' Bomma is 
represented in an Inscription at Annigeri dated Saka 1106 to have 
destroyed the Ealacuris and restored the C&lukyas to the throne.* 
But a short time after, the Yfidavas of the south rose under Ylra 
BallSla, and of the north, under Bhillama. They both fought with 
Bomma ; but success at first attended the arms of Vlra Ballala, 
who subdued the C&lukya general and put an end to the power of 
the dynasty.^ We lose trace of Vira Soma or Somesvara IV after 
Saka nil. 

The Cftlukya family must have thrown out several branches of 
petty chiefs. One such has been brought to light by a copper- 
plate grant dated Saka 1182, Baudra Saihvatsara, which was in 
the possession of the Ehot of Teravan, a village in the Bajapur 
Taluka of the Ratnagiri District.* The donor Eesava Mahajani was 
the minister of a Mabamandalesvara or chief of the name of 
E&ihvadeva, one of whose titles was " the sun that blows open the 
lotus bud in the shape of the Calukya race. ” He is also called 
Ealy&napuravaradhlsvara “ Lord of Ealylna the best of cities, " 
which like several such titles of other chiefs^ simply shows that 
he belonged to the family that once reigned with glory at 
Ealyana. The village conveyed by the grant was Teravataka, 

1 JRA8, Vol. lY, p. 16; Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300, 1. 29. 

8 JRAS, Vol. rV, p. 16. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. 11, p. 300, 11. 29-30. 

4 Published in JRAS, Vol. V, in JBBRA8, Vol. IV, p. 105, and Memoir, 

Savantwadl State, Govt. Beo. No. X. 

5 8 ^e Infra, Section XVI. 
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idantified with Teravan itself, from which it would appear that 
Kfimvadeva was chief of that part of Konkan. There ie an 
Inscription in the temple of Amb&b&i at Kolhapur in which is 
recorded the grant of a village by Somadeva who belonged to the 
Culukya family and reigned at Samgamesvara, which is twelve 
kosas to the north-east of Batnagiri. Somadeva was the son of 
Vetugideva and the father of the last was Karnadeva.’ FrobaUy 
the E&ihvadeva of the Teravan grant belonged to this branch of 
the family. There are still Maratha families of the name of 
Chalke reduced to poverty in the Saihgamesvara Taluka or in the 
vicinity. 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. II, p. 263. 




SECTION XIII. 

The Kaeacuris. 

The oarlisBt mention of a family of tbiB RAWb wp ip 
in ooanection with Mangalisa of the earl^ Q£lu]^ya 
ViuAjF&ditya is represented in one of hie Inscripfiqpp fo bgvp brV 
dued the Haihayas ; and VikramAditya II mar^rie^, bb we have 
laan, two girls who were eisters belonging to the family. ' The 
later Rfistrakuia princes were also connected by marriage with 
the Haihayas. This family known also by the name of Kalaouri 
or Kulacuri * ruled over Cedi or the country about Jabbalpore. 
The Kalaouris of Kalysna must have been an offshoot of this 
family. One of the titles used by Vijjana was K&lafijarapurava- 
r&dhlsvara or “Lord of the best city of Kalanjara.”* Kalanjara was a 
stronghold belonging to the rulers of Cedi * and was probably 
their capital, though Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known 
to have been the principal seat of the family. The title, therefore, 
connects the Kalyfina branch of the Kalacuris with the Cedi 
family. This branch was founded by Krsna, who in the Belgaum 
grant ‘ is spoken of as “another Krsna,” the incarnation of 
Visnu, and as “ having done wonderful deeds even during his boy- 
hood. ” He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and Jogama by 
his son Par am ar din. 

Paramardin was the father of Vijjana. Vijjana before 
his usurpation called himself only a Mshamandalesvars or 
minor chief, and is first mentioned as a feudatory of Jagadeka- 
malla, the successor of Sotnesvara III '. The manner in which 
he drove away Taila III from Kalyana, and having raised him- 
self to the supreme power in the state, gradually assumed the 
titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been described. But 

1 SuprB, Section X, 

t See grant published in Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Ho. 10. 

8 dBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 330, No. 50. 

4 Bilha^a's Vikr. Ca., XVIII, p. 83. iCarQa seems to be represented here to 
have conquered Xalailjara. 
e JBBRAB, Vol. XVIII, p. 270. 

I fall, Sanskrit and Old Canar«s« Inscriptious, Ko. 118, 
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soon after, a religious revolution took place at Kalyaua, and 
Vijjana and his family succumbed to it. 

The principal leader of that revolution was a person of the 
name of Basava. A work in Ranare»te entitled Busava Furana 
gives an account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories 
and relates the wonderful miracles wrought by him. The princi- 
pal incidents, however, may be relied on as historical. On the 
other hand there is another work entitled Vijialaiayacarita, 
written by a Jaina, which gives an account of the events from 
the opposite side, since the attacks of the Linf.ayatas were chiefly 
directed against the Jainas, and these were their enemies. 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named Madivaja, who lived at 
Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district. Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Viiiana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. ' After Baladeva’s death the king appointed Basava his 
prime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. '■ The Jainas, 
however, state that Basava had a beautiful sister named Padma- 
vatl, of whom the king became enamoured and whom he either 
married or made his mistress " ; and it was on that account that 
he was raised to that office and became a man of influence. There 
must be some truth in this story ; for the Basava Purana narrates 
that the king gave his younger sister Nllalocana in marriage to 
Basava, which looks as if it were a counter-story devised to throw 
discredit on the other which was so derogatory to Basava.'* 
Basava had another sister named NagaUmbika, who had a son 
named Cenna-Basava or Basava the younger. In concert with 
him Basava began to propound a new doctrine and a new mode 
of worshipping Siva, in which the Linga and the Nandin or 
bull were prominent. He speedily got a large number of followers, 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called J ahgamas. 
Basava had charge of the king’s treasury, and out of it he spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertainingthese Jangamas, who 
led a profligate life. Vijjana had another minister named Man- 
cannS, who was the enemy of Basava, and informed the king of 

1 Basava PrtrBija, JBBBAS, Vol. Vllf, p. 67. 

« JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 69. 

S Ibid., p. 97. Sir W. EUvot’s paper, JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 20* 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 70. 

IT [ E, a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. J 
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his rival’s embezzlements. ’ In the course of time Vijjana was 
completely alienated from Basava and endeavoured to apprehend 
him. But he made his escape with a number of followers, where- 
upon the king sent some men in pursuit. These were easily dis- 
persed by Basava, and then Vijjana advanced in person. But a 
large number of followers now joined Basava, and the king was 
defeated and had to submit to his minister. Basava was allowed 
to return to Kalyana and re-instated in his office. * There was, 
however, no possibility of a complete reconciliation, and after 
some time, the leader of the new sect conceived the design of 
putting the king to death. Tbe circumstances that immediately 
led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated are 
thus stated in the Basava Purana. 

At Kalyana there were two pious Lingayatas named Halleya- 
ga and Madhuveyya, who were the devout adherents of their 
master Basava. Vijjana, listening to the calumnious accusations 
of their enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the disci- 
ples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of 
these holy men, and assembled in thir master’s house. Basava 
ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king, pronounced a curse on 
Kalyana and left the town. Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, 
but his mother spurred him on, and with two companions, Malla- 
ya and Bommaya, went straight to the palace of ttie king ; 
and rushing through the throng of courtiers, counsellors and 
princes, they drew their poignards and stabbed Vijjana, 
Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing their 
weapons, proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deed. 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
\vith horses, and elephants with elephants ; the race of Vijjana was 
extinct, Kalyana was a heap of ruins, and the curse pronounced 
by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to his favourite 
shrine of Samgamesvara, situated on the confluence of the Mala- 
prahha with the Krsna, and there in compliance with his prayers 
the god absorbed him in his body.'’ 

1 Ibid., pp. 78 and 89. 

2 JKAS, Yol. IV, p. 21; JBBRAS, Vol VIII, p. 89. 

3 JBBEAS, Vyl. VIII, p. 96; WiL-cm’- Maeksnzie MSB, pp. 609-310. 
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' The account Riven by the Jaines is different. Vijjana had gone 
on an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce the Rilahara chief Bhoja 
II to feubjection. In the course of his march back to the capital, 
he encamped at a certain place on the banks of the Bhima, and, 
while reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a Jangama dis- 
guised as a Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjana, who is said to 
have been a Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the 
hands of the seeming Jaina priest ; and as soon as he smelled it, 
he became senseless. His son Tmmadi Vijjana and others hasten- 
ed to the spot, but to no purpose. Vijjana, however, somewhat 
recovered his senses for a short while ; and knowing who it was 
that had sent the poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to put Basava 
to death. Immadi Vijjana gave orders that Basava should be 
arrested and all Jangamas, wherever found, executed.’ On 
hearing of this, Basava fled; end being pursued went to the 
Malabar coast and took refuge at a place called Ulavi.® The town 
was closely invested and Basava in despair threw himself into 
a well and died, while his wife Hilamba put an end to her 
existence by drinking poison When Vijjana’s son was pacified, 
Cenna-Basava surrendered all his uncle’s property to him and was 
admitted into favour.' He now became the sole leader of the 
Lihgayatas ; but, even before, his positicm was in some respects 
superior to that of Basava. The religious portion of the move- 
ment was under his sole direction, and it was he who shaped the 
creed of the sect. In him the Pranava or sacred syllable Om is 
said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vira 
Saiva faith to Basava,'’ and, according to the Cenna-Basava 
Purana, “ Cenna-Basava was Siva; Basava, 'Vrsabha (or Siva's bull, 
the Nandin.) ; Bijjala, the door-keeper ; Kalyana, Kailasa ; (and) 
Siva worshippers (or Lingayatas ), the Siva host (or the troops of 
Siva’s attendants.)”* 

Vijjana’s death took place in Saka 1089 ( 1090 current ), or A.D. 
1167. He was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called 
Sovideva or Somesvara. The Belgaum copper-plate charter was 

1 'Wilson’s Maokensie MSS, p. 320. 

2 JBAS, Vol. IV, p. 22. 

3 Wilson's Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

4 Ibid., p. 311. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 127. 
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issued by him on the twelfth of the bright half of K&rttika in 
Saka 1096, the cyclic year being Jaya, to confirm the grant of 
land to fourteen Brahmans and the god Somesvara made by one 
of his queens named Bavaladevl. The king had given her hie 
consent to make the grant as a reward for a beautiful song that' 
she sang, on an occasion when the most influential persons belong* 
ing to his own and other kingdoms had gathered together in his 
audience-hall. 

Soma reigned till Saka 1100 and was followed by his 
brother Samkama, whose Inscriptions come down to the 
cyclic year Subhakrt. In an Inscription at Balag&ihve, the cyclic 
year Vikarin (S. 1101) is called the third of his reign,' while in 
another at the same place the same year is spoken of as the fifth.® 
In other Inscriptions we have two names Samkama and Aha- 
vamalla, and the cyclic years Sarvarin ( S. 1102 ) and Plava 
(S. 1103) are represented as the third year of his or their reign, 
which is possible, and Subhakrt (S. 1104) as the eighth.* 

About Saka 1104 the Calukya prince Somesvara IV wrested 
some of the provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalacuris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Y&davas ; so that about this time the Kalacuri dynasty became 
extinct. 

During the period occupied by the later Calukya dynasty and 
the Kalacuris ( Saka 895-1110 or A. D. 973-1188 ), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social condition of the country 
may be said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, we have in this period what might be considered the last 
traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikra- 
maditya II, in the cyclic year Yuvan, and the nineteenth of his 
era ( Saka 1017 ), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste construct- 
ed a Buddhistic Vihara or monastery and temple at Dharmavolal, 
tne modern Dambal in the Dharwar District, and assigned for its 
support and for the maintenance of another Vihara at Lokkigundi, 
the modern Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to 
be raised by voluntary taxation.'* In Saka 1032 the Silfthara 


1 Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ins. No. 183. 

2 Ibid. No. 189. 

3 Ibid. Nos. 190, 192 and 193. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol, X, p. 185. 
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chief of Kolhapur constructed a large tank and placed on its 
margin an idol of Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhat, 
and assigned lands for their support.' 

Jainism ceased in this period to be the conquering reli- 
gion that it was, and about the end, received an effectual 
check by the rise of the Lingayata sect. This new creed 
spread widely among the trading classes, which before 
were the chief supporters of Jainism. There is a tradition 
in some parts of. the country that some of the existing temples 
contained Jaina idoU at one time and that afterwards they were 
thrown out and Brahmanic ones placed instead. This points to a 
change of feeling with reference to Jainism, the origin of which 
must he referred to this period. 

The worship of the Puranio gods flourished ; and, as in the 
times of the early Calukyastheold sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of the Brahmans and 
their adherents were for the first time directed towards reducing 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a system, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called. The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smrtis and Puranas ; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and the law was doubtful, 
Nibandhas or digests, of which we have now so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Smrtis. Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the first part of this 
period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under 
the name of Dharesvara he is referred to by Vijnanesvara in his 
work. He was followed by Vijnanesvara, who, as we have seen, 
lived at Kalyapa in the reign of Vikramaditya II. Apararka, 
another commentator on Yajnavalkya, who calls his work a 
Nibandha on the Dharmasastra or Institutes of Yajnavalkya, was 
a prince of the Silahara family of northern Konkan and was on 
the throne in Saka 1109 (a. d. 1187) and in the cyclic year 
Parabhava.® Or, if he was the earlier prince of that name, he 
must have flourished about fifty years before. This movement 
was continued in the next or thirteenth century by Hemadri, and 
by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 4, and infra. Section XVI, 

Z J?PR4S, Vol. XII, pp. 334-335. 
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Genealog^r of the Calukya family between Vijayfiditya and 
Tailapa as given in the Miraj grant of Jayasimha 
dated Saka^946. 


VijaySditya. 

I 


Vikramtditya II. 

* 

Another son. 

1 

Erti\ arman 11. 

1 

Klrtivarman. 

1 


1 

• - Tailapa. 

' ■ 1 
VikramSditya. 


j 

Ayyapa, married 
the daughter 
of Krspa. 


j 

VikramSditya, 
married BorothS- 
devi the daughter 
of Laksmaijia, 
king of Cedi. 


Tailapa. 
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Genealogy of the Later Calukyas. 

1. Tailapa I. /Saka 8M 919.\ 

\A. ». 973 - 997 J 


J. Satyaiiraya, Dasavarman. 

Invibbujanga. | 

/Sakd 919-930.\ ] 1 

\A.D. 997-1008./ 3 Vikramaditya I. 4. Jayasirfiha, Jagadekatnalla I. 

/Saka 930-940. S /Baku 940-962. \ 

Va.D. 1008-1018./ 1,A.D. 1018-1040./ 

5. Somesvara I, .Ahavamalla, 
Trailokyamalla I. /Saka 962 991. 'v 
Va.D. 1040-1069../ 


6. Somesvara 11, Bhuvanaika- 
malla- /Saka 991-998. \ 
Va.D. 1069-1076./ 


7. VikramSditya II. Jayasirfiha. 

Tnbhuvanamalla. /Saka 998-1048.\ 

I Va.D. 1076-1126./ 

8. Somesvara, III. Bhnloka- 
malla /Saka 1048-1060.\ 

V A. D. 1126-1138./ 


9. .Jagadekamalla II. 
/Saka 1060-1072.\ 
Va. D. 1138-1150./ 


10. Tailapa II, Nurmadi 
Taila, .Trailokyamalla II. 
/Saka 1074-1087 ?\ 
Va. D. 1150 1165./ 

11 ..Somesvara IV. 
/Saka 1104-1111 T\ 



SECTION XIV. 

The YXdavas of devagiri. 

Earlij History of tiie Family. 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the introduction to 
the Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by Hemadri who was 
a minister of Mahadeva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. 
Some of the Manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, 
and in others, it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired 
supreme power and raised the dynasty to importance. Others 
again contain an account of the family from the very beginning, 
the first person mentioned being the Moon who was churned out 
of the milky ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is carried 
down through all the Puranic or legendary ancestors to Mahadeva. 
But it is not difficult from the account itself to determine where 
the legend ends and history begins. Besides, the names of most 
of the historical predecessors of Bhillama agree with those 
occurring in the copper-plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji.’ He considered the Yadava dynasty mentioned in 
his grant to be different from that of Devagiri, and called it “ A 
New Yadava Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the in- 
formation 1 now publish, he was justified in doing. But it is 
now perfectly clear that the princes mentioned in the grant 
were the ancestors of the Devagiri Yadavas. The following 
early history of the family is based on the account given 
in the Vratakhanda* and on the grant published by the 
Pandit. The latter, however, brings down the genealogy only to 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 119 f. 

Z The edition of the Vrdtakhanija in the Bibliotheca Indica contains neither 
of these two very valuable and important PraAastis. I have therefore had 
recourse to Miinuscnpts. There is one Manuscript only in the Govern- 
ment collections deposited in the Library of the Deccan College and that 
is No. 234 of Collection A of 1881-82 whioh was made by me. Itoontains the 
shorter Prasasti beginning with the reign of Bhillama. -There is another 
copy in the CoDeotion belonging to the oJd Sanskrit College of Poona, 
which contains the longer Pra^asti. Unfortunately, however, the third 
fDd fourth leaves of the Manuscript are missing ; and the second ends 
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Seunaoandra II who was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 A.I)., 
and omits the names of some of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants by princes of this dynasty ffiund at Sangamner and 
Kalas-Budruk of earlier dates ' have been recently published, and 
these also have been compared. 

Subahu who belonged to the Yadava race was a universal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom he divided the whole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son Drdhaprah&ra became 
king in the South or Deccan. The Yadavas, it is stated, were at first 
lords of Mathura ; then from the time of Krsna they became sove- 
reigns ofDvaravatl or Dvaraka, and came to be rulers of the South 
from the time of the son of Subahu, viz. Dnlhaprahara. His capi- 
tal was Srinagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the 

with Parammadeva the successor of Seu^acandra II, while the fifth begins 
with some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to Homadri 
and his works. The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 ; 
but that IS irretrievably lost. I therefore endeavoured to procure copies 
from the private Collections in the city of Poona and obtained one from 
Khasgivale’s library. It contains the shorter Prasasti only. My learned 
friend Gangadhar Shastri Datar procured another. In it the two, the 
shorter one and the longer, are yumbled together. There are in the oom- 
moncement the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer 
one begins; and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the 
snorter. This is the only Manuscript of the four now before me, which 
contains the whole of the longer Prasasti, and the information it gives 
about the later princes of the dynasty known to us from the In.scriptions is 
also valuable and new, but the Manuscript is extremely incorrect. I there- 
fore caused a search for other copies to be made at Nasik, Kolhapur, and 
Ahmedabad , but none was available at those places. I give the two 
Prasastis in Appendix C. [ Since the first edition was published I have 
obtained and purchased another copy of the Vratakhaijda for the Govern- 
ment Collections. The introductory portion here is more correctly written, 
and I have used it in revising this Section and the Prasasti in Appendix C.J 

1 Mr. Cousen's impression of the first of these grants was seen by me before 
it was published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigfaphia Indioa, Vol II, p. 212, :., 
and Its contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this 
second “dition. I have, however, since availed myself of one or tw'o points 
made out by Prof, Kielhorn and not noticed by me. The second grant is 
published in Ind. Ant,, Vol. XVII, p. 120, f. 

3 He IS called Hfijhapraharl (uom. sing.) in the MSS,; stanza 20, Appendix C. L 
IS I R. Gi Bhandarkat‘8 Works, Vol, lU. ] 
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grant it appears to have been a town of the name of Candraditya- 
pura, which may have been the modern Chandor in the Nasik 
district. 

He had a son of Lhe name of Seunacandra who succeed- 
ed to the throne. The country over which he ruled was called 
Seunadesa ’ after him, and he appears to have founded a town 
also of the name of Seunapura. Seunadesa was the name of the 
region extending from Nasik to Devagki, the modern Daulatabad, 
since later on we are told that Devagiri was situated in Seunade- 
sa and that this latter was situated on the confines of Dandaka- 
ranya. * This name seems to be preserved in the modern Khan- 
desh. In a footnote on the opening page of the Khandesh Volume, 
the Editor of the “ Bombay Gazetteer ” observes chat the name of 
the country was older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards 
changed by them to suit the title of Khan given to the Faruki 
kings by A-hmed I. of Gujarat. Seunadesa, therefore, was very 
likely the original name and It was changed to Khandesh, which 
name soon came into general use on account of its close resem- 
blance in sound to Seunadesa. The country however extended 
farther southwards than the present district of Khandesh, since it 
included Devagiri or Daulatabad, and probably it did not include 
the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seunacandra’s son Dhiidjyappa became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son Bhillama. After Bhillama, his son Sriraja 
according to th? grants, or Rajugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded * by his son Vaddiga or 
Vadugi. 

1 Stanza 22, Appendix C. I. 

2 Stanza 19, Appendix C. II. 

3 Called Dhadiyasa in the MSS.; Appendix C. I. .>itiiiza 23. 

4 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvaiilal tran.slato.*i the vrords arvak tasya ( see note 
below ) occurring in the Yadava gr.int as “ before him, " and placing Vad- 
diga before SrTrSja, conjectures th at he Was Bhillama’s sou and that Sri- 
raja his uncle deposed him and usurped the throne , ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
pp. 125a and 128b ). But arvnk tasya can never mean “ before him ”, and 
must mean ‘ after him ”, and hence the conjectures are groundless, I 
have never seen a prccedinq prince mentioned in the grants after his 
successor, with such an introductory expression as “ before him so and so 
became king.” By the occiirnence of the word m stanza 23, line 2, 
Appendix C. I, it appears RSjiagi was the son of Bhillama I. 
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Vaddiga is in the Sanf^mner tyrant represented as a 
follower of Krsnaraja who was probably Krsna III of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty, and to have married Voddiyavva, daughter of a 
prince of the name of Dhorappa. 

Then came Dhadiyasa,' who was the son of Vadugi 
according to the Vratakhanda. Two of the grants omit his 
name, probably because he was only a collateral and not an 
ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third has a line 
or two missing here. 

Dhadiyasa was succeeded by Bhillama, who was the son 
of Vaddiga or Vadugi and consequently his brother. ® 
Bhillama married according to the grants LaksmI or 
Laociyavva, * the daughter of Jhanjha, who was probably 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 24. If he had been mentioned in the grant, he 
would probably have been called Dhadiyappa. 

2 Ibid Pandit Bhagvanlal omits this prince though be is mentioned m his 
grant. The last two lines of the fourth stanza in this are : — 

The Pandit translates this — ‘'Before him was the illustrious king Vaddiga. 
a Hari on earth; and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good 
Bhillama in his actions. ” I have alre.ndy remarked that instead of “before 
him, " we should have “ after him ” hero, Tho word is translated 

by “ therefore. " “Wherefore';’” I would ask. No reason is given in the 
first of the'Je lines for his being cxactlii Bhillama ; and therefore, it 
will not do to translate oWiltf b" “ therefore. ” Again, the Pandit’s in- 
terpretation of us “ exactly like in actions ” is far-fetehed and 

unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative cannot be con- 

nected with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable 
mistakes which we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed 
out by the Pandit himself. What is wanted here is the nominative 
for und then the whole i.s appropriate, and will have 

its proper sense of “ after him, ” or “ from him. " The correct translation 
then is “ A/Zer ” was a king of the name of Vaddiga tho prosperous, 
who was a Han on earth, and after him or of /iim ( i, p. Vaddiga ) came 
tho prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate.” In 
this way we have hero another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Pra- 
4asti in the Vratakhanda in the passage cited above. 

3 This lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who 
is the king mentioned immediately b«|fore, and not of his father Vaddiga 
as the Pandit makes out. 
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the Silahara prince of Thana of that name. Laoolyavva sprang 
on her mother’s side from the Rastrakuta family, and through her 
son became “ the upholder of the race of Yadu ; so that she was 
connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing kingdoms. 
The Sangamner grant appears to have been issued by this Bhilla- 
ma in theSaka year 922, i.e. 1000 A.T>.. and the prince mentioned in 

1 Here there is another difficulty arising from a mistake in the grant which 
Pandit Bhagvanlal has in my opinion not suooeeded in solving ; and he 
bases upon that mistake conjectures which are rather too far-reaching 
( p. 125a, Ind. Ant,, Vol, XII. ). The stania is i— 

nrai VK siSTtrasspn 

VT 3Ti7r =TTiitcPfrjiB»nr v3;vJTTuifr?Tr 

The Pandit’s translation is ; — "Whose wife was the daughter of king Jhafl- 
iha Lasthiyavvil by name, possessed of the ( three j good qualities of 
virtue, liberabty, and hospitality, who was of the Rtsfrakilia race, oa 
being adopted { by them ) at the time of the rule of the young prinee { during 
his minority ) and who therefore by reason of heating the burden of the 
kingdoms, with the seven afigas, was an object of reverence, to the 
three kingdoms. " 

I agree with the Pandit in reading before and taking riijsfif 

as rpjiTW, and, generally, in his translation of the first two and the fourth 
lines. But the translation of the third line, that is, the portion italicised 
in the above, IS very objectionable. The Pandit reads nvT from ^ jf and 
says that the V in e ought to be long for the metre, but would make 

no sense. Now, in seeking the true solution of the difficulty here, we 
must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady is spoken of as “ an 
object of reverence to the three kingdoms. " Which are the three king- 
doms? First evidently, that of Jhanjha, her father, who is spoken of in 
the first line ; and secondly, that of the RastrakHtas from whose race 
she is spoken of as having sprung in the second line. Now we must expect 
some allusion to the third kingdom in the third line The third kingdom 
was clearly that of the Yadavas into whose family she had been married. 
I. therefore, read 'J^'-WTo for and thus the difficulty about the 

metre is removed, the becoming prosodially long in consequence of the 
following g. In the same manner I think is a mistake for 

The word 3T[H the writer must have taken from his vernacular and oonsi- 
dured it a Sanskrit word; or probably not knowing Sanskrit 

Well, he must have formed it from the root SRf on the analogy 
of •Tld tom H?, dT? from •Ifd from *1^ &«. Or 
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the grant as having struck a blow against the power of Muflja, 
and rendered the sovereign authority of Ranarahgabhlma firm 
seems also to be he himself. Ranarangabhima was probably Tailapa, 
and thus it follows that the Yadava prince Bhillama II assisted 
Tailapa in his war with MuRia, which we have already noticed. 
Vaddiga was a follower of Krsna III of the Rasfrakuta fhmily, 
whose latest known date is 881 Saka, and Bhillama II, of Tailapa. 
The date 922 Saka of Bhillama’s grant is consistent with these 
facts, The Yadavas appear thus to have transferred their allegi* 
anoe from the old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as 
soon as it rose to power. 

The nait king was Vesugi ’ called in Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or mis-reading for Vesuka or 
Vesuga. He married NayaladevI, the daughter of Gogi, who 
is styled a feudatory of the Calukya family,^ and was perhaps the 
same as the successor of the Thana prince Jhafijha. The Rastra- 
khtae must haveheen overthrown, hy the Calnhyas about the end 
of Jhaftjha’s reign, and thus hia successor became a feudatory of 
the Calukyas. 

The Vratakhanda places Arjuna after Vesugi, ^ but the two 

may ba considered as a mistake for the sense 

being the same, viii. “ birth of a child. " The compound tr^vyrUTFfn is to 
be dissolved as -jfivyifcg; jpfT I 'iPUlfig being made the second mem- 

ber according to PSijini II. 2. 37. Or, the line may be read as ip Jllrfl d’lsIcJ- 
jftJWgy Vgtyinvnrpt, the dot over PI being omitted by mistake, and VPT 
written as 3THT in consequence of the usual confusion between y and vT, 
The translation of the line, therefore, is “ who became the upholder of the 
race of Yadu on the occasion of the birth of a new child,” i. e. through 
her child she became the upholder of the Yadava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by the Ra.strakutas during the 
younger prince's minority becomes groundless. She ranst have belonged 
to the Ras(;rakuta race on her mother’s side. 

1 Stanza 34, Appendix C. I. 

3 The expression in tbe grant admits of being taken in the 

manner I have done, gugrt iq? being a mistake for The Pandit un- 

derstands GogirSja as belonging to the Calukya race. I consider my in- 
terpretation to be more probable, 

3 Stanza 24, Appendix C, I. 
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grants omit hi8 name ; and perhapB the former mentions Arjuna 
not as a Yadava prince, but Arjuna the Pandava, meanining to 
compare Vesugi with him and his enemies to Bhisma. The next 
king was Bhillama ' who according totheKalas-Budrukgrant was 
Vesugi’s son. He married ‘Hamma, the daughter of .(ayasimha 
and sister of Ahayamalla, the Calukya emperor, under whose 
standard he fought several battles.® The Kalas-Budruk charter 
was issued by this prince in 948 Saka. The cyclic year being 
Krodhana, 948 Saka must have been the current year, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1025. Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant then proceeds at once 
to the donor, the reigning prince Senna, who is spoken of in 
general terms as “ having sprung from the race ” of the last- 
mentioned king, and is represented to have defeated several kings 
and freed his kingdom from enemies after “the death of Bhillama,” 
This Bhillama was his immediate predecessor, but he was a 
different person from the brother-in-law of Ahavamalla, 
since Seuna is spoken of, not a.s the son of the latter 
or any such near relation, but simply as “ having 
sprung from his race. ” 

The Vratakhanda supplies the names of the inter- 
mediate princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded by 
Vadugi, * his son, “ whose praise was sung by poets 
in melodious words. ” After him Vesugi * became king, but how 
he was related to Vadugi we are not told. He humbled a number 
of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome. Then came 
Bhillama, and after him Seuna ^ who issued the charter translat- 
ed by pandit Bhagvanlal. What relationship the last three 
princes bore to each other is not stated. 

Seuna is represented to have saved Paramardidova, that 
is, Vikramaditya H, who is styled the “ luminary of the 
Calukya family ” from a coalition of his enemies, and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyana ® This appears 

1 Stanza 2^^, Ibid. 

2 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza R and not that ho 

fought vrvth 5.havamaUa as I’andvt Uha^vaulal nrideratAivda. I need not 

discuss the matter in dct^ul, 

3 Stanza 26, C. L 

4 Stanza 

5 Stanza 28, Ibid, 

6 Stanza 29, Ibid. 
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to be a reference to the coalition between the Vengi 
prince and Vikramaditya’s brother Somesvara. The Yadava 
prince Senna was thus a close ally of the Calukya monarch and 
their dates also are consistent with the fact. Seunacandra’s 
grant is dated Saka 991 Baumya Samvatsara, while Vikramaditya 
II got possession of the Calukya throne in Saka 998 Nala. The 
grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava princes to the 
Calukyas of Kalyana, while the important service rendered by 
Seuiiacandra to Vikramaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken of 
only in general terms as having vanquished “ all kings| ” This 
itself shows that in all likelihood cbe fact mentioned in the Vrata- 
khanda of Seunacandra’s having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him on the throne, took place after Saka 991, 
and wo know ic as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya became 
king in Saka 998. 

Seunacandra was succeeded by Paiammadeva who was pro- 
bably his son, and after him came SimharSja' or “ King Siihha,” 
whose full name was Singhaiia’ and who appears to have been 
his brother. He Is said to have brought an elephant of the name 
of Karpiiratilakn from Lanjlpura and thus did a piece of service 
to Paramordin, who appears to be Vikramaditya II of the 
Calukya dynasty ’ 

He was succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a 
town of the name of Parnakhela from hi.s enemies, and 
while residing there, carried away hy force the troop of elephants 
belonging to the king of Utkala in- Orissa^ Then followed his 
son Amaragangeya® whose name is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant issued in the reign of a subsequent king.*' After him came 
Govindaraia who was probably his son. Govindaraja was succeeded 
by Aniaramallagi, a son ol Mallugi, and he by Kaliya Ballala. This 
prince was in all likelihood the son ui Amaramallagi, though it 
is not expressly stated. 

1 Staii7.<is 30 and 31, Appendix C. I. 

2 Jnd. Ant., Vo). XTV. p, 315. 

3 Statr/.a 32, Append'^ C* L 

K. ‘i'i anti 

S Stanzas J5, IVkI. 

e JBBRAS, Vol. XV, p. 386, 
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Ballala’s sons were set aside and the sovereignty of 
the Yadava family fell into the hands of his uncle 
Bhillama,' who was possessed of superior abilities. Bhillama 
(being represented as the uncle of Ballala) must have been another 
son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the grant referred to 
above.* He got possession of the throne after two of his brothers 
and their sons, wherefore he must have been a very old man at the 
time. Hence it is that he reigned only for a short time, having 
come to the throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It w'as this 
Bhillama who acquired for his family the empire that was ruled 
over by the Calukyas. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has priblished a Stone-Inscription’^ existing 
in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nasik, in which a chief of 
the Yadava family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have 
made some grant in the Saka year 1063'* to a Jaina temple. From 
the account given above, it will be seen that there were two 
princes only of the name of Seuna in the Yadava family, and 
that the later of the two was an ally of Vikramaditya II, and con- 
sequently reigned about the end of the tenth and the beginning 

1 Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

2 In an Inscription at Gadap; published by Dr. Kielhorn ( Epigraphia Indicn, 
Vol. Ill, p. 219 ) Bhillama is repre.sented as the son of Karija, who is said 
to be a brother of Amaragahgoya. In the many Inscriptions of the 
Yadava dynasty and in the Frasastis given in several books the name 
Karpa does not occur even once. The Gadag Inscription makes Mallugi 
the son of Sevanadeva, while m the Vratakhanda and the Paithan plates 
he is repre.sented as the son of Sihghana, who according to the former 
authority was one of the successors of Seunachandra and was probably his 
younger .son. The Inscription is here opposed to two authorities which 
agree with each other. Hence this must be mistake ; and that makes it 
probable that the other is also a mistake. These suppositions are 
strengthened by the fact that the composer of the Gadag Inscription does 
not mention a single particular fact with reference to any one of the 
princes, thus showing that he had no accurate knowledge of them. Such 
a merely conventional description is characteristic of a forged charter. 
1 am, for these ro.asons, inclined to think that the Gadag grant published 
by Dr Kielhorn is a forgery. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XH, p. 126. 

4 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 Saka by Prof. Eeilhorn, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XX, p. 422. 
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of the eleventh Century of the Saka era. The Seunadeva of the 
Anjaneri Inscription therefore cannot be this individual, and no 
other prince of that name is mentioned in the Vratakhanda. 
Besides, Setnadeva calls himself pointedly a Mahasamanta or 
chief only ; while about 1063 Saka, when the Calukya power had 
begun to decline, it does not appear likely that the Yadavas of 
Seunadesa should give themselves such an inferior title. It there- 
fore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Anjaneri belonged to a 
minor branch of the Yadava family dependent on the main branch, 
antid that the branch ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri 
was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Drdhaprahara to 
Bhillama V inclusive is 22. There are in the list a good many 
who belonged to the same generation as the predecessors, and con- 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such 
oases of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed 
between the accession of Drdhaprahara and the death of Bhil- 
lama V is 396 years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 
717 Saka or 795 A. D., that is, about the tirhe of Govinda III of the 
Esstrakuta race. Possibly considering that Vaddiga I was con- 
temporary of Krsna III, one might say that the dynasty was 
found»<^in the latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsa I. 


i9 [ R. G. fehandatkar’s 'VVorks, Vol. 111. ] 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY YADAVAB OR THE YADAVAS 
OF SEUNADESA, 


Drdhapcahara. 

I 

Seupachandral. 

I 

Dhadiyappal. 

Bhillama I. 

I , 

RSjagi orSrtraja. 

I 

Vadugi or Vaddiga I. 

I 

1 , 1 . 

DhSdiyaPPa II. BhiHaraa II, Saka 922. 

1 

Vesugi I. 

I 

Bhillama III, Saka 948. 

Vadugi II. 

I 

Vesugi 11.* 

Bhillama IV.* 

Seupacandra II,* Saka 991 or A.D 1069. 

I 

I , I 

Parammadeva. Singhapa. 

I 

Mallugi. 

. _ _ 

Amaragahgeya. Amaramallagi. BhILLama V or I. 
I I died Hiaka 1113 or 

GuvindarSja. BallSia. A. D. 1191. 

' The relations of those whose names are marked with an asterisk to their 
predecessors are not clearly stated. 



SECTION XV. 

The Yidavas of devagiri. 

Later Hietory. 

We hare seen that the Hoysala Y&davas of Halebid in Mysore 
were becoming powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikram&ditya II and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the 
-Deccan, and Visnuvardhana, the reigning prince of the family at 
that period, actually invaded tlio Calukya territory and encamped 
on the banks of the Krsna-Vena.. But those times were not 
favourable for the realization of their ambitious projects. The 
C&lukya prince was a man of great ability, the power of the 
family was firmly established over the country, its resources were 
large, and fhe dependent chiefs and noblemen were obedient. But 
the state of things had now changed. Weaker princes had succeed- 
ed, the Calukya power had been broken by their dependents the 
Kalacuris, and these in their turn had succumbed to the internal 
troubles and dissensions consequent on the rise of the Lingayata 
sect. At this time the occupant of the Hoysala throne was Vira 
Ballala, the grandson of Visnuvardhana. He fought with Brahma 
or Bomma, the general of the last Calukya prince Somesvara IV, 
and putting down his elephants by means of his horses, defeated 
him and acquired the provinces which the general had won back 
from Vijjana.' 

The Yadavas of the North were not slow to take advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and 
territory. Mallugi seems to have been engaged in a war with Vijjana 
A person of the name of Dada was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the array of the Kalacuri prince. He had four sons of the names 
of Mahldhara, Jahla, Samba, and Gangadhara. Of these Mahl- 
dhara succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated 
the forces of Vijjana.* But the acquisition of the empire of the 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

Z Intcoduetion to Jablapa’s SaktimuktSvali. now brought to notioa for the 
firat time [ Kotp continued on the next page j 
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CalukysB was completed by Mallugi’s son Bhillama. He captured 
a town of the name of Srlvardhana from a king who is called 
Antala, vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka, put to death 
the ruler of Mangalaves^ka ( Mangalvedhe ) of the name of 
V illana, and having obtained the sovereignty of Kaly&na, put to 
death the lord of Hosaja who was probably the Hoysala Yadava 
Narasiihha, the father of Vira Ballala.' The commander of his 
elephants was Jahla, the brother of Mahldhara, and he is 
represented to have rendered Bhillama’s power firm. He led a 
maddened elephant skilfully into the army of the Gurjara king, 
struck terror into the heart of Malla, frightened the forces of 
Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious career of Munja and 
Anna.* When in this manner Bhillama made himself master of 
the whole country to the north of the KrsnS, he founded the city 


1:4 mi ii li 

mRirfe'T; i 

gjir ^ 5r‘9lS5pwrfar#7n: II Ml 

wvPTT nifnirh jT5f- ii '* n 

h I5r5n5i%: i 

^1 (?fj mjJT n n 

iV3rirsic73T?5riiff v: • 

H HITUT: ?5rV: II \ II 

The full introduction is published in the Report on the Search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for the year 1887-91. 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 38. Mangalvedhe is near Pandlbarpur. It was pro- 
bably the capital of a minor chief. 

2 Introduction to Jahlapa's SdktimuktSvali : — 

%ST»t VIH I 

II ?? II 

H*li-d^lft^lnl jcMJi: II f ^ II 

55rTn^j^ ^Tjfrgii^iwiMifui 

^ 3 II n II 

The Mallugi mentioned here must have been one of the enemies of 
Bhillama, He probably belonged to ^ minor brenoh of the YXdava family. 
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of Devagiri' and having got himself crowned, made that city his 
capital. This took place about the Saka year 11()9. 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther 
southwards, but he was opposed by Vlra Ballala, who, as we have 
seen, had been pushing his conquests northwards. It was a con- 
test for the possession of an empire and was consequently arduous 
and determined. Several battles took place between the two 
rivals, and eventually a decisive engagement was fought at 
Lokkigundi, now Lakkundi, in the Dharwar District, in which 
Jaitrasirhha, who is compared to “the right arm of Bhillama” 
and must have been his son, was defeated and Vlra Ballala 
became sovereign of Kuntala. The Inscription in which this is 
recorded bears the date Saka 1114 or A. D. 1192 and Vlra Ballala, 
who made the grant recorded in it, was at that time encamped 
with his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which it would 
appear that the battle had taken place but a short time before. 
The Northern Yadavas had to put off the conquest of Kuntala or 
the Southern Maratha Country for a generation. 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son Jaitrapala or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battle. “He assumed 
the sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means 
of the ladles of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by 
immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of 
the Tailangas, and vanquished the three worlds. This same 
fact is alluded to in the Paithan grant, in which Jaitugi is repre- 
sented to have killed the king of the Trikalingas in battle. He is 
there spoken of also as having released Ganapati from prison and 
to have placed him on the throne. * The Rudra therefore whom 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza. 39. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. H, p. 300. 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse-saorifice is the conquest 
of the whole wortd, the fruit of a.man-sacrifioe is supposed here to be the 
conquest of the three worlds. Jaitrapala performed metaphorically such 
a sacrifice ; and that is considered to be the reason, as it were, of his 
having obtained victories everywhere, i. e., in the usual hyperbolic 
language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three worlds. 

4 In4. Ant., Vol XIV, p. 316. 
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he is thus represented to have killed on the field of battle must 
have been the Rudradeva of the Kakatiya dynasty whose Inscrip- 
tion we have at Anamkond near Warangal, and the Ganapati, 
his nephew ’ who was probably placed in confinement by Rudra- 
deva. In other places also his war with the king of the Andhras 
or Tailangas and his having raised Ganapati to the throne are 
alluded ^ to, and he is represented to have deprived the Andhra 
ladies of the happiness arising from having their husbands liv- 
ing. * Laksmidhara, the son of the celebrated Mathematician and 
Astronomer Bhaskaricarya, was in the service of Jaitrapala and 
was placed by him at the head of all learned Panditas He knetv 
the Vedas and was versed in the Tarkasastra and Mimaihsa. * 
Jaitrapala's son and successor was Singhana, under whom 
the power and territory of the femily greatly increased. He as- 
cended the throne in 1132 Saka.* He defeated a king of the name 
of Jaijalla and brought away his elephants. ■ He deprived a 
monarch named Kakkula of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malwa, and made Bhoja 
a prisoner. Janardana, the son of Gangadhara, who was 
Jahla’s brother, is said to have taught Singhana the art of 
managing elephants which enabled him to vanquish Arjuna® 
He had succeeded to the office of commander of ele- 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gangadhara. ‘ King La- 
ksmidhara, the lion of Bhambh&giri, was reduced, the ruler of 
DharS was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole 
of the country in the possession of Ballala was taken. All this 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 197. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. XV, p 386, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

3 JRA8, Vol. I, N. 8 , p. 414. 

4 Ib. p. 415. 

5 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

6 Introduction Jahlaija’s SnktimuktSvah : — 

^ II II 

iRir m fsT^ir ii ii 

II II 
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was but a child’s play to King Singhana. " ’ Jaijalla must have 
been a prince belonging to the eastern branch of the Cedi dynasty 
that ruled over the province of Chattisgarh, for that name occurs 
in the genealogy of that dynasty. * The name Kakkula I would 
identify with Kokkala which was borne by some princes of the 
western branch of the family, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur. The kings of Mathura and Kasi were killed by him in 
battle, and Hammira was vanquished by but a boy-general of 
Singhana. ' In an Inscription also at Tilivalli in the Dharwar 
District, he is represented to have defeated Jajalladeva, conquered 
Ballala the Hoysala king, subdued Bhoja of Panhala, and humbl- 
ed the sovereign of Malava. * He is also spoken of as “ the goad 
of the elephant in the shape of the Gurjara king. ” * We have an 
Inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 1135 Saka, which shows that 
Vira Ballala must have been deprived of the southern part of the 
country before that time. Singhana is represented as reigning 
at his capital Devagiri. ‘ 

The Bhoja t)f Panhala spoken of above was a prince of the 
Silahara dynasty, and after his defeat, the Kolhapur kingdom 
appears to have been annexed by the Yadavas to their dominions. 
They put an end to this branch of the family as later on, they did 
to another, which ruled over Northern Konkan. From this time 
forward the Kolhapur Inscriptions contain the names of the 
Yadava princes with those of the governors appointed by them to 
rule over the district. An Inscription of Singhana at Khadrapur 
in that district records the grant of a village to the temple of Kop- 
pesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

Singhana seems to have invaded Gujarat several times. In 
an Inscription at Ambe a Brahmana chief of the name of Kholes- 
vara of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general 
in the service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of 
the Gurjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race of the 

1 Appendix C. I, st. 45 and 44. Ind. Ant., Vol XIV, p. 316. 

2 General Cunningham’s Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII, pp. 75, 76 and Tfl. 

3 JRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 414. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 326. 

5 Major Graham's Report on Kolhapur, In.s. No, 13, 

6 Ind. Ant,, Vol. II, p. 397, 

7 Major Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10, 
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king of the Abhlras, and being like “ wild fire to the enemies ” 
of his master, left nothing for Singhana to be anxious about. His 
son Rama succeeded him, and a large expedition under his com- 
mand was again sent to Gujarat. Rama advanced up to the Nar- 
mada, where a battle was fought, in which he slew numbers of 
Gurjara soldiers, but he himself lost his life. ' From this it 
would appear that Gujarat was invaded by Singhana on two 
occasions at least, if not more ; and this is borne out by what we 
find stated in the authorities for the history of Gujarat. 

Somadeva, the author of the Klrttikaumudl, which gives an 
account of the minister Vastupalaandhis masters-the princes of the 
Vaghela branch of the Calukya family-describes an invasion of 
Gujarat by Singhana in the time of Lavanaprasada and his son 
Vlradhavala. “ The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the 
advance of Singhana’s army was reported. Being afraid of this 
foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara king 
began the construction of a new house or stored grain, and the 
minds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and aa 
the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people 
with their fears greatly excited, removed farther and farther. 
When Lavanaprasada heard of the rapid advance of the in- 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; 
and though he had but a small army, proceeded with it to meet 
that of the enemy, which was vastly .superior. When the forces 
of Singhana arrived on the banks of the Tapi he rapidly advanced 
to the Mahl. Seeing, on the one hand, the vast army of the 
enemy and, on the other, the indomitable prowess of the Calukya 
force, the people were full of doubt and could not foresee the 
result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and the volume of 
smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their camp 
to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bharoch 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields ; but the 
king of Gujarstt did not consider them unconquerable. 

1 Arch. Surv. of W. I., Vol. Ill, p. 85. 

2 Kirttikaumudi IV, stanzas 43-53, 
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In the meanwhile, however, four kings of Marwar rose against 
Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala, and the chiefs of Godhra 
and Lata, who had united their forces with theirs, abandoned them 
and joined the Marwar princes. In these circumstances Lavana- 
prasada suddenly stopped his march and turned backwards.' The 
Yadava army, however, did not, according to Somesvara, advance 
farther ; but he gives no reason whatever, observing only that 
“ deer do not follow a lion’s path even when he has left it But 
if the invasion spread such terror over the country as Somesvara 
himself represents, and the army of Singhana was so large, it is 
impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to advance when 
the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay a tribute 
or satisfied the Yadava commander in some other way. In a 
Manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing forms 
of letters, deeds, patent.s, &c., there is a specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Simhana and Lavanaprasada as parties to it, from 
which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually have 
been concluded between them.'* The result of the expedition, 
therefore, was that Lavanaprasada had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Singhaiia. 

1 Ib,, St. 55-69, 

% Ib., St. 63. 

3 This work is entitled LekbapancasikS. and tbe Manuscript was purchased 
by me for Government in 1883. The first leaf is wanting and the colophon 
does not contain the name of the author. The Manuscript, however, is 
more than four hundred years old, being transcribed in 1536 of the Vikrama 
Saihvat. For the variable terms in tbe forms given by the author, he often 
uses the usual expression amuka, meaning " some one ” or “ such a one.” 
This general expression, however, is not used to indicate the date, and we 
have in all the forms one date, viz. 15 Sudi of Vai^Skha, in the year of 
Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This probably 
was the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a graat inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make 
the form clear, uses real and specific names. He gives the genealogy of 
the Calukya kings of Anahilapattana from MUlarSia to Bhima II, and 
then introdaces Lavanaprasada, whom he calls LBvanyaprasada and .styles 
a MahSmaudalesvara, as the prince making the grant. Similarly, in 
giving the form of a treaty of alliance called Y amalapattra, the persons 
who are introduced aa parties to it are Simhana and L5vaiiyapras5da and 
bho form runs thus : — 

30 [ E. G. ^handarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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This invasion of Gujar: t must have been one of the earlier 
one’s alluded to in the Ambe Inscription, and Kholesvara himself 
must have been the commander of the Y&dava army on the 
occasion. For Lavanaprasada is said to have declared himself 
independent of his original master Bhima II of Anahilapattana,. 
about the year 1276 Vikrama,’ corresponding to 1141 Saka, which 
was about the ninth or tenth year of Singhana’s reign, and the 
work in which the treaty mentioned above occurs, was composed 
in 1288 Vikrama, i. e. 1153 Saka. But the expedition under the 
command of Rama, the son of Kholesvara, must have been sent a 
short time before Saka 1160, the date of Ambe Inscription. For 
Rama’s son is represented to have been a minor under the guar- 
dianship of that chief’s sister Laksml, who governed the 
principality in the name of the boy. Rama, therefore, had not 
died so many years before Saka 1160 as to allow of his 


^ (i. e., again ) I spwfq fjfl eiqrqtjfbiT i 

" On this day the 15th SuUi of VaisSkha, m the year Samvat 
1288, in the Camp of Victory, [ a treaty ] between the paramount 
king of kings, the prosperous Siihbana and the Mahamandlesvara 
RUnaka, the nrosperous Lavanyapras3da. Siriihana whose patri- 
mony is paramount sovereignty, and the Mahamaijdalesvara Rapa 
the prosperous Lavapy aprasada should according to former usage 
confine themselves, each to his own country ; neither should invade 
the country of the other. ” 

The treaty then provides that when either of them is taken up by an 
enemy, the armies of both should march to his release: that if a prince 
from either country ran away into the other with some valuable things, he 
should not be allowed quarter, &c. Now, it is extremely unlikely that the 
author of the work should introduce these persons in this form unless he 
had seen or heard of such a treaty between them. Sirithana is but another 
form of Sihghapa, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign. The 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded in the “ victorious camp, ” which is 
a clear reference to the invasion described by Some^vara. 

In rfvffii we have, I think, the vernacular root “ to remain, ” “ to 
live, ” For further details see my Report on the Search tor Manusotipts 
during 1882-83, pp. 39 and 225. 

1 Iiid. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 
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boy having attained his majority by that time. On the occasion 
of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, was 
the sovereign of Gujarat. For in an Inscription of his he boasts 
of his having been “ the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of 
Singhana’s army, " ' and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikiama corresponding to Saka 1157, * though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapatxana in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 A. D. The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Rama’s having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the Inscription 
does not inform us, 

Singhana appointed one Bicana or Blca, the son of Cikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master s 
enemies in the South as Kholesvara did in the North and kept them 
in check. Bicana is represented to have humbled the Rattas who 
were petty feudatories in the Southern Maratha Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkan, i. e., of Goa, the Guttas sprung from the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the South, the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other Southern provinces, and to 
have erected a triumphal column on the banks of the Kaverl. * 
The date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 1160 
or A. D. 1238. 

It thus appears that the Yadava empire became in the time of 
Singhana as extensive as thatruledover by the ablest monarcbsof 
the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Singhana in his Inscriptions, such as the sup- 
port of the whole world,” " the lover of the earth ( Prthvlvalla- 
bha ) ” and “ king of kings. ” Since Krsna, the eighth incarna- 
tion of Visnu, is represented in the Puranas to have belonged to 
the Yadava family, the princes of Devagiri called themselves 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 191 and 212. 

2 Viradhavala, it is said, died not long before VastopSla. The death of the 
latter took place in V.krazna 1297. Va.stup«a was minister to 

also for some time. We might, therefore, refer the accession of the latter 

to Vikrama 1292. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 19e- 

3 JBBBAS, Vol XT, pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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Visnuvamsodbhava ; ’ and as Krsna and his immediate descen- 
dants reigned at DTaraka, they assumed the title of Dvaravatlpur- 
avaradhlsvara, “ the supreme lord of Dvaravati, the best of 
cities. ’’ ^ 

In the reign of Sihghana as well as of his two prede- 
cessors the office of Chief Secretary or Srikaranadhipa, which in a 
subsequent reign was conferred on HemSdri, was held by a man 
of the name of Sodhala. He was the son of the Bhaskara, a native 
of Kashmir who had settled in the Deccan. Sodhala’s son Sarhga- 
dhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music entitled Samgita 
Ratnakara which is extant. ^ There is a commentary on this work 
attributed to a king of the name of Singa who is represented as a 
paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Singa appears 
in all likelihood to be Singhana ; and the commentary was either 
written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often 
the case. * Cangadeva, the grandson of Bhaskar&carya and son 
of Laksmldhara, was chief astrologer to Singhana ; and also 
Anantadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracarya’s brother Srlpati and 
son of Ganapati. CSingadeva founded a Matha or cellege for the 
study of his grandfather’s Riddhantasiromani and other works at 
Patna in the Chalisgaon Division of the Khandesh District, and 
Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the same Division, and 


1 1 . e. “ of the race of Viaiju. " 

2 Graham's Report, Ins. No. 10, and JBBRAS, Vol. XIT, p 7. 

mrwnkgT 

rih' jy-nfir «un?i ii 


Then follows one verse in praise of Sihghana and two in praise of Sodhala, 
in which he is represented to have pleased Sihghana by his merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and influence thus ac- 


quired ; and then we have ^cjpipT; I 

II Introduction to Samgitaratnakara, MSS. No. 979, Deccan 
College Collections of 1887-91 

4'i5nf'jNiyn%^ ^difitrgrwt jn)fioi;i;T>:tnyr5rfTtr: | foi. (jga, 


4 My Report on MSS fop 1882-83, pp, 37, 38 and n%. 
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dedicated it to Bhavani on the 1st of Caitra in the Saka year 
1144 expired. ' 

Sinfrhana’s son was Jaitugi or JaitrapSla, who “ was the abode 
of all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all 
the digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it. He 
was death to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights. * But if he 
protected the earth at all, he must have done so during the lifetime 
of his father as Yuvaraja, for the late.st date of Singhana is Saka 
1169, and in a copper-plate Inscription of his grandson and Jai- 
tugi’s son Krsna, Saka 1175 (Pramadi-Saihvatsara ) is stated to he 
the seventh of his reign, so that Krsna began to reign in Saka 
1169 corresponding to 1247 A. D. ' And in the longer of the two 
historical Introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not men- 
tioned at all. After Singhana, we are told that his grandsons 
Krsna and Mahideva came to the throne, of whom the elder-Krsna- 
reigned first. * 

Krsna’s Prakrit name was Kanhara, Kanhara, or 
Kandhara. He is represented to have been the terror of the kings 
of Malwa, Gujarat, and Konkan, to have “ established the king 
of Telanga, ” and to have been the sovereign of the country 
of the Cola king. * In the Vratakhanda also he is said to 
have destroyed the army of Visala, who we know was 
sovereign of Gujarat at this time, and who had been at 
war with Singhana, and, in general terms, to have *' conquered 
a great many enemies in bloody battles in which numbers 
of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to captivity 
and coirtpelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having thus 
finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, to 
have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Indra. ” * Laks- 
mldeva, son of Janardana, is represented by bis wise counsels to 


1 JRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 415, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

2 Appendix C. II, stanza 7. 

3 JBBRA8, Vol. XII, p, 42. 

4 Appendix C. I, st. 45. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 38. 

6 That is, “ left this world. 


“ died, ” Appendix C. II, st. 11 
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have helped Krsna to consolidate his power and to have by his 
sword subdued his enemies.' 

Krsna performed a great many sacrifices and thus 
“ brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over 
the people." In a copper-plate grant dated Saka 1171, found in 
the Belgaum Taluka, Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of as the 
elder brother of Bica or Bloana, the Viceroy of Singhana in the 
South, and was himself governor of the province of Kuhundi. He 
lived at Mudugala, probably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by 
the consent of Krsna, his sovereign, lands in the village of Bage- 
vadi to thirty-two Brahmans of different Gotras.® Among the 
family names of these it is interesting to observe some borne by 
modern Maharastra Brahmans, such as Patavardhana and 
GhaisSsa, prevalent among Chitpavanas, and Ghalisasa, Ghalisa, 
and Pathaka, among Desasthas. The name Trivadi also occurs ; 
but there is no trace of it among Maratha Brahmanas, while it is 
borne by BrShmanas in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan. In another 
grant, Caunda the son of Bicana, who succeeded to the office and 
title of his father, is represented to have personally solicited king 
Kfsna at Devagiri to permit him to grant the village mentioned 
therein.^ 


Jahlana, son of Laksmideva who had succeeded his 
father, assisted Krsna diligently by his counsels in conjunction 
with his younger brother. He was commander of the troops of 
elephants and as such fought with Krsna’s enemies. He compiled 
an anthology of select verses from Sanskrit poets, called Sukti- 

1 Intr. Jahla^a's SaktimuktSvali : — 







Z JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 27. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 304. Kuhundi corresponds 
to a part of the modern Belgaum District. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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muktavali, which is extant.' The Ve<iantBkalpataru, which is a 
commentary on Vacaspatioiisra’s Bhamatl which itself is a com- 
mentary on -Saihkaracarya’s Vedantasutrabhasya, was written by 
Amalananda in the reign of Krsna.* 

Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva in 1182 Saka or 
1260 A. D. “ He was a tempestuous wind that blew away the 
heap of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga country, 
the prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gurjara, he 
destroyed the king of Konkana with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karnata and Lata to mockery.”^ The Gurjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mahadeva is 
represented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished him and 
the king of Karnata was probably a Hoysala Y adava of Halebid. 
“ King Mahadeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who sub- 
mitted to him : knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the 
Andhras placed a woman on the throne ; and the king of Malava 
also for the same reason installed a child in his position, and 
forthwith renouncing all his possessions practised false penance 
for a long time. He took away in battle the elephants and the 
five musical instruments of the ruler of Tailangana, but left the 
ruler Rudrama as he refrained from killing a woman.”^ In a 
work on Poetics called Prataparudrlya by Vi dyanatha there occurs 

1 Introduction, Jahlaua'-s Suktiraukt;ivali : — 

y: li r'* il 

ti?tni?rT g-pTrs^r i 

ii n 

2 Transactions, Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I, p, 423. 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 48, and II, st. 13. 

4 Ind. Ant,, Vol. XIV, p. 316. 

6 Appendix C. I, st. 52, and II, st. 14 and 15. 
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a specimen of a dramatic play in which Ganapati of the Kakatlya 
dynasty, the same prince who is represented in the Paithan grant 
to have been released from confinement by Jaitugi, is mentioned 
as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, however, he 
called hie son and named Rudra,and who is spoken of as “a king” 
and not queen. She adopted Prataparudra, the son of her daughter, 
as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken of above as 
Rudrama and as having been placed on the throne by the Andhras.' 

“Soma, the lord of Konkana, though skilled in swimming in the 
sea, was together with his forces drowned in the rivers formed by 
the humour trickling from the temples of Mahadeva’s maddened 
elephants.” “ Mahadeva deprived Somesvara of his kingdom and 
his life.”* We have seen that Krsna fought with the king of 
Konkan, but it appears he did not subiugate the country 
thoroughly. His successor Mahadeva, however, again invaded 
it with an army consisting of a ‘large number of elephants. 
Soma or Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his 
power broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to 
his ships. There somehow he met with his death, probably by 
being drowned, for it is said that “even the sea did not protect 
him ” and that “ he betook himself to the submarine fire, ” think- 
ing the fire of Mahadeva’s prowess to be more unbearable.* Kon- 
kan was thereupon annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. 
Hence it is that the country was governed by a viceroy appointed 
by the Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva’s successor, as 
we find from the Thana plates published by Mr. Wathen. * The 
Somesvara whom Mahadeva subdued belonged to the Silahara 
dynasty of Thana that had been ruling over that part of Konkan 
for a considerable period. He is the last prince of the dynasty 

fr^Tireirt I Poona lithographed edition of Saka 1771, fol. 29. See also Dr. 

Hultzsoh’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, pp. 198, 199 

2 Appendix C. I, st. 49, 50, and II, st. 17. 

3 Appendix C. I., st. 49. 

4 Ibid. I, st. 51, and II, st. 18. 

6 JRAS ( old series ), Vol. V. p. 177. 
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whose Inscriptions are found in the district, and his dates are 
^ka 1171 and 1182. ' 

llahadeva like his predecessors reigned at Devagiri, 
which is represented as the capital of tlic dynasty to 
which he belonged and as situated in the country called Seuna 
On the borders of Dandakaranya. It was the abode of the essence 
of the beauty of the three worlds and its houses rivalled the peaks 
of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Seuna country deserved 
all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might be applied to 
It. *’ * At Pandharpur there is an Inscription dated 1192 Saka, 
Pramoda Sarhvatsara, in which Mahadeva is represented to have 
been rfeigning at the time. He is there called Praudhapratapa 
Oakravartin, or “ Paramount sovereign possessing great valour 
The Inscription records the performance of an Aptoryama sacrifice 
by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to the 
Kasyapa Gotra. 

The Immediate successor of Mahadeva was Amana who 
appears to have been his son ; but the sovereign power was soon 
wrested from his hands by the rightful heir Ramacandra, son of 
Krsna, who ascended the throne in 1193 Saka or 1271 A. D. ?Ie 
is called Ramadeva or Ramaraja also. In the Thana copper-plate 
grants he is spoken of as “ a lion to the proud elephant in the 
shape of the lord of Malava, ” from which it would appear that 
he was at war with that country. He is also called “the elephant 
that tore up by the root the tree in the shape of the Tailanga 
king. ” This must be an allusion to his wars with Prataparudra 
the successor of Rudrama, which are mentioned in the work 
noticed above. Several other epithets occur in the grants ; but 
they are given as mere birudas or titles which were inherited by 
R&maoandra from his predecessors, and do not point to any speci- 
fic events in his reign. His Inscriptions are found as far to the 
South as the confines of Mysore, so that the empire he ruled over 
was as large as it ever was. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, Part II, p, 422. 

2 Appendix C. II, at. ID and 20. " The mountain tenanted by gods '' may he 
the Himalaya or Meru. In this epithet there is a reference to the etymo* 
loiy of Devagiri which means “ a mountain of or having gods ”. 

3 Paithan grant, Ind. Ant., Vol, XIV, p. 317. 

31 t R. G. Bhaudarkar's Works, Vol, HI. J 
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There is in the Deccan College Library a Manuscript of 
the Amarakosa written in Konkan on Tala leaves during 
his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga correspond- 
ing to Saka 1219 and A, D. 1297. His viceroy in Konkan 
in Saka 1212 was a Brahman named Krsna belonging- 
to the Bharadvaja Gotra, whose grandfather Padmanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Simghana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and the 
other, dated 1194 Saka, by Acyuta Nayaka, who was also a Brah- 
man and who appears to have been a petty chief and held some 
office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was issued in Saka 
1193, Ramacandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Brahmans 
on conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mort- 
gage the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gamb- 
ling, use no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. ' 

Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on Dhar- 
masistra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Rama- 
oandra and was minister to both. In the Introduction to his 
works on Dharmasastra he is called Mdhadeva’s Srlkaranadhipa 
or Srlkaranaprabhu. In the Thana copper-plate of 1194 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon himself the Adhipatya or Con- 
trollership of all karana. This office seems to have been that of 
Chief Secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of 
his master and kept the State Record. Hemadri is also called 
Mantrin or counsellor generedly. In his other works and in the 
Thana plate, Ramaraja instead of Mahadeva is represented as his 
master. Mahadeva’s genealogy and his own are given at the 
beginning of his works on Dharma. Sometimes the former begins 
with Singhana, sometimes with Bhillaina, while in the Danakha- 
nda the exploits of Mahadeva alone are enumerated. The descrip- 
tion of the several princes is often couched in general terms and 
consists of nothing but eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, whi«h was 
the first work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a 
very valuable account of the dynasty from the very beginning, 
and by far the greater portion of it, is undoubtedly historical. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 319. ^ ^ 
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Heinadri was a Brahman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s name 
was KSmadeva, grandfather’s Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s 
Vamana. ’ He is described in terms of extravagant praise; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to be this. 
Hem&dri was very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers of them 
every day. He was a man of learning himself, and learned men 
found a generous patron in him. He is represented to be religious 
and pious, and at the same time very brave He evidently possessed 
a great deal of influence. Whether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may well be questioned ; but the 
idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system, must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Caturvarga Cintamani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz , (1) Vratakhanda, containing an expo- 
sition of the religious fasts and observances ; (2) Danakhancla, in 
which the several gifts to which great religious importance is 
attached, are explained ; (3) Tirthakhanda, which treats of pilgri- 
mages to holy places ; and (4) Moksakhanda, in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Khanda or part 
which is called Parisesakhanda or Appendix, which contains 
voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should be worshipped, 
(2) on Sraddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determina- 
tion of the proper times and seasons for the performance of 
religious rights, and (4) on Prayascitta or atonement. All these 
works are replete with a great deal of information and innu- 
merable quotations. They are held in great estimation, and 
future writers on the same subjects draw largely from them. A 
commentary called Ayurvedarasayana on a medical treatise by 
Vagbhata and another on Bopadeva’s Muktaphala, a work ex- 
pounding Vaisnava doctrines, are also attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees and the author 
of the work mentioned above, and of another entitled Harilila, 
which contains an abstract of the Bhagavata. Both of these were 
written at the request of Hemadri as the author himself tells 


1 Parisesakhanda, Bih. Ind. Ed., pp. 4-5, 
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us.' Bopadeva was the son of a physioian named Ke^va and the 
pupil of Dhaness. His father as well as his teacher lived at a plaoe 
called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varada. Bopadeva, 
therefore, was a native of Berar. Bopadeva, the author of atreaetise 
on grammar called Mugdhabodha, appears to be the same person 
as this, since the names of the father and the teacher thiwe 
mentioned are the same as those we find in these works. A fav 
medical treatises also, written by Bopadeva, have come down 
to us. 

Hemadri has not yet been forgotten in the Maratha country. 
He is popularly known by the name of Hemadpant, and old 
temples throughout the country of a certain structure are attri- 
buted to him. He is said to have introduced the Modi or the 
current form of writing, and is believed to have brought it from 
Lanka or Ceylon. As chief secretary he had to superintend the 
writing of official papers and records, and it is possible he may 
have introduced some improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Maratha Sadhu or Saint Jiianesvara or Dnyanesvara 
as his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign 
of Ramcandra. At the end of his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita he telle us : “ In the Kali age, in the 
country of Maharastra and on the southern bank of the Godfi- 
varJ, there is a sacred place five kosas in circuit, the holiest in the 
three worlds, where exi.sts Mahalaya, who is the thread that 
sustains the life of the world. There, king Raraacandra, a scion pf 
the Yadu race and the abode of all arts, dispenses justice, and 
there a vernacular garb was prepared for the Gita by Jnanadeva, 
the son of Nivrttinatha, sprung from the family of Mahesa.”® The 

Dr. Rujendralal’s Notices of Skr. MSS. Vol. II, pp. 48 and 200. 
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tJftte of the completion of the work is given as Saka 1212 or A. D. 
1290, when we know Ramaoandra was on the throne. 

RAmacandra was the last of the independent Hindu sovereigns 
of the Deooan. The Mussalmans had been firmly established at 
Delhi for about a century, and though they had not yet turned 
their attention to the Deccan, it was not possible they should 
refrain from doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Khilji, the 
nophew of the reigning king, who had been appointed governor 
of Karra, was a person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the 
year 1294 A. D. or Saka 1216, he collected a small army of 8000 
men and marched straight to the South till he reached Ellichpur, 
and then suddenly turning to the West appeared in a short time 
before Devagiri. The king never expected such an attack and 
was consequently unprepared to resist it. According to one 
account he was even absent from his capital. He hastily collected 
about 4000 troops, and threw himself between the city and the 
invading army. But being aware he could not hold out for a long 
time, he took measures for provisioning the fort and retired into 
it. The city was then taken by the Mahomedans and plundered, 
and the fort was closely invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to 
spread a report that his troops were but the advanced guard of 
the army of the king which was on its way to the Deccan. 
Rimacandra, therefore, despairing of a successful resistance began 
to treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own 
weakness, received his proposals with gladness and agreed to raise 
the siege and retire on condition of receiving from the king 
a large quantity of gold. In the meantime, Ramacandra’s son 
Samkara collected a large army and was marching to 
the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din left about 
a thousand men to continue the siege, and proceeded 
with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to 
Samkaia’s forces. The Hindus were numerically superior and 
forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; but the detachment left to 
observe the movements of the gjarrison, joined them at this time, 
and Saihkara,’s followers, thinking it to be the main army that was 
on its way from Delhi, were seized with a panic, and a confusion 
ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

Ramacandra or RarpAdeva then continued the negotiations, 
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but Alla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu king’s allies 
were preparing to march to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
B&macandra discovered that the sacks of grain that had been 
hastily thrown into the fort really contained salt ; and since the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted, he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud-din “ 600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious things,” cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri 
prince, Alla-ud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King Ramacandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatch- 
ed an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik 
Kafur, a slave who had risen high in his favour. Malik Kafur 
accomplished the long and difficult march “ over stones and hills 
without drawing rein, ” and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 
A. D., or about the end of Saka 1228. A fight ensued in which the 
Hindus were defeated and Ramadeva was taken prisoner.' Ac- 
cording to another account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the 
country about Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility 
of resistance surrendered himself. Ramacandra was sent to Delhi, 
where he was detained for six months and afterwards released 
with all honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly 
and remained faithful to the Mahomedans. In Saks 1231 or A. D. 
1309, Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan to subdue Tai- 
Isngana. On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the king. 

Ramadeva died this year and was succeeded by his son Saih- 
kara. He discontinued sending the annual tribute to Delhi and 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan in Saka 1234 or A. D. 
1312 to reduce him to submisson. He put Saihkara to death, laid 
waste his kingdom, and fixed his residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din, his nobles, disgusted with the 
overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired over 

1 Elliot's History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 77, 
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him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was suc- 
ceeded by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 
by Harapala, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, who raised an in- 
surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan governors. 
In 1240 Saka or A. D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Deccan in 
person to suppress the revolt. He took HarapAla prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of the Deccan, 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 
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Gehea-logy of the later Yadavas or the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

Mallugi. 

1 

1. Bbillama 

( Saka 1109-1113 or a. d. 1187-1191. ) 

2. JaitrapSla or Jaitugi. 

( Saka 1113-1132 or a. D. 1191-1210. ) 

I 

3 Singhapa 

{ Saka 1132-1169 or a. d. 1110-1247. ) 

I 

JaitrapSta or Jaitugl. 


4. Ersqa, Eanhara or Kandbara. 5. Mabsdeva 

( Saka 1169-1182 or A. D. 1247-1260, ) (Saka 1182-1193 or A. D. 1260-1270.) 

6. Ramacandra or RSmadeva. Amapa. 

( Saka 1193-1231 or A. D. 1271-1309. ) 

.1 

7 Sarbkara ( Saka 1231-1234 or A. D. 1309-1312. ) 

Brother-in-law, Harapsla, killed in Saka 1240 or a. d. 1318. 



SECTION XVI. 

The SiLitHiRAS OF Kolhapur. 

Three distinct families of chiefs or n*nor princes with the 
name of Sil&ra or Silahara ruled over different parts of the country. 
They all traced their origin to Jimutavahana the son of Jimuta- 
ketu, who was the king of a certain class ol demigods called 
Vidyidharas, and who saved the life of a serpent named Sankha- 
cuda by offering himself as a victim to Garuda in his place.' One 
of the titles borne by the princes of all the three families was 
Tagarapuravaradhisvara or “ lords of Tagara, the best of cities,” 
which fact has a historical significance. We have seen that 
Kamvadeva, the donor of the Rajapur grant, who was a Calukya, 
called himself Kalyanapuravaradhisvara, and one of the titles of 
the later Kadamhas after they had been reduced to vassalage, and 
of the rulers of Goa was Banavaslpuravaradhlsvara. As these titles 
signify that the bearers of them belonged to the families that once 
held supreme power at Kalyana and BanavasI, so does Tagara- 
puravaradhisvara show that the Silaharas, who bore the title, 
belonged to a family that once possessed supreme sovereignty 
and reigned at Tagara. In one Silahara grant it is expressly 
stated that “ the race known by the name of Silahara was that of 
the kings who were masters of Tagara.” * As mentioned in a 
former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and retained its importance till a very late 
period, but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, 
nor have we found any trace of the Silahara kingdom with 
Tagara as its capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of 
the Andhrabhitya period and the foundation of the Calukya 
power. 

The three Silahara dynasties of Mahamandalosvaras or 
dependent princes which we have been considering were founded 

1 Tbis etory ha« been dramatized in the Sanskrit play NSK^nanda attri- 
buted to SrT-Harsa. 

% G»ant translated by Br. TaV^ot ?ind published vn the Transactions of the 

Literary Society of Bojpbay, Vol. III. I 

22 1 R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, III. 1 
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in the times of the Rastrakutas- One of them ruled over Northern 
Konkan, which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, the 
chief of them being Purl, which probably was at one time the 
capital of the province. As represented in an Inscription at 
Kanheri noticed before, Konkan was assigned to Pullasakti by 
Amoghavarsa a few years before Saka 775. 

Another Silahara family established itself in Southern Konkan. 
The founder or first chief named Sanaphulla enjoying the favour of 
Krsnaraja acquired the terr itorybetween the sea-coast and the Sahya 
range.’ There were three Rastrakuta princes of the name of Krsna- 
raja, but the one meant here must be the first prince of the name 
who reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka 
era or between 753 and 775 A. D.* The genealogy of this dynasty is 

1 Kharepatan plates, JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 217. The name of the first chief is 

read “ Jhallaphulla " by Bal Gangadhara Sastri ; but the first letter looks 
like ^ though there IB some difference. That difterence, however, brings 
it nearer to 5T. The letter *rhich was read by him as 3 is clearly “T. 
For I find on the plates. 

2 From Saiiaphulla the first chief, to Ra(ta the last, there are ten genera- 
tions. Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the son 
of the preceding. Though in a line of princes some of whom beat to 
others the relation of brother or uncle, the average duration of each reign 
is front 19 te 21 years, the average duration of a generation is always 
much longer, and vanes from 26 to 28 years. One can verify Ihis by taking 
any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Ratta was on the throne in 
Baku 930, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the date 
of the foundation of the family to Saka 930. Subtracting 27x9 = 243 from 
930, we have Saka 687 as the approximate date of Sapaphulla. If we take 
the average to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either cases, we are 
brought to the reign of Kpspa I. The dates of Krsna II range from 
Saka 797 to 833 and of Kpsija III from Saka 862 to 881, and therefore 
neither of these will do. Even if we take the other average of a reign in 
the present case, and subtract 19 x 9 = 171 from 930, we get Saka 759, which 
will not take us to the reign of K,rsi)a II whose earliest date is Saka 797. 
The Kharepatan family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was 
founded in the reign of Kpspa I. 

Bal SUstrl read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rabu ; but the 
Second syllable of the name is certainly not f the form of which in the 
grant itself is different. It looks exactly like the ^ in the word 

end STitrgiTlid which occur elsewhere in the grant. 
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Biven in the Kharepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in 
which was on the throne in Saka 930 while the Cslukya king 
Satyasraya was reigning. The capital must have been situated 
somewhere near Kharepatan. 

The third Silahara family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
and Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its 
territory. This dynasty was the lateist of the three and was 
founded about the time of the downfall of the Rastrakuta empire, 
as will he hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was 
Jatiga, who was succeeded by his son Nayimma or Nayivarman; 
Nayimma was followed by his son Candraraja, and Candraraja by 
his son Jatiga, who is called “ the lion of the hilhfortress of 
Panhala.” ' 

Jatiga 's son and successor was Gomka, otherwise called 
Goiiikala or Gokalla. He is represented te have been the 
ruler of the districts of Karahata-Kundi* and Mairinja and to 
have harassed Konkan. He had three brothers named Guvala, 
Kirtiraja, and Candraditya, of whom the first at least appears to 
have succeeded him. Then followed Marasimha the son of 
Gomka, whose grant first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. 
He is represented to have constructed temples, and to have been 
reigning at his capital, the fort of Khiligili, which probably was 
another name Panhala in the Kolhapur districts. Marasimha 
was succeeded by his son Guvala and he by his brother Bhoja I. 
Bhoja’s two brothers Ballala and Gandaraditya governed the 
principality after him in succession. 

An Inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gangadeva, and the order in which the brothers are spoken 
of, is Guvala, Gsnga, Ballfila, Bhoja and Gandaraditya.^ But the 
grants of Gandaraditya and Bhoja II agree in representing Bhoja 

1 See the grant of Gandaraditya publiehed by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in 
JBBRAS, Vol. Xlir, p. 2, of Marasiihha in JRA3, Vol. IV, p. 280, and 
Arch. Surv. W. I. No. 10, p. 102 , and of Bhoja II. in Trans. Lit. Soo. Bom., 
Vol. HI. 

2 MBrasiihha’s grant. Kuijdi or Kuhundi was some part of the Belftaum 
district, as stated before. Mairiflja is Miraj. 

3 Inscription No. 4, Major Qraham’s Report, 
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SB the elder and Ballala as the younger brother, and in omitting 
Qahga. 

Of all these brothore the youngest Gandaraditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ' and in others re- 
corded on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. ® He ruled over the country of Mirifija 
along with the seven Khollas and over Konkan, which thus seems 
to have been subjugated by the Kolhapur Silaharas before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominions in the time of Goihka or 
soon after. From the grant of Bhoja II it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Deccan SilahSras was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Khare- 
patan grant, ' wherefore it follows that the Silaharas of Southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. 

Gandaraditya fed a hundred thousand Brahmans at Prayaga. 
This must be the place of that name which is situated near Kolha- 
pur, and not the modern Allahabad. He built a Jaina temple at 
Ajara, a village in the Kolhapur districts, * and constructed a 
large tank, called after him Gandasamudra or “ the sea of Ganda,” 
at Irukudi in the Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of 
of Isvara or Siva, Buddha, and Arhat ( Jina ), for the maintenance 
’>f each of which he assigned a piece of land. Several other chari- 
ties of his, in which the Jainas also had their share, are mention- 
ed, and his bountiful nature as well as good and just government 
are extolled. ® He first resided at a place called Tiravada and 
afterwards at Valavata, which has been identified with the present 
Valavda. ' 

1 In loo. eit. 

2 Bhagvanlal's plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Major Graham’s 
Report. The Saka in Bhagyanlal’s grant and No. I of Majar Graham’s 
Inscriptions is the same, i. e. 1032, though in tl* translation of the latter 
it is erroneously given as 1037, but cyclic years are different. As to this 
see Appendix B. 

3 For the village granted is Easeli, which is near Jaitapur and Kharepatan. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. 

5 His grant in loc, cit. 

6 Bhagvanlal’s plates and Major Graham’s Inscriptions No. 2. 
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Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijay&rka, who was on 
the throne in Saka 1065 and 1073 ’ He restored the chiefs of the 
tetritory about Thana to their principality which they had lost, 
and replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their 
position which had become shaky. * He assisted Vijjana ^ in his 
revolt against his masters, the Calukyas of KalySna, and enabled 
him to acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we have 
seen, took place about 1079 Saka. 

After Vijayarka, his son Bhoja II became Mahamandalesvara 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala. His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127. * He granted the village of Kaseli in 
Konkan near Kharepatan, on the application of his son GandarS- 
ditya for feeding Brahmans regularly* ; and gave lands for Hindu 
and Jaina temples in other places also. Two of the grantees in 
one case at Kolhapur are called Karahatakas, which shows that 
the caste of Karhada Brahmans had come to be recognized in 
those days ; and two others bore the family name of GhaisSsa, 
which is now found among Chitpvan Brahmans. * In the reign 
of Bhoja II, a Jaina Pandit of the name of Somadeva composed in 
Saka 1127 a commentary entitled Sabdarnavacandrika on Pujya- 
pada’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a sort of semi-independence. 
Vijjana, the new sovereign at Kalyana, however, endeavoured 

1 Ins. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham's Report. 

2 Grant of Bhoja II in loc. cit. 

3 In the transcript of the Inscription in Vol. IV, Trans. Lit. Boo. Bom. we 
have Vlk^pa for VTjjaija. There is no question this must be a mistake of 
the reader of the Inscription or of the engraver. For the Ealacuri usurper 
at KalySija is called both Vijjala or Vijjapa in his Inscriptions, and there 
was none who about the date of VijaySrka obtained the position of a 
Cakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated m the Inscription. 

4 Maj'or Graham’s Ins. Nos. 6, 7, 8, the grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 78, 
note. 

5 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and 
the sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the 
village that was granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the 
fact that the boundaries of the village are given. 

6 Ins. No. 8, Major Graham’s Report. 

7 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. The Manuscript here mentioned is in the 
Deccan College library and I have seen in it the colophon given In the note. 
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probably to eBtablish his authority over Bhoja. But that chief 
was not content to be hie feudatory, and to reduce him to 
subjection, Vijjana marched against Kolhapur a little before 
his assassination in Saka 1089. ’ On the establishment of the 
Devagiri Y&davas, Bhoja seems similarly to have assumed inde- 
pendence ; but Singhana subdued him completely, and annexed 
the principality to the Yadava empire.® 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the 
dynasty, to Gandaraditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
Saka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijayarka is 1065 ; so 
that if we suppose Gandaraditya to have died in 1060 and allow 
about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at Saka 871 as 
the approximate date of the foundation of the family. At that time 
the reigning Rastrakuta sovereign was Krsna III, the uncle of 
Kakkala, the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by theSilaharas was Srlman-Maha- 
laksml-labdha-vara-prasada, i. o., “ one who has obtained the 
favour of a boon from the glorious MahalaksmI. ” Mahalaksml 
was thus their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers 
of the Puranic and Y edio religion ; but they patronized both Brah- 
mans and Jainas alike ; and their impartiality is strikingly dis- 
played by the fact — noticed above — of Gandaraditya’s having plac- 
ed an idol of Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become extinct, 
along with those of the gods worshipped by the other two sects, 
on the margin of the tank dug by him. 

There are at the present day many Maratba families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selaravadi of a station 
on the Railway from Khandala to Poona is also, I believe, to be 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. 


1 VijalarSya Caritra in 'WilBon’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 
% Sec. XV. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF KOLHAPUR 


Jatiga I. 

I 

KSyimma. 

1 

CandrarSja. 
Jatiga II. 


Goihka. Gtivalal. KlrtirSja. CandrSditya. 
MSraaiihha, Saka 980 or A.t>. 1058. 

I 


GOvala II. Bhoja I. Ball2la. Gaijdaraditya. Saka 1032, 1040, 1056, or 

I , A. D. 1110, 1118, 1136, 
VijaySrka, Saka 1065, 1073, or A. D. 

I , 1143, 1151. 

Bboja 11. Saka 1101. 1109. 1112, 1113. 

1114. 1127, or A. D. 1179, 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1205. 



APPENDICES TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE DECCAN. 

APPENDIX A. 

A Note on the Gupta Era. 

In order to render the chronoloRiee of the different dynasties 
that ruled over Western and Northern India in the early centuries 
of the Christian era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss 
the initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part of 
the eleventh century, states that that era was posterior to the 
Saka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the extermination 
of the Guptas. He mentions another era named after Balaba, the 
initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the Inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their 
dependent chiefs, the dates are referred to Guptakala or the Gupta 
era, wherefore Alhiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their 
extermination cannot be true. This error is regarded as throwing 
discredit on his other statement, viz , that the era was posterior 
to the Saka by 241 years. But it has nothing whatever to do 
with it. Albiruni must have derived his knowledge of the initial 
date from contemporary evidence, since the era of the Guptas was, 
as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the country in 
his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
Vihrama and the Saka eras are true, so must that with reference 
to the Gupta era be true. 

On the other hand, his information as regards the event 
which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based 
upon the tradition current among the Hindu astronomers 
of the day, who were his informants. Such traditions are 
often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. Albiruni 
was also informed that the Saka era was the epoch of the defeat of 
the Saka king by Vikramaditya. This was the tradition as to its 
origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on Bhaskaracarya’s 
Karanakutuhala — a Manuscript of which more than four hundred 
years old exists in the collection made by me for Government 
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during: 1882-83 — tells ub that “the epoch when Vikramaditya killed 
Mlecchas of the name of Sakas is ordinarily known as the Saka 
era.” But we know that in Mang'ali^’s Inscription at Badami it 
IB spoken of as the era of the “ Coronation of the Saka king” ; that 
^Tiklrti in tha Inscription at Aihole describes it as the era of the 
Saka kings, and that, it is similarly represented in many other 
places. Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the 
Gupta era no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date 
than his error about the origin of the Saka era does his statement 
about the initial date of that era. 

The only reasonable course for us under the circumstances is 
to reject the statement as to the era being sn epoch of the 
extermination of the Guptas and accept that about the 
initial date of the era. But some antiquarians reject both 
these statements and accept what simply hangs on them and 
what must fall with them, via., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in Saka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find 
an earlier initial date for the era. If the Inscriptions show that 
the era was not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should 
rather believe that the Guptas rose to power in Saka 242, assign- 
ing its due value to the statement of Albiruri, which must have 
been based on contemporary evidence, that the e:a began in that 
year. But if instead of that we declare that they ceased to reign 
in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidence and accept 
a mere tradition, which in so far as it represents the era to be 
posthumous, has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni’s statement that the initial date of 
the Gupta era and of the Valabhl era was the same 
seems to some not “ at all probable, ” To my mind 

the improbability is not so great as to render valueless what 
cleatly is cotAempototy eyideucft. 'We a\\ k.no'w tihat; fhe date 
occurring in a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the 
dynasty is 207, and we have a large i.umber of grants of subse- 
quent kings with dates posterior to this and in harmony with it. So 
that it is clear that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from 
the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long time as 207 years cannot 
be considered to have elapsed between the father who founded the 
dynasty and Ms son, even supposing him to have been a posthu- 
83 I R. Q. Bhandarbar's Works, Vol. Ill, 
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mous son. The dates, therefore, are understood to refer to the 
Gupta era. 

What, then, could have been the Valabhi era, if it was 
never used by the Valabhi princes during the 275 years or 
thereabouts of the existence of their dynasty? An era cannot re- 
ceive the name of a certain line of princes unless used by those 
princes, at least on a few occasions, and enforced. The era used 
by the Valabhi princes must be the Valabhi era. One certainly 
would expect that it should be so. The only supposition, there- 
fore, on which the whole becomes intelligible is that the era in- 
troduced by the Valabhis in Surastra and used by them wms called 
the Valabhi era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, was not used 
by the Valabhi princes themselves. The era introduced and used 
by the Valabhis was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they 
were in the beginning, and hence Albirxmi’s statement that the 
initial date of the Gupta and Valabhi eras was the same is true. 
From an Inscription at Somanath discovered by Colonel Tod, we 
gather that Saka 242 was the first year of the Valabhi era. 
Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era was 242 Saka, 
as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since 
astronomical calculations have been resorted to, to prove the in- 
correctness of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an 
earlier one so as to place the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in 
Saka 242, it is necessary to go into the question further. The 
following tests may be used and have been used to determine the 
correctness of a proposed initial date : — 

1. The date ofBudha Gupta’s Pillar Inscription at Eran, which is 
Thursday, the 12th of Asadha, in the Gupta year 165. 

2, RS]5 Hastin's Inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle of Jupiter beinK Mahavaisaklia. 

3 Rajs Hastin's Inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahasv.iyuja 

4 Raja Hastin's Inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahacaitr.-i. 

5 Raja Sariiksobha’s lu.scription dated 209 Gupta, the year of the 
12- year cycle being MahasySyuja. 

6 An Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the Mom copper-plate grant 
dated 5th Phaiguna Sudi 585 ot the Gupta era. 
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Before applying these tests to the initial date given hy Al- 
biruni, it must be premised that according to the Arabic author 
the Gupta era was 241 years posterior to the Saka. To convert 
a Saka date into a Valabhi date, or which is the same thing, into 
a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the cube of 6 and the 
square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding, to give sctaal instances, 
he says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhi or Gupta. We have 
thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corresponding 
Saka date. Again, as I shall show in Appendix B, in Inscriptions 
the numerical date indicates, in a large number of instances, the 
number of years of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year 
and in about a third of the instances, the current year. The year 
of the cycle, however, whenever it occurs, is as a rule the current 
year, though in rare cases that also is the past year. If, therefore, 
a past Gupta year is to be converted into the current Saka year, 
we shall have to add 242 to the former ; while if both are current 
or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above tests, Gupta 165 + 241 = 406 
Saka. If AlbirunI is correct, the 12th Asadha Sudi of this year 
should be a Thursday. I asked my friend Professor Keru Laksh- 
man Chatre to make the calculation fur me, and he tells me 
that it was a Thursday. Since our astronomical methods are 
based on the past Saka year, and even orjr present Saka year 1805 
really represents, as I shall show in the next Appendix, the years 
that have elapsed, the current year being really 1806, Gupta 165 
was a past year, as well as Saka 406. Hence only 241 has to be 
added. Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A, D. General Cunningham 
takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 A. P., adding 240+78 = 
318 to it, and of course arrives at the result that “ the 12th day 
of 5sadha Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday.” If, how- 
ever, he had added 241+78 = 319 and taken 484 A. P. to correspond 
to Gupta 165, he would have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in ytars of the 12-year cycle, General 
Cunningham himself has placed before us the means of verifying 
them. In the Tables published by him in Volume X of the Archaeo- 
logical Reports, the cyclic year corresponding to the current 
Christian year is given, and if we subtract 78 from the number 
representing the year, we shall arrive at the current Saka year. 
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Jfow, if we take the Gupta figured dates to represent the years 
that had elapsed before the cyclic year commenced ( and this way 
of marking the dates is, as remarked above, the one we usually 
find ) then 173 Gupta, the third dale in the above, corresponds to 
414 Saka past and 415 current, 241 being added in the first case, 
and 242 in the second. If we add 76 to 415 we shall get the current 
Christian year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham’s 
Tables we do find the year Mahiiivayuja given as corresponding to 
493 A. D. In the same way, 191 Gupta past+ 242=433 Saka 
current, + 78 = 511 A. D., current. In the Tables we find 511 put 
down under Mahacaitra. Similarly 209 Gupta past + 242 =451 
Saka current, 4- 78 = 529 A. D. current which was Mahasvayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 
Gupta + 242 + 78 is equal to 476 A. n., which however is Mahacai- 
tra instead of Mahavaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy of one 
year; but such discrepancies do sometimes occur even in Saka 
dates and the j-^ears of the 60-years’ cycle given along with them, 
and some of them will be noticed in the note forming the next 
Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the frequent 
use of the past or expired year and also of the current year led 
sometimes the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just 
as we now mistake the year 1805 Saka for the current year, though 
it really is the completed or past year. Thus the completed year 
157 must, in the case before us, have come to be mistaken by the 
writer of the Inscription for the current year, and he thought 156 
to be the past year and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 157 
Gupta+ 242 + 78 = 477 A. D., which is Mahavaisakha, according to 
the Tables. ' 

The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, according 
to my friend Professor Keru Lakshman, on the 30th of Vaisakha, 

1 Thou'jh by using General Cunningham’s Table, I arrive at the desired re- 
sult in three cases, still I now find that his current Christian year Is deri- 
ved by adding T8 to the past Saka, while I have added 79; i. e., the cyelic 
year given in the dates is true not of the Gupta year in the date as a past 
year but of the Gupta year + 1 as a past year. And the third date 173 
Gupta is a correction of Get eral Cunningham’s, the actual date in the Inscri- 
ption being 163. I have, however, allowed the .paragraphs to remain, as I 
am by no means quite satished that the question of these cyclic dates is 
settled beyond dispute. ( 1894 ). 
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Saka 827. The Gupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is 
in the astronomical calculation the current year, it must corres- 
pond to 585 Gupta past ; for 585 + 242 = 827. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the eclipse occurred on the new-moon 
day inmediately previous to the 5th of Phalguna Sudi mentioned 
in the grant. For it is perfectly possible that the actual religious 
ceremony with reference to the grant was made in Vai^akha and 
the deed executed in Phalguna.’ 

I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date for the Gupta 
era stands all these tests. It may even be said that it stands them 
better than 167 A. D. and 190 A. D. proposed by General Cunningham 
and Sir E. Clive Bayley respectively. But I am loath to 
decide such questions simply on astronomical grounds ; for there 
are several very confusing elements involved, and a modern 
astronomer cannot know them all and make allowance for them. 

It now rem.sin8 to notice the last point relied on by the oppo- 
nents of Albiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by the last 
Siladitya of Valabhi hitherto known is 447. This Siladitya is 
also styled Dhnlbhata in the grant and has been identified with 
the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruvabhala of Hwan Thsang who visited 
Valabhi in 640 A. D. The date 447 is understood as referring to 
the Gupta era, and, 319 being added it, corresponds to 766 A. D. 
It has therefore been argued that an earlier initial date must be 
assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this Siladitya or Dhru- 
bhata nearer to the date of Hwan Thsang’s visit. 

But the identification of the last Siladitya with Hwan Thsang’s 
Druvabhata cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does 
not speak of a king but of kings, and says they were nephews of 
Siladitya of Malwa and the younger of them named Dhruvabhala 
was son-in-law to the son of Harsavardhana. If they were nephews 
of the king of Malwa they were brothers and both of them kings. 
Now, the predecessor of the last Siladitya of Valabhi was his 

1 There was an eclipse also in Saka 826 on the new-moon day of KSrttika ; 
so that Gupta 585 past + 241 = 826 Saka. This is evidently the eclipse 
mentioned in the prant and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole 
question see my paper on the Epoch of the Gupta era, JBBRA8, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 80 ff. 
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father, and anions the kings of Valahhi we do not find brothers 
reigning in succession at this period. There were two brothers' 
who occupied the throne before this period, one of them being 
named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. They were the 
sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharasena lY Th's yo’.’nger brother or Dhruva- 
sena must have been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. Nothing 
important is involved in the suffix Bhata. It was a mere title or 
honorific termination as Pant and Rao are among us the 
Marathas. Sena, Simha, and Bhata were the Valabhl honorific 
endings and they could be used promiscuously. The king spoken 
cf in the plates as Dhruvasena may have been called Dhruvabhata 
by ordinary people, from whom Hwan Tbsang must have got the 
name. Now, a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena bears the date 
310, and the earliest date of his successor Dharasena IV, is 336. 
The first corresponds to 629 A. n. ( 310+241+ 78=629 ), and the 
second to 645 ( 326+ 241 + 78=645 ). It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 A, D. at the time when 
Hwan Thsang visited ValabhI. 

The initial date mentioned by Alhiruni is thus consistent with 
everything with which it has been thought to be not consistent. 
I have shown that the statement of the Arabic! writer is in itself 
entitled to our confidence, being based, as it must have been, on 
contemporary evidence, as his statements about the Saka and 
Vikrama eras were. I will now show that the date mentioned by 
him is alone consistent with the information we possess as regards 
the relations of the several dynastie,s that ruled over Gujarat 
and Kathiawad in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley are not. 

'We know that the Guptas .succeeded the Satraps, and 
the Valabhis were at first dependents of the Guptas and after- 
wards attained independence. Candragupta II must have been 
the Gupta prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first 
prince of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of 
those of the Satraps. The latest date of that monarch is 93. This 
corresponds to 260 A. D., and 283 A. n,, on the supposition that the 
Gupta era took its start in 167 A. r., and 190 A. d,, respectively. 
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Nort', the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 304. If the era to 
which it refers is the Saka, it corresponds to 382 A. D., that is, we 
shall have to suppose one of the princes of the dynasty to have 
reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had been put an 
end to by Caiidrayupta II. The Saka era will therefore not do. 
Supposing the Satrap dates refer to the V ikrama era, 304 corres- 
ponds to 248 A. D., which of course is consistent with Candra- 
gupta’s date 260 .A.. D. or 283 A. D. If then the Satrap dates refer 
to the era of Vikrama, Rudradaman's 72 must correspond tol6 A.D., 
Rudradaman’s grandfather Castana will have to be placed about 
B C. 4. But Ptolemy, writing after 150 A. D., tells ub that UjjayinI 
was ruled over about the time when he wrote by Tiastenes, who 
has been very reasonably identified with Castana. Ptolemy’s 
information cannot certainly be 150 years old 

It has, however, been argued that Ptolemy does not state that 
Tiastenes reigned about the time when he lived, and that he and 
Siro Folemios were contemporaries. For, he gives the information 
in the form of two short notes, “Ozone, the royal residence of Tiast- 
enes,” a.id “Baithana, the royal residence of Siro Folemios.” Such 
notes it is possible that one should write even if the princes reigned 
several hundred years before him, as a modern geographer may 
mention Berlin as “ the capital of Frederick the Great,” or Ghizni 
as “ the capital of Mahmud.” As to this I have to observe that 
the analogy does not hold good. A mudern geographer and his 
readers are very well acquainted with past history, while neither 
Ptolemy nor those for whom he wrote could have known the past 
history of India. A modern geographer knows which of the 
princes that ruled over a certain country m past times was the 
ablest or mo.st powerful, and selects him out of a number and 
mentions his name in connection with a certain place. It is 
extremely improbable or almost impossible that Ptolemy should 
have known man3" Indian princes who reigned before he lived, 
along with their achievenient.s, and should have chosen the ablest 
of them for being mentioned. And. as a matter of fact, we know 
that one at least of the rulers mentioned by him could be a 
person of no importance. For Baleocuros who according to him 
held power in Hippocura, was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy tjr 
dependent of Pulumayi and Gotamlputra Yajha Sri, since as 
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Vilivayakura his name occurs along with those of the two princes 
on the Kolhapur coins. Again, Ptolemy must have derived his 
information from merchants carrying on trade with India, and 
these, from the natives of the country. And we know that 
natives of India care very little for past history and 
soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived by the 
merchants cannot have reference to princes who reigned long 
before the time of Ptolemy. It is possible that Indians may 
remember a celebrated prince for a century or two. But, as 
stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was but a 
dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of note. The 
only other supposition that our opponents may resort lo, is that 
Ptolemy’s statements were based on thr-se of previous geographers 
whose contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No 
ground whatever has been adduced in support of such a supposi- 
tion. In the Periplus which was written before Ptolemy, 
Paithana and Ozene are mentioned, hut Polemios and Tiastenes 
are not. On the contrary, the author of that work says that 
Ozene was “ formerly the capital wherein the king resided.” If 
Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy’s mention of the former 
was due to his having been a prince of note like Frederick 
the Great and Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we should 
expect the author of the Peirplus to have noticed him, especially 
when he does allude to the king.s of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemios 
and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the time of Ptolemy. 
The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also must 
the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap 
dates. Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered 
of the use of that era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, 
the use of no other era at the time has been well authenticated, 
the Satraps must he supposed to have employed the era. 

The circumstances of the country at that period render, as I have 
shown, the establishment of this era by the Sakas who ruled over 
the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date will 
thus correspond to 382 A. D , and Chandrapupta, the conqueror of 
the Satraps, can he rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 
Saka current or 319-320 A. D. as the first current year of the 
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Gupta era ; for his 93 past will then correspond to 412-413 A. D. 
And in this way Rudradaman’s 72 will correspond to 150 A. D,; 
and Castana’s date will be about 130 A. D., i. e. anterior to the 
date of Ptolemy’s geography by about 25 years. 

Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albinmi’s initial date 
'or the Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwhelming. 


24 t R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. Ill, ] 



APPElirDIX B. 

A Note on the Saka dates and the years of the 
BArhaspatya cycle occurring in the Inscriptions. 

There are certain difficulties with reference to the Saks dates 
and the cyclic years or Samvatsaras occurrine; in the Inscriptions 
which require to be cleared up. The current Saka year 
( A. D. 1883-84 ) in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year 
of the sixty years’ cycle, Subhanu. In the Southern Provinces 
and the Madras Presidency the current Saka year is 1806, the 
cyclic year being the same. The first question, then, is, “ Do the 
dates in the Inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the 
Madras reckoning ?” and the next, “ What is the cause of this 
difference of a year ? ”' We have also to consider whether the 
Saka dates in the Inscriptions represent the number of years that 
have expired before the event recorded in them, or the current 
year in which the event took place. 

Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service gives in the 
first column of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the 
number of the Saka years that have expired before the beginning 
of the cyclic year set against it in the same line in the third 
column. The current Saka year corresponding to that cyclic year, 
is the one given in the next line in the first column. Thus against 
Saka 855, the date of the Sangali grant of Govinda IV of the 
Bastrakuta dynasty, we have in the third column, the cyclic year 
Vijaya, which shows that 855 years of the Saka era had expired 
before the Vijaya year began, while the current Saka year corres- 
ponding to Vijaya was that given in the next line, viz. 856. Mr. 
Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. If we interpret the tables 

1 It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the 
question here proposed for solution is .stated, is based upon the ordinary 
view that Saka 1805 was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to 
assume in the beginning of ray inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, 
and It would be unscientific to do so. But having stated the question in 
that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry to the conclusion that the 
ordinary view is incorrect, and that 1805 Saka was not current m 1883-84 
A. D. but past, and that the Madras way of understanding the matter alone 
is correct. In the previous note also I have stiued that “ we now mistake 
the year 1805 Saka for the current year " ( in 1883-84 ) ; so that there is 
po possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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aooordins to the Bombay mode, the Saka year appearing in the 
first oolutnn will be the current year corresponding to the cyclic 
year in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above will represent the years that have 
-expired before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 
1805, the current Saka year on this side of the country, we have 
in the thiinl column the current cyclic year Subhanu, while 1804 
in the line above shows the number of years that have expired, 
By comparing the Saka dates anl cyclic years occurring 
in the Inscriptions with chose in tae Tables we shall be able to 
determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese Inscriptions 
published by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Burge.ss. there are 97 cases in 
which the Saka date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly 
given. On comparing these with the tables I observe that in 58 
out of these the given Saka date occurs in the same line with 
the cyclic year mentioned in the Inscription. These are : — 

Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28. 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 
136,141,148,149,150,154,155,156,157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183, 
189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 ( first part ), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in Inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the 
cyclic year the Bahudhanya, both of which occur in the .same line 
set against each other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the Saka date given in the Inscription occurs in 
the tables in the line below that in which the given cyclic year 
occurs. These are 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 (first part), 96 
( second part), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first part), 118 (second part), 
146, 151, 194, 227, 230 ( second part), 231, 234, 236, 237, 281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the Saks date is 1184 and the cyclic 
year Durmati. In the Tables. Durmati occurs in the upper line 
set against 1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi is 
the year marked against it. 

Now on the supposition that the Inscriptions conform to the 
Madras reckoning, in the first 58 cases the Saka date represents 
the number of Saka years that had expired before the current 
cyclic year of the Inscription, and in 28 it shows the current year 
of that era. If we suppose the Bombay reckoning to have been 
in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will represent the current 
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year, and those in the next 28, the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately next 
year should be stated in the Inscriptions, it follews that the 
Madras mode of reckoning was the one in use. The objection, 
however, may be obviated by supposing that these 28 cases con- 
form to the Madras reckoning and give the current year, while the 
first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But this supposition is not 
reasonable or probable, since these groups are not confined to 
particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the 
same district or even place with one ef the latter. We thus see 
that though in the majority of cases the Inscriptions give the past 
Saka year, there is a large number in which the current year is 
given and not the past. 

I have also compared other dates with the Tables, and the 
result I give below 



1 Saka 
date. 

1 

' Cyclic y^ar. 

1 

j What the Saka 
date represents. 

Kanareae grant of Govinda III, 
ESstrakOta 

726 

SubhSnu 

Current year. 

Eadbaapur grant of do. 

780 

Servant 

Do, 

Kfspa II or AkSlavarsa, comple- 




tion of the Jama Pura^a . . 

820 

Pmgala 

Do. 

Do., in a Jama temple by Cl- 



karya 

824 

Dundubbi .. 

Years elapsed. 

Govmda IV, Sangali grant 

858 

Vijaya 

Do. 

Kakkala, Earda grant . 

804 

Aiigiras 

Do. 

Tailapa'a accession 

895 

Srimukha ... 

Do. 

Batya^raya, Kharepatan plates of 




Eatta 

930 

Kilaka 

Do. 

Jayasimha Jagadekmalla, Miraj 




grant .. , 

»46 

Eaktaksi . 

Do. 

Marasiifaha Silabara of Kolhapur 




grant 

980 

Vilambin ... 

Do. 

Gandaraditya Silahart, of Kolha- 




pur, Ins. No I 

1032 

Vikrti 

Years elapsed. 

Do. Do. grant trans- 



lated by Pandit Bhagvanlal . 

1032 

Virodhm 

Current year. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No, 2. . 

1040 

Vilambin 

Years elapsed. 

VijaySrka do. do. No. 4... 

1065 

Dundubbi 

Current year. 

Some^vara III, Bhnlokamalla, 



Abhilasita Cintamarii 

1051 

Sauoiya 

Years elapsed. 

Bhojadeva il, Kolhapur Ins. No, 6 . 

1101 

Vilambin ... 

Current year. 

Do- do. „ No. 8 

Do. Dr, Taylor's grant . 

1112 

Sadbarapa . 

Years elapsed. 

1113 

Virodhin 

Do. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 8. 

1114 

ParidhSvm.,. 

Do. 

Singharia Yadava, Khedrapur Ins. 

1136 

Srimukha .. 

Current year. 

KSmvadeva Calukya , . 

1182 

Eaudra 

Years elapsed. 

Mahadeva Yadava, Pandharpur Ins. 

1192 

Pramoda 

Do. ■ 

Eamacandra YSdava. Thana 

1194 

Angiras 

Do. 

Do, do, do. 

1212 

Virodhin 

Current year. 
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Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year and the rest the 
years that had expired, the proportion being the same as in the 
other case, viz. 1 to 2. In all cases in which the cyclic year is 
given it is possible to determine w'hether the date represents the 
current or pest year, but not in others. The Inscriptions of the 
early Calukyas do not give it, and hence the exact date 
remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is one year behind 
that prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mistake. We 
have seen it was more usual in recording a date to mark the years 
that had expired than the current year. A word expressive of 
that sense such as Gatesu, “ having elapsed," was used after the 
number, and another such as Pravartaniane, " being current, " 
was used in connection with the name of the cyclic year. These 
words were, for brevity's sake, afterw'ard.s dropped ; and in the 
course of time, the sense, to express which they were used, was 
also forgotten, and the number came to be regarded as denoting 
the current year. So that what we do on this side of the country 
is that we use the past or expired year without know'ing that it is 
past year. 

And there are iu the Inscriptions instances of mistakes 
due to the circumstance that the real past year came to be 
regarded a.s the current year. Thus in No. 8G of the Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, Saka 911 is given along w'ith the 
cyclic year Vikrti. Now, according to the Tables, the number of 
years that bad expired before Vikrti was 912 and the current year 
was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the supposition 
that Saka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to be thought of as the current year, just as we, on this side of the 
country, consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indi- 
cates the past year, and the writer of tlie Inscription wishing to 
give the years that had expired before his current year, put them 
as 911. The same is the case with the Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, 
and 284, the Saka dates in which are 1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 1114, 
and 1128, respectively, and are two years behind the current year 
as determined by the cyclic years given along with them. 

In some cases the Saka dates are in advance of the Samvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant »f 
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Gwindlll.th© Saks date is 730 and the Samvatsara Vyaya, and 
in tha Kanheri Inscription of Amoghavarsa, we have Saka 775 
and the Prajapati Samvatsara. Now the Saka years immediately 
preceding Vyaya and Prajapati were 728 and 773, while the 
current years were 729 and 774 respectively. This difference 
might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 
years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to 
be past years and the writers of the documents desirous of 
giving the current years added 1 and put them down as 730 
and 775. The date in No. 79 of Pali, Sanskr t, and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions is three years behind the current Samvatsara, and 
that in No. 228, four years ; No. 221 has 1113 for 1121 ; and No. 
246, 1492 for 1485. These must be considered to be mistakes. 

The ^ka dates given in the preceding pages represent in jrwst 
cases the years that had expired before the particular occurrences 
mentioned. Thus “ in 855 ” means after uenrs of the Saha era 
hud expired. 
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INTRODUCTION TO HElIiDBrS VRATAKHANDA. 

In the critical notes D. represents the MS, in the Deccan Col- 
lege Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82 ; D. 2. another recently added 
to the Collection; S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, 
No. 657 ; Kh. the MS, belonging to Khasgivale, and G. the MS. 
procured by Gangadhar Sastri Datar. See Section XIV, first page, 
note 2. 

It I II 

*rinni'-|%^’'^^r¥R=mT #=r i 

f^pTJjrnJTRf f Hn 

Tfij II 5 II 

* These tA-o stanzas exi.st only in a mutilated form in S. and D. 2, but they 
occur fully in U. and Kh. which contain the shorter Prasasti. In G. which 
contains both the Prasasths mixed together, they occur at the head of the 
shorter one, so that they appear to belong to the latter rather than to 
the other. 

j jTff for >T|f D. Kh. t IT; for tf; D. Kh. 


Rajaprasasti I. 

jinTP 5^-T^,TTriiwq'Ti it*RTWi w- 

iniRTiTi?ji5 

pi|’’'Ri[”n^ciTiHni?i'h53wi=f^f pb: ii ? n 

'srbT ^1"^: TtiinJ: i 

II 5 II 

fH^d'iogsgr3'S'^r*TWHt*i<|RHi^dibt5ift^; i| ^ ii 

^ -i 

f* 

’TTRlSN StrtrfmTT'ff M V 11 

sTXTJfT sTibR’^tn^tji'itj: sraRt 
iTlKjfiijtsf •sTiihrraifltiind i 

f sntpajfS. ;iTi^;^“G. s »^st|«S. ^G. ^ a tp%G. intfiS, for 

jpjniG. o r fr® for TNI “ S' b2- ^ 3TT S. D2. 3 t%G. for 
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fqi%r<T TSn^Isp^qgSiqT - 

yififfT II ^ II 

ijfiTfiqft5i^jnfifif*TTTOffnT)T: i 

^ qqiq^f^iq ^T5Hn^ ii s ii 

fTir: fijT'fiTRtq ?q- 

% 

PTti ji^ nil' CT^f^ir ff?T I 

iw-j f- 

rT^t 3TrT'- II '* II 

Tg*m fRi^re=T5^?mr7fTT. i 

?PT- ?T3r3i 35T^: ft'ri^Pfi ^ 1 1 •? 1 1 

S^JT^TR: 

3 

qi T-q ?^«n ?T» rw^T- 

?5T»RTff^'WTgiPff 'IMUTR tJTIiR- II ^ II 
«' 

STYl R7R- B^ffTLirViri'^^RsTI’ iHil JSTIff- I 

3?mT ^ jfrgR fr% -ctdi ofn?n i%r«i ^t’’ ii ? » ii 

ST3T »f'!T»'<I' 'INfl'HT^Tr'qa !R'f Wf 1 

ITTf';- ST^KW W'^rn=3rilt5T.'% T'T'I'H'iW’ II ?? II 

v/rTrR=Ti=r: »fRi?'3Tii?rf7r?ri enj i 

fpr; ffYf7. ^Vi W5r g;iTi?fq;ii n n 

ST^rqTiJTf^sq >Tfr^^r!j3'-'TPJ^l*Hi g si • I 

la 

%''<TiR7Tf5Tir7 2 Tmi?r ?f?r {^\s\- ii r<! n 

3ipr4 RT^rirrjT^^rfq g'f3^i>p?i; i 
3T»3rT firfq II ?V 11 

^rT^?n%:’5rT'f^RT'^ WITY qi??PTf% »R I 

rRtfq niiT «r?j3T=irRr ql fT'a^pfq Vi^ptX ii ?'•■ il 



iTi^3Tj«ir3^iT5n'TTP'i'TFm7 yr grifr: n n ii 

? 5 l?f- S. D 2. ^O. 5 s. G. -3 jrti- S. G. v 8. O. 

« sjfiHlf 3. sqtRR G sqwij H 2. 6 Vt'^R D 2. Vi for G- H 2. 

\ oTc^^^o G. S ? 0 So botli MSS, also D 2. But there must be a mistake. 
The name of Sara’s son jffmf is disguised as qfff. Perhaps the reading is 
IP?Wi. ? ? 5ff S- snif: D. 2. 
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i%i7 tiifHr- 

?Tfli H?Br 

f '*• 

JTTJ^'M^c^ II f'* II 

»3?T: !Tl^>ITf»T^I?rHlf7T^Jnq[^^l«: I 

T^Ptr Bwrs'^tNvy-mi!: m ii ii 

fT^ it ^iTJiT ^iTJnp^fTi; i 

fra^rw- ii n 

wwrrf ?f^T '^rgnri^ i 

?5inrr?r (3i5T ?i%irw srg^ig^ q’<nnr^Jiiq n^o n 

qgrimw- fSTrrl^ I 

^ifniT5Tm5ni%% II ^ ? II 

it^: B HTTI KimjT'-IRilUHliB^- sfl^qr rfl^T: I 

kV xrh V¥iip^«?t JWIT<(I %7Jf!f5THI^ . II 5 y II 

ar<I 'TT^JT^r J|fPTRPT=Tir^?q 1 

^ ^ ' V ^ 

ion-f? ?T«'tiT nyxmr^ uifr^ ^irjfh-. ii ii 

'i. ^ 

vfsT 'Jn3^Tq?rT;T mitHTiiJTI'IH^iTm- 

fJT^qr^n'f '•‘jTirgjTrsr'Ttr mi {Hm‘ i 

'T’Twrjqir^f HiT'nfivjT^i «fi*r^5rS^.!t 

fsfrr >q'iw4'3iPTfflMfS3t ii »v ti 

iTTrertrii^^smn'r sr^iTB^i'^irsmiff: i 

m' »T ^rrxix TiJimt i^fTRtfrifTn'Hfra- ii ii 

iTr^l%77r»fl iT3mri?5f'lf^: I 

, ^ 

B fijfi- ?^riirr4 5|Tfm 5?mi?rTrt H^i?r ^r^iTTfi;^ ii ys il 

Ho ^ ^ 

fTiif tffr j?#riiii?: ^TiT^iiciia tQR; l 
%?TqicrprH*-W¥TH?^=TR- II ='* H 
iTiTifT HqT^rqqWip'TI- 

WnTr?gjTITOr5'T^5J>fi7ri{k|iiW: I 

f ^ for D2. X qfr ^ ' j jrgJ^i 3- ; G- totally incorrect and there is a 
lacuna, D 2. has for of S. S.The PurSijic genealogy ends here, 
^ibahu, however, ts there called SacSru. y jrtl^ift D 2, u n gfi lT dji t E2. 
If R 8- Snil?5®T- G. « This is the reading of S., D 2 and G. probably for 

V ) n^q ^ But the name according to Pandit Bhagvanlal's grant was vn<i’tT®T. 
.r S. and G. have a wrong and unintelligible reading here. t. ’TR S. q’l^ G. for 
7 0 The visdrga is dropped in S. and G. > ? HfiT D Z, 

25 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. ly, ) 
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iTm'Ti^'%''=!i'^Ti’irJT'r?f»r: Hmr: ii =<s M 

■a 

V=T >?17S'A^ l%Tt I 

h I’t V=t ii 'A n 

3 

^ ieq?>j^5r5Rnist i 

V 

tT( V ) ^ 5rT'’'R !%■ s^TTner iM » n 

'■' E 

flW-i^wi'^*i:iWTgjT‘T^W : SSiOfUrm; F I 

?Rjni3TR35 ’tcftin'RnR R efth h \ j n 

^ f!rrq^»r7<rqTj^^; h u 

<S, 

i5t>: i 

^Rlfr^iTJrjTTjpqfbriTT n V=! H 

TO: ^I'Tofe Jinj i 

jRiPf yfp^^Tgw<nt7r g ^f»THT^r ii ?y ti 

; ’T’T^ ^1%: i 

3i'<TTf^RH nii^RTTJT; ti 

sr<T qi-^jfRW *Ti?mja: ii sis ii 

Kg-(7 <?3nH 5fJEr5T''7!Ri: I 

?r; u ■<'• u 

^ V* 

s : 5?r!rJ?^rgg-T =^ ?mT f? sq-ji? ?n>nn i 

^ 1 £ 

V ^ !ifi/a^ 

?pstrpni%3TJlC!i^c?J 1%^ ^ ft#55T ^JT19 IM'^ H 

» S. G. have lipRo = »l^TlI>2. for ET=fr S. Q. y Here S. 

ends, and the followirig IS based on G. and D2, of which the former is, as I 
have already observed, an extremely incorrect Manuscript, v avp^^ G. 6 ^|j- 
t^l'^G. \« This word in G. must bo some mistake as it has no significunce 
here. D 2. has :^7]g o'hich also a mistake, c spr^; for qj^; G. ^ G. has 
f » IS ttR^TDr in G. » ? angfr H 2. p gj^pfr D 2. o^r# 

H 2. ;v fr D2. for q-; '^•■> for G. f 5 ?n%i»j for G. jv» G.has 

tind D 2 for ;-pj. 
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5T^Ti»lPf ftfRT<reff0^m^m5Tl%; «>\ « 

^’f?i5i3nt5Ww; 5ftf^5n^?P)^: i 
^tri?J: ^nc7: 

j 

ITff’T»TfiiP'*^*- 4 g*«f: II V® n 
rarqF^^jnf-f 

^>flftl^T[K]<|if(JR’!TT?n ’^*1 STTI^H^ I 

* » ♦ ** 

'r5fff^5m4 rijffir ft^if#: • 

f??t 75»in%^n^r3Di-. ii y? ii 

fTWiTS^iJpPT^iri^i^in: 

03 fci I 

1^053 ( ;^f< ^ ( f- 

11 yv 11 

JRlifljn iT5IOT^iiniiT 

■jpiii'iinJoi'in : 1 

V=T #ofi^rrg%<^ 5rf?i!Ti •tr; '• 6 '<itsH'^ 

^l%ra)pi^ -qprnfgJifif ■ : 11 y^ 11 

< ^ 

»IS|«t(r»tr<%Kf| ?^l^(' 3 J-; !«Itiqi%- 

1« 

mniiTF?} ^: 

»<ti%^iT J||ft 9 ^t^jrj|% 11 yy II 

fw^i tiffin fl?r HTfl#! 3113) 33; (^^3 ^31 I 

?r3i3j ?^333: J'^3;^ff3l3?f<n33ffrti'i^r(; II V' n 

i)3i5FiR ^?5fRT'?r3f^»33ic!n3^ 

Jj3I3V*l^tf?np<I¥3T 

?<M; iFT?535II?^3<'3^oi3i vTtnfq H VS II 

33: rrji»3*ntiyjt(-qim3v 

=3''|'«'3f ^ ftrn^o i333i3 1 

I In the MSS, we have 3^133131^3®, ^ G. hasftytTT: fof Vf33P(5T;. 'i nrr- 
^ 3 ^ 3133 . I* *• y ir/SPI O’ '“• ^ 5^3 ought to be 35 ^ 3 , unless the son of 
Rudradeva is meant. ^ for D. i. ■•» This line is thus written in G. 
#H3Ti>ifl^%»3SPSHI3r3) also in D *. except ^ for lastg;, c Jqj^lfni G. 5 13(3- 
f% G- I » ?!l(^ lor G. ^?ira[i?;®G. ?RotG. 
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iflsHTT jT'n^fSH'TBT 


%Trn%5r«?Pi7!}J?i2rfr5^: n v'* n 



#i’>fi'n?5%’^H: H it ?r<f n \/c ii 

3 

tr IPTTfy ^rs I 

RnJ jRTjn tiWnnfi jiftt jimh ii ii 

Rw: *W5r %^; inr ^nfSt^y; n =. n 

^*<>^^■*'*1^ FIF jHFit 
^ IT; fir^'TW i^^rr^iTiT^’m i 

TWT ?»TT»^HSIT 

^I'Htl^i^ft ffOTTl'^^fria fl?fl*4^: 11 II 
4nri4r«Tfi trf ’iPT'n (4 ?) 


Rn?TWT^4T?PTT3Hf?4 Tffirfnf(fi?5IH4H I 
THfrm ifi] 3TFR 2FfroTM?r5^gife^nH 
4^4f4T7T 4?T'infT’^'41Pr5i F^fR 11 » 


j This i|yf is omitted in the MSS. since it is folio vced by another 
and the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dis- 
solved as jTti^ IjPfJ' 3T'Tl'5iTFF''H I jT'll^i^f 4^1 FfF ^ 31J|lQiTH<mri:. r ^ 

D 2. tTJtTF^F^; ■*'hich is also the reading of D2, as an epithet of Maha- 
deva, involves censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is, 
probably, *“ which case it would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 

V After this follow stanzas U and W of tVe mt. 



R&japrasasti II. 
s[i%;5t nsn i 

»ig?r u \ ii 

^ snfntfi!! i 

i^'4 =n5T ii y ii 

T5tH^f!^»i^i%?5frnfT: «ffiH^r2?mf3?^ ii ii 

^Rl\-rg^rH=T^W^t?®'^; Pf ^Pf l 

TFHra l<fr=T?R»1P'%i: '^^I^1^^1#5^5^I^ I 
^rw^R^^t|^^*P'^r?%l^fP^^p^M: n '* ii 
TT pg-iSTR^nrlW I 

I'fi^ ir<ii T5rnji«f!TfqIoi 4rY?i|*m>f?inT n c; n 

3POTr4 %3 I 

^i'T=n'i w'W'Yil ifCTi ii ii 

‘miVi'%r A[ ^'PiR 1 

WT: ?TWF nSTIHl w^wt 11 f » II 
f^^ncreui’iniOi’^FOTnrT^iDfri iTum 
^\€\w^ T<YPTnpsn%n^i=rrTiTfoti?FY:: i 
f?'4 TrP3=?n'HTn%i5Tr!r53Tmipi?»Tfi- 

Sl^iTPtP f:K>lT^Pt%: Rfi^PPU.^llMg. II ? » II 
'ipj jmPTiPrsm 3^4 <7i-flrepRiw?vg i 

firfro^ 5n^f% gffiV^P; psiiP^ ii ?s ii 

/;■ r-r- - ''*- 

giTs'jf"T4p45iiP3i^>4Ti^3n^aPH: i 

■ - “ r '. r- - - ' '‘- 

ffPii'5R?i^prfon<siri'nfT: 5piir??ii?i?ir- 

sii'if?PT(^(%KiP: *1 it ?r4 api^ U |l 

■:t 4 l5T3J^15T">TmRf gf K^T ^ JTliJ I 

pn i%itr«7?r ?r4tit*fiV'Ii: q»^iw itis^n gp^t 1 1 ? y ii 

?PT np IS HTT^pspr; |5T^op I 

»p3ffll5T fpSR «p?; \w gqfgit II >'■' 1 1 

^ , -, 

Sr^PT PIOIY 

n?rP‘crs=rig?!fNvjmifSn'igg i 

? gifcT Kh. p ^^5*173; D.& Kb. wsgR; &• P gmr giT: Kh. y s®»T Kh. 
& G. p 4li%P Kh. ^f-irT G- ^=ST7?i(t(%Kh, & O. \> o rt r jYj^P^lrffl o Kh. 
s^ioft 0. ^ l%igfypfR^ R4t^5^: Kh. i%Rfsff7r5r T>. X G> ?» H 

for G. ? ? qjSr; Kh, 
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RT (I II 


*W3ST %:5f: fif f|Sr5T; II ?« M 
f»T; mnft i 

f¥f oiro^w jii't: ii k h 

3 

3fT^ imraiTJirrspiqff^T: «fi%3wn?Hi: trt- 

il'l^nflflM'lomSIl^T: STRfR 1 

«rRlf^RTRJ5rJm3T>IT^I ^ II ?» II 

linlgfjRf ii s? ii 

Hr JRTf iri^ qgi- 

iTT I 

> I 

JH«r afioriHifiri: RJint ‘jf^rf^g^: y: 
jT^jiTiffr»TTo5rtrRi%^H5yit q5t 5 Jthr ii ii 
^Prn7ni5Tf»?T; ii 


? # 1 ^: G- ^ ®nliTf?r: snni^ r>- irijTi% Kt. ^ %^c5w»i: !>• %«fonHir: 

Kh. The middle letter of the name in G- looks somewhat like H, but there is 
little question that the copyist bad t before him and made it appear like 7 
by producing the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 
V D. « D 2 ^ 3Tff for 1>2. 



THE WORK DONE BY 


THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 

TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF INDIAN HISTORY BY THE 
Study of Inscriptions. 


I From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Extra Number ; The Centenary Memorial Volume, 1905; 
Part II, Sanskrit Section; pp.33ff.] 


There is no record in the literature of the country of the poli- 
tical revolutions and changes of dynasties that India and the 
several provinoee went through before the advent of Mahomedans. 
We have therefore to depend principally upon Inscriptions on 
stone and copper-plates, and on coins, for information on these 
points. The work of deciphering and translating Inscriptions on 
this side of India, was, up to 1872, performed by our Society. In 
that yeu* the Indian Antiquary began to be published, and the 
Inscription-work was in a very large measure undertaken by it, 
and subsequently by the Epigraphia Indica which began to be 
issued on behalf of Government in 1891. The latest and most 
satisfactory work will, of course, be found in the pages of the last 
and also of the Indian Antiquary. But the work done by our 
Society has also been of great importance, and my object is now to 
place before you a summary of it. 

Maurya dynasty. 

The earliest Inscriptions are those of the Maurya Prince, 
Asoka, which go back to about the year 245 B. C. In our Presi- 
dency we find his Edicts inscribed on rock at Junagad. Good eye- 
copies of these were prepared by Captain ( afterwards General ) 
Le Grand Jacob in 1843. These were published in the First Volume 
of our Journal. Nothing further has bee" done by our Society 
since, and most of the work was performed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and by scholars in Europe, and lastly by the Indian 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Indica. In Volume XVII, however, 
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we have a copy of the Twelfth Edict of Asoka at Sahabazgarhi, 
which had been missing before, and was newly discovered by 
Captain Deane, published with remarks by the French scholar M. 
Senart. And in Volume XXI, the latest issued by our Society, we 
have notes by D. R. Bhandarkar discussing certain points in the 
first two Rock Edicts and on the sect of Ajivikas referred to in the 
seventh pillar Edict, and in certain caves dedicated to it by Asoka 
and his grandson Dasaratha. The work done in connection with 
these Inscriptions has by no means attained perfection yet, and it 
will require the attention of acute scholars for many a year 
to come. 

The Ksatrapas and The Guptas. 

Later in data are the Inscriptions of a dynasty of princes who 
called themselves Ksatrapas or Mahaksatrapas. This, in all likeli- 
hood, was a dynasty of foreign origin and belonged to the Saka 
race. Like other foreigners who came in in later times, they 
adopted the current Hindu religion and Hindu manners. The 
name of the founder was Castana, which has a foreign look ; but 
all his descendants adopted Hindu names such as Jayadaman, 
Rudradaman, Rudrasena, &c. They were probably w'orshippers 
of Siva, since the name “Rudra” frequently occurs in their names. 
There are several Inscriptions of this dynasty, but the principal 
one is that of the third prince named Rudradaman. It records the 
repair of a dam to the Sudarsana lake near Junagad in the year 
72 Saka corresponding to 150 A. D. A copy of this Inscription was 
first published in Volume I in the year 1842 by Jacob and Wester- 
gaard. A better copy, with a transcript and translation, was 
published by Dr. Bhau Daji in 1862 in Volume VII. Another In- 
scription,’ dated 127 Saka, of the Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudrasena, 
existing on a pillar at Jasdan in Kathiawar, was also published 
by the same scholar in Volume VIII. 

There are several more inscriptions, though they do not 
appear in our journals ; but the names and dates of the several 
princes of this dynasty have been chiefly determined by the 
legend on their coins, which are found in large numbers in 
Kathiawar. This dynasty was finally exterminated by Can- 
dragupta VikramEditya of the Gupta race about 310 Saka 
or 388 A D.; and this revolution is indicated by another Inscrip- 
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tion about the Sudarsaiia lake mentioned above. The bank gave 
way again in the time of Skandagupta in the year of the Gupta 
era 136, corresponding to 454 A. D., and was repaired the next 
year. The two Inscriptions on the Sudarsana lake, therefore, 
briefly indicate three changes of dynasties from about the year 
322 B. c. to 455 A. D. The dam is said to have been constructed 
originally by Candragupta Maurya through his Police Officer 
Pusyagupta, a Vaisya. The lake was rendered still more efficaci- 
ous 66 years later by Asoka, his grandson Then it gave way, as 
we have seen, in the time of Rudradaman about the year 150 A,D., 
and the second Inscription shows that it gave way again when the 
ruling prince was Skandagupta. Thus Kathiawar was first 
governed by the Mauryas, afterwards by the Ksatrapas, and at a 
later period by the Guptas. This Inscription of Skandagupta was 
for the first time fully translated and published with a facsimile 
and transcript by Dr, Bhau Daji in Volume VII of our Journal. 
Bhau Daji also published a revised translation of another record of 
the same prince inscribed on a Lat, or pillar at Bhitari, in Volume 
X, and, later, another copy and translation of the same were publi- 
shed in 1885 by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This is all that our journals 
contain of the records of the Gupta dynasty. 

The VALABHi Dynasty. 

A General of the name of Bhatlarka was appointed — in all like- 
lihood, by one of the later Gupta princes — to rule over Kathiawar 
in the last quarter of the fifth century : but about the end^of that 
century and immediately after, when tlie Gupta dynasty broke up 
in consequence of the incursion.^ of the Huns and from other 
causes, the rulers of Valabhl declared themselves independent and 
ruled over a large part of the country, the limits of wffiich, however, 
have not yet been determined. In Volume III of our Journal we 
have a grant of Dharafiena II, the .seventh prince, and another of 
Snaditya II translated by the Rev P. Anderson in 1851 In Volume 
X we have a transcript of a grant of Dharasena I wjth remarks on 
the numerals in the Valabh! plates published by me, In Volume XI 
we have two grants of SUaditya, the fifteenth prince, and of 
SllSditya I published by V N. Mandlik. In Volume XX Mr. Jack- 
son of the Indian Civil Service has published a grant of Maharaja 
Dronasimha, the third of the princes, which is important in this 
26 ( R. G, Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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respect, that it is the earliest hitherto found, and is dated 183 of 
the Gupta-Valabhl era, corresponding to 501 A. D. As Dronasiihha 
was the third prince, the date of this grant enables us to fix the 
foundation of this dynasty in the last quarter of the fifth century. 
There is also another grant published by the same scholar of 
of Dhruvasena II, bearing the date 320 of the Gupta era. 

No other Inscriptions relating to Kathiawar or Gujarat occur 
in the journals of our Society till about the thirteenth century. 
In 1844 Wathen published an Inscription which exists at Somana- 
tha — -Pattana alluding to the construction of the temple. Wathen’s 
translation was very faulty, and the record was again translated by 
Dr. Buhler in Epigraphia Indica, Volume II. The latest Calukya 
prince mentioned therein is Bhimadeva II, and the date is 1272 
Vikrama, corresponding to 1215 A. D. There is also an Inscription 
of princes of the Cudasama family, who ruled in Girnar from 
about the tenth to the beginning of the fifteenth century. It refers 
to a prince of the name of Mandalika. 

SApAv^HANA Dynasty. 

Turning to Maharastra, the oldest Inscriptions we find are 
those which mention princes of the Satav&hana or Saliv&hana 
dynasty. They exist in the Nasik cave temples, the Karli cave 
temples and at Nanaghat, Kanheri, Bhaja, Junnar andKuda. In the 
period to which they refer, the earlier or Pali Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition, and the caves were constructed as rest- 
houses for the wandering mendicants, and places of worship, for all 
devotees of Buddhism. The earlie.st of these Inscription.s is that 
in which Krsnaraja belonging to that dynasty is mentioned. It 
occurs in a small cave at Nasik. Copies of the Inscriptions at 
Kanheri, Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, Junnar and Kuda, prepared by 
Lieut Brett, were published in 1854 in Volume V of our Journal. 
Those at Kanheri and Na.sik were translated from Lieut. Brett’s 
copies by the Rev Dr. Stevenson. In his time, however, Pali 
studies had scarcely begun, and consequently hie translations are 
misleading and quite unreliable. In Volume VI we have excellent 
eye-copies of the Kanheri and other Inscriptions by E.W. West, and 
in Volume VII of those at Nasik by the same gentleman and his 
brother, A. A. West. These copies I used for my translation pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the International Oriental Congress 
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of 1874. A good many years afterwards Fandit Bhagvanlal and 
Dr, Biihler published their own translations of them. Finally we 
have copies of the Bodsa Inscriptions by A. A. West in Volume VIII, 
and in the Inscription published in Vol. XII, the name of Madharl- 
puta Sirisakasena, a SfitavShana, was brought to light by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal. Papers on tho Sanskrit numerals in the cave Inscrip- 
tions and on those occurring in the Nanaghat Inscriptions have 
been published by Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal in 
Volumes VIII and XII, respectively. 

The Ksatrxpa Nahapina. 

The SstavShanas established their sovereignty over Maha- 
r&stra in the first century before Christ ; but they were displaced 
about the end of the first century after by a prince of the name 
of Ksaharata Nahapana. The Inscriptions of his son-in-law, 
Usavadfita, the son of Dinika, occur at Nasik and Karli ; and 
one, of a minister of Nahapana. at Junnar. This Nahapfina is 
called Mahaksatrapa and appears to have belonged to the 
same race which ruled over Kathiawar and UjjayinI, i. e., 
the Saka race. But there is no trace of a successor of Nahap&ns 
having ruled over Mahirastra, and it is expressly stated in the 
large Inscription at Nasik that Khakharata’s family was exter- 
minated by Gsutamlputra. This Khakharata is Ksaharata, which 
was another name of Nahapana, 

The Sakas were driven out about 133 A. D. by the Satavahanas. 
The names of the princes of this family occurring in our Inscrip- 
tions are: — 

( 1 ) Krsnaraja ( 2 ) Satakarni, 

( 3 ) Gautamlputra-Satakarni ( 4 ) Vasisthiputra Pulumflyi, 

( 5 ) Gautamlputra Sri Yajna ( 6 ) Vasisthiputra Catusparna 
Satakarni ( Caturapana ) Satakarni, 

( 7 ) and Madharlputra Sakasena. 

The Satavahanas are mentioned in Puranio Genealogies by 
the name of Andhrabhrtyas. The names of all the princes men- 
tioned above, except the last two, occur therein. 

The Satavahanas seem to have ruled over MaharAstra till 
about the end of the second century ; and the next dynasty. In- 
scriptions of which we h«iv 0 in abundance, was founded about the 
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beginning of the fifth century. What piinces ruled over th 
country during the intervening period of three hundred years, 
we do not know for certain. Very probably a family of the name 
of Traikutaka ruled over it and a portion of Gujarat during this 
interval, and used an era which is the same as that used by the 
rules of Cadi, the country about Jabbalpore and Chattisgad. Its 
initial date is 249 A. D. A copper-plate grant found in a Caitya 
in one of the caves at Kanheri, dated in the 245th year of that 
dynasty, has been published in Volume V of our Journal ; and 
another by a prince of the name of Dharasena, issued from the 
victorious camp of the Traikutakas, dated 207, is published in 
Volume XVI. These years correspond to 494 and 456 A. D. There 
was always a close connection between the rulers of Cedi, called in 
later times Haihayas and Kalacuris and the Calukyas and Rastra- 
kutas of Maharastra. The Haihayas may have ruled over this 
part of the country also in earlier times, and afterwards been 
driven out by the Early Calukyas. 

The Early Cilukya Dynasty. 

Now we come to the Early Calukya dynasty. We have in 
Volume II a grant of Visnuvardhana, brother of Pulakesi II, who 
began to reign in 610 A. D., was on the throne in 634, and was seen 
by Hioun Thsang in 639. In the same Volume, we have another 
of NSgavardhana, son of Jayasimha, another brother of the great 
Pulakesi. In 1851 General Sir Le Grand Jacob published a facsi- 
mile, transcript and translation of a grant of Vijayaditya, the 
ninth prince of the dynasty who ruled from 696 A. D. to 733 A. D., 
and of another of Vijayabhattarika, the queen of CandrSditya. the 
eldest son of Pulakesi II, both found at Nerur, a village in the 
Savantwadi State, and a third found at Kochare and issued by the 
same lady. These grants contain the genealogy of the family 
from the first prince Jayasimha to the reigning sovereign. A grant 
of Satyasrayadhruvarajendravarman issued from Revatidvipa 
under the direction of the Calukya Lord, dated 532 Saka, has been 
published by K. T. Telangin Volume X. In Volume IX, Dr. Bhau 
Daji has noticed the photographs of the Inscriptions at Dharwar 
and Mysore. One of these is the celebrated Aihole Inscription of 
Pulakesi II, dated 556 Saka, corresponding to 634 A. D. Another 
is an Inscription in a cave-temple dedicated to Visnu at Badami 
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by Mangallsa the fifth prince. In Volume XIV a revised transcript 
and translation of NSgavardhana's grant, mentioned above, with 
remarks containing a discussion of the chronology of the Early 
C&lukyas, and giving the correct date of the Aihole Inscilption, 
have been published by me. 

A branch of this Early Calukya dynasty was established in 
Gujarat, and the capital of that branch appears to have been 
Navasari. A grant of SrySsraya Slladitya Yu vara ja of this branch, 
dated 421, either of the Gupta or Cedi era, has been published 
in Volume XVI, and another of Buddhavarsa of the same branch, 
uncle of the Vikramaditya of the main branch, in Volume XX 
In Volume XVI Dr. Fleet has published a grant of Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakesi II, three of Vikramaditya I, and one of Vina- 
yaditya, the eighth prince of the dynasty. Upon the whole, it may 
be stated that our journals contain very valuable information 
about this dynasty. 

The Rxstrakuta dynasty. 

The last prince of the Early Cslukya dynasty, Klrtivarman, 
was defeated and dethroned by Dantidurga who belonged to the 
Rasirakuta race. This R&strakuia family that had been 
ruling over some province for at least five generations 
before, acquired supreme sovereignty in Msharfistra in the 
time of Dantidurga. His grant found at Samanagad and 
dated Saka 675, corresponding to 753 A. D., was translated 
by Bal Shastri Jambhekar and published in 1847 in our Volume 

II. Then in Volume III, we have a grant of Govinda IV, the 
fifteenth prince, dated Saka 855 or 933 A. D., found at Sangali and 
translated by General Jacob. In Volume XVIII, I published an 
important grant, bearing date 862 Saka, corresponding to 940 A.D., 
by Krsna III, ons of the most powerful princes of the family 
found at Deoli near Wardha. The Navasari plates issued by Indra 

III, the thirteenth prince, dated Saka 836, translated by Prof. S. 
R. Bbandarkar, have been published in the same Volume. 

In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an Inscription, in which Pithvl- 
rSma, a feudatory chief, owing allegiance to Krsnarfija, is mentioned 
as having constructed a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti, and as- 
signed some land for its support in Saka 897, corresponding to 975 
A D., and another which records the building of a Jaina temple at 
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Mulgund in the Saka year 824, corresponding to 902 A, D. The 
Kranarija here spoken of is Krsna 11. In the First Volume a grant 
found at Kharepatan was published in 1843 by Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri. The grant was issued by a feudatory chief ruling over 
Southern Konkan. In the beginning the whole genealogy of the 
Rastrakutas, from the first prince Dantidurga to the last Kakkala, 
is given, and it is a valoable document, and has enabled us to 
correct many a mistake in some later grants and conjectures of 
modern scholars. 

A branch of the Rastrakuta dynasty was established in Gujarat, 
similar to the one of the Calukya dynasty noticed before. A grant 
of Karka I of this branch, deciphered, transcribed and translated 
by D. R. Bhandarkar, has been published in Volume XXII. The 
date of the grant is 738 .S'aka or 816 A. D. A grant of Abhimanyu 
belonging to a Rasirakuta family, which appears to be certainly 
different from the family that ruled over Maharastra, has been 
published in Volume XVI by Pandit Bhagvanlal. 

The Later cxlukya dynasty. 

The last prince Kakkala of the RSstrakuta dynasty was van- 
quished and dethroned by Tailapa who belonged to the C&lukya 
family, and thus became the founder of the dynasty known by the 
name of the Later Calukyas. This was an important dynasty ; 
but we have not many documents referring to it in our Journals. 
In Dr. Bhau Daji’s notice of the photographs of the Inscriptions at 
Dharwar and Mysore ( referred to above ) in Volume IX, we have 
mention of an Inscription containing the name of Vikram&ditya 
Tribhuvanamalla, the sixth prince, in which is recorded the grant 
by his feudatory Mayuravarman. In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an 
Inscription which records the grant of land by Santivarman, a 
feudatory of Tailapadeva, to a Jaina temple he had constructed at 
Sugandhavarti in Saka 902 or 980 A. D. This prince was Tailapa, 
the founder of this dynasty. Another, published by the same 
scholar, mentions Kartavlrya who is represented as a feudatary 
of Bhuvanaikamalla ; a third records the grant of land by Sena, a 
dependent of Tribhuvanamalla, but the immediate servant of his 
son, Jayakarna, in the Saka year 1009, and a fourth, a grant by 
Kartavlrya, a feudatory of the same monarch, in 1019 Saka. He 
also notices an Inscription in which Anka, owing allegiance to 
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Trailokyamalla, is represented to have made a grant in the year 
970 Saka, and KSrtavlrya, in 1009 Saka. 

Bhuvanaikamalla was the C&lukya prince Socnesvara II, who 
reigned from about 1069 A. D. to 1076 A. D.; Tribhuvanamalla, 
Vikramaditya II ( 1076-1127 ), the patron of Vijfianesvara, the 
author of the Mitaksara ; and Trailokyamalla was Somesvara 

I, who reigned from 1040 A. D. to about 1069 A. D. 

In Volume XI Dr. Fleet has published Inscriptions which 
record grants by chieftains of the Sindavamsa or Sinda race, 
who were feudatories of the Calukya Emperors Bhuvanaikamalla, 
Jagadekamalla, the successor or Somesvara III, and Nuramadi 
Taila the great-grandson of Vikramaditya. In these grants 
occur the names of all the Calukya princes from Jayasimha, 

( the grandson of Tailapa, and the fourth prince of the dynasty ) 
to the reigning monarch. 

This family had many offshoots, and one of these ruled over 
Southern Konkan and had Sangsmeshvar as its capital. In Volume 

II, we have an Inscription of a prince belonging to one of these, 
and in Volume IV we have another, dated Saka 1182, correspond- 
ing to 1260 A. D., found in the Rajapur Taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District. The donor mentioned in it is Kesava Mahajani, minister 
of a chief of the name of Kainvadeva. Probably, Kainvadeva 
belonged to the same dynasty as that which had Sangameshvar for 
its capital. 

The Kalacuri Dynasty. 

The later Calukyas were followed by the Kalacuris. A grant 
of Soma, the son of Bijiana, the founder of the dynasty, dated 
1096 Saka, corresponding to 1174 A. D., has been published by me 
with a transcript and translation in Volume XVIII. 

The Yadava Dynasty. 

The Kalacuri dynasty had a very precarious existence of about 
25 years ; and it was followed by the Yadavas, who had before 
been subordinate Chiefs dependent on the Later Calukyas who 
were sovereigns of Kalyana. Of the seven ancient Inscriptions 
noticed b.y Bal Gangadhar Shastri in the article published in 
Volume II of our Journal in 1845, Inscription No. II refers to 
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Mah^deva, the last but one prince of the Yfidava dynasty. Its 
date is 1187 Saka, corresponding to 1265 A. D. ; and No. Ill men- 
tions a grant made by an officer of Kannaradeva, which was the 
Prakrit form of Krsnadeva, his name. It is dated 1172 Saka or 
1250 A. D. No. IV refers to the last prince R§.madeva or Raraa- 
candra, and is dated 1194 Saka. In Volume IX we have an Inscrip- 
tion of Zrsna, the fourth prince referred to above, dated 1171 Saka 
and published by Dr. Fleet ; and in Volume XV that same scholar 
has published a grant of Sihghana, the third prince, dated 1160 
Saka or 1238 A. D. This was the last dynasty that ruled over what 
might be called the Maratha Empire. The last prince, Ramadeva 
or RSmoandra, was defeated by Allauddin, and the Mahomedans 
soon afterwards established themselves in the Deccan. 

Several of the Nasik and Karli caves are monuments of the 
first or Satavahaaa family and of the Mahaksatrapa Nahapana. 
The cave dedicated to Visnu at Badami and some temples at 
Pattadkal and other places in the Kanarese country, are monu- 
ments of the second dynasty noticed above, that of the Early 
CSlukyas, and the temple of Kailasa carved out of a solid rock, 
of the third, viz., that of the R&strakutas, the second prince of 
which, Krsna I, caused it to be excavated. The capital of the first 
dynasty was Paithan, of the second Badami, of the third Malkhed, 
of the fourth or Later Calukyas, Kalyana, and of the fifth viz., 
that of the Y&davas, Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. It is 
curious to observe that all these, with the exception of Badami, 
are situated in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and have 
no connection with the main Maratha country. It also deserves 
observation that Maharastra has always been politically connected 
with the Kanarese country, though the latter had petty chiefs of 
its own. It is also worthy of notice that two of our dynasties 
established themselves in Gujarat as the modern Marathas have 
done. 

THE SilSrara Dynasty. 

Besides the dynasties mentioned above that ruled over the 
whole Maratha Empire, we have Inscriptions of three branches 
of subordinate or feudatory chiefs who belonged to a family 
which was called Silara or Rilahara. They trace their origin to a 
mythical personage, named JImutavahana, who is mentioned in 
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Buddhistic books as a Bodhisattva or a person whose predominant 
fedling is, benevolence. 

The Kolhapur SirAHARAS. 

Of the three branches, one ruled over the districts of 
Kolhapur, Miraj and Karhad. It was composed of fifteen 
princes. This was the latest of the three dynasties. We 
have an Inscription of the last prince Bhojadeva II published in 
Volume III of the Literary Society in 1821 by Dr. Taylor. In 
Volume II of our Journal there are notices by Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri of Inscriptions, one of which, dated 1065 Saka, refers to 
Vi jayaditya, the fourteenth prince ; another, dated 1058 Saka, to 
Gandaradirya, the thirteenth ; and a third to Vijayaditya already 
mentioned. In Volume XIII we have a facsimile, transcript and 
translation of a copper-plate p.rant of Gandaraditya, dated 1032 
Saka, corresponding to 1110 A. D., published by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal. This dynasty appears to have been founded in the time of 
the Rastrakula king Krsna III and exterminated by the Yadava 
king Shnghana, who subdued the last prince Bho;a. 

The North Konkan SilAhAras. 

The dynasty of the Silaharas of Northern Konkan was founded 
in the time of Amoghavarsa I, the Kastrakfua prince. He assign- 
ed that province to Pullasakti and to his son Kapardin belonging 
to that family, as we see from Inscriptions occurring in the 
Kanheri Caves, copies of which, prepared by West, have been 
published in Volume VI of our Journal. Tw(» of these Inscrip- 
tions were again generally inspected by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and 
his .versions of the portions he saw, are given in Volume XIII. 
The, dates occurring in them are 715 and 779 of the Saka era. 
There is a facsimile, transcript and translation of a grant by 
Aparaditya, one of the latest princes, dated Saka 1049 or 1127 
Ai D., in Volume XXI, published by Professor K. B. Pathak. An 
Inscription on a stone found near the old Government House at 
Parel, which is now in the Society’s Museum, has been published 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal in Volume XII It records the assign- 
ment of a portion of the revenue of a certain oart in the village of 
Maholi in Salsette, which was in the possession of Ananta Prabhu 
Pai, for the worship of Vaidyanatha Deva by a king of the name 
of Apar&ditya in the month of Magha in the year 1109 Saka, 

27 t R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. J 
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correspondinR to 1187 A. D. One of these two Aparadityas, pro- 
bably the later one, was the writer of the Commentary on the 
Smrti of Yajnavalkya, which is so famous. This dynasty was 
put an end to, a short time after 1260 A. D., by the Yadava prince 
Mahadeva who vanquished Somesvara, the last ruler of Northern 
Konkan. 

The South Konkan Sil^haras. 

The third branch of the Silahara family was established in 
Southern Konkan in the time of Krsna I of the Rastrakuta 
dynasty, about the middle of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era. 
The genealogy of this branch up to Saka year 930, corresponding 
to 1008 A. D., is given in the Kharepatan grant published in 
Volume I of our Journal by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. The subse- 
quent history of this branch we do not know. 

The Kadamba Dynasty. 

Volumes IX and XII bring before us another line of princes 
and chiefs, viz , that of the Kadarabas. Dr. Fleet gives in the first, 
seven Inscriptions (No. 1 — 7> of princes, beginning with Kakustha- 
varman, and Mr. K. T. Telang in the second, three, the names of 
the princes in which are different. But all the records- speak of 
the prince.s as sons of Hariti and of the Manavyagotra, and as 
worshippers of Mahasena and the Matrs or goddesses. ' The Early 
Calnkya princes c.re so described in their plates. Again, Dr. Fleet 
gives in his first article in Volume IX one Inscription of another 
set of Kadamba kings or chiefs, and seven in his second article. 
The names here are different from those in the other Inscriptions. 
Of these the second chief Jayakesi is spoken of in the grants as 
having made Gopapattana or Goa his capital. His grandson 
Jayakesi II married MailalainahadevI, the daughter of VikramS- 
dit/a II ( 1076 A. D.— 1126 A. D. ) of the Later Calukya dynasty, 
and this circumstance was considered as having conferred so 
much dignity on the family that it is repeated in all the grants. 

The chiefs are also described as Banavislpuravaradhlsvara, 
i. e., lords of the great city of Banavasl, and, like many such expres- 
sions, it means that they wore descended from a line of princes 
who reigned gloriously at Banavasl. And we know from other 
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sources that BanavSsI in North Kanara was ruled over by princes 
of the Kadamba race. The princes, therefore, who are described in 
terms similar to those used in the case of the Early Calukyas were 
the rulers of BanavasI, and were contemporaries or even predeces- 
sors of the Early Calukyas. They were adherents of the Jainas, and 
their grants are made to Jaina temples. The later Kadnmbas of 
Goa were an offshoot of the original Banavasi Kadambas, as the 
Konkan Calukyas were of the dynasty that ruled over Kalyana 
and were adherents of Brahmanism. 

In Volume XII are published three copper-plate grants of 
princes of the Vijayanagara dynasty by Dr. Fleet. One, dated 
1276 Saks, was made by Bukkaraja, the founder of the dynasty ; 
another by Harihara, his son and successor, and is dated 1301 
Saka ; and the third, dated 1434 Saka, is by Krsnaraya. In 
Volume IV is published a grant in which Madhava, Harihara's 
Viceroy at Jayantipura, which is to be probably identified with 
Banavasi, is represented to have besieged Goa, killed hosts of 
Turuskas, probably Mahomedans, and captured the place. After 
his death Narahari was appointed Viceroy. Madhava who is 
spoken of as the Great Counsellor, and the Acarya who introduced 
the path marked down by the Upanisads, granted the village of 
Kuchara as a means of subsistence to 25 families of Brahmans. 
The boundaries of the village were : — to the east, the village of 
Fata, to the south, the village of Mhapana, to the west, the sea, 
and to the north, the village of Paraulya, All these villages are to 
the south of Malwan and north of Vengurla, and the village 
Kuchara, to which, in honour of Madhava the Viceroy, the name 
Madhavapurl was given, is probably the present village of 
Kochare. It thus appears that the territory of the Vijayanagara 
kings extended at that time to Vengurla and Malwan. The grant 
was made in Saka 1313, corresponding to 1391 A. D., by Madhava, 
but appears to have been carried out by his successor, Narahari 
M&dhava, called MahapradhSna, who is represented as Bukka 's 
Viceroy, governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, in an 
Inscription, dated Saka 1290 = 1368 A. D., existing at BanavSsI. 

In Volume VII, Dr. Bhau Daji has published Inscriptions of 
the Vakataka dynasty occurring at Ajanta. In Volume XIX, we 
have a facsimile, transcript and translation of an Inpcription in 
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the temple of Amranatha near Kalyan by the same scholar.' ■ He 
read the date as 782 Saka, but in a revised transcript and transla- 
tion of the same Inscription by Pandit Bhagvanlal, published in 
Volume XII, it is read as 982. 

In Volume I, we have a very valuable record of the Paramara 
dynasty of Malwa. It is inscribed on a stone found at Nagpur, 
hnd was translated by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. It has recently 
been edited by Kielhorn and published in the Epigraphia Indies, 
Vol. II. 

In Volume XXI, we have an article by D. R. Bhandarkar. The 
names of princes of Kanauj occurring in certain Inscriptions on 
stones at Gwalior, Peheva and Siyadoni are Ramabhadra, Ehoja, 
Mahendrapala and Mahipala, each preceding one being father of 
the succeeding. The names occurring in certain copper-plate 
grants are the same, with the exception of the last, and the order 
is the same. The princes also are represented as issuing their 
charters from Mahodaya which is another name of Kanauj ; and 
still they were considered as belonging to a different dynasty from 
■tl at of Kanauj. Mr. Bhandrrkar after an examination of the 
arguments advanced, comes to the conclusion that the princes are 
the same as tluxse of the stone Inscriptions, and he also explains 
the difference as to the last name. 

In aiioiher paper in the same Volume he discusses the 
question of the race of 'Aese kings, and concludes that 
they were the Gurjaras against whom our Rastrakuta 
princes, Dhruva, Govinda III, Krsna II, and most of the others, 
were at war. Both dynasties were equally powerful. This Gurjara 
dynasty was established at Kanauj about the middle of the eighth 
century, since its second prince Vatsaraja was a contemporary of 
our Dhruva Nirupama, and, according to a statement in the Jaina 
Harivamsa, was reigning in Saka 705, corresponding to .783 A. D. 
Mahendrapalo, the patron and pupil of the poet Rajasekhara, was 
the great-grandson of Vatsaraja, and was on the throne in 903 
A. D. and 907 A. d. Rajasekht.ra traces the pedigree of his patron 
to the race of Raghu or the Solar race while he was a Gurjara 
and a foreigner, though naturalized and become a thorough 
Hindu. 
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I Bubjoin a list of the remaininK miscellaneous Inscriptions. 

Vol. I, pp. 96-103 — A record of the benefactions of the Emperor 
Akbar at Palitana to the Jains and of the goldsmith 
Tejapal. 

Do. p. 259,— Copy of an Inscription found on a tablet at 
Nagpur. 

Vol. X, p. 19. — Copper-plate grant of Gurjara Dadda II, son of 
Jayabhata, 417 Saka, by B. G. Bhandarkar. 

Do. p. 46. — Rudradeva’s Inscription at Anamakond, dated 
1064 Saka, a transcript and translation of — , by 
Bhau Daji. 

Do, p. 63. — A revised transcript and translation of the 
Inscription on the Delhi iron pillar, by Bhau Daji. 

Vol. XIV, p. 71. — A few notes on the Inscriptions in Kutch, by 
V. N. Mandlik. 

Vol. XVI, p. 114. — A Godavari copper-plate grant of the RajE 
Prthvlm ula, by Fleet. 

Do. p. 357. — An Inscription from Buddha Gaya of King 
Asokavalla, dated 51 of the era of Laksmana Sena. 

Do. p, 378. — An Inscription from Kota of Sivagana, dated 
796, of the Lords of Malwa. 

Vol. XVII, p. 1. — A Buddhist. c Sanskrit Inscription from Java, 
mentioning the construction of a temple of Tara in 
the Saka year 700, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Vol. XIX, p. 348. — An Inscription on the three gateways at 
Ahmedabad, 1868 Sarhvat, or 1812 A. D., of the time 
of FaLtesihgh Gaikwar, containing an order for re- 
moving a grievance as regards inheritance. 

Vol. XX, p. 106. — Inscription on three bricks received from a 
place 200 miles from Mandalay in Burma, consisting 
of the usual Buddhistic formula 4 u«it, &c. [ by R.G. 
Bhandarkar ]. 

Do. p. 211 — A grant from the Broach District by Sarnga- 
masirhha, a feudatory, bearing the date 292, pro- 
bably of the Cedi era, by Mr. Jackson. 

Do, p. 269. — A Kusana stone-Inscriptlon and the question 
about the origin of the Saka era, by D. R, Bhandarkar. 



A DEVANlGARl TRANSCRIPT, TRANSLATION AND 
DATE OF A VALABHI COPPER-PLATE 


AND A NEW Interpretation of the figured pates on the 
GRANTS Of The valabhi dynasty. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume X, 1871-74, paces 66ff. ] 

This paper was read on the 11th of January 1872 before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was published 
in the Journal of that Society. The Translation and Remarks at 
the end of the paper were published in the first number of the 
Indian Antiquary, bearing: date January 5, 1872. — N. B. U. 

The Valabhi copper-plate, a Devanagari transcript of which I 
submit to the Society to-day was put into my hands by Mr. 
Burgess about two months ago. My translation of it, with re- 
marks, has already appeared in the first number of the Indian 
Antiquary.' I will therefore to-day proceed to the consideration 
of its date, and of those of all the Valabhi plates hitherto discover- 
ed and published. 

In this copper-plate the date is given in figures, thus “7©^? 

• 

The first symbol consists of a vertical line having at the lower 
end a circular loop with a point coming out on the right, and at the 
top a stroke consisting of two small curves cn the left and a small 
curvilinear stroke on the right. This symbol, more or less modi- 
fied, is often met with in the Valabhi copper-plates and the 
Surastra coins. The second consists of a circle with a smaller 
one touching it internally, and the last resembles the modern 
Devaiiagarl ^ six. 

Before endeavouring to interpret this date, it must 
be premised that the value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals does 
not depend on position. Each symbol has a fixed value wherever 
it may be placed. The first figure in the present case has always 
been understood to signify three hundred, from the evidence of 


1 It IS published in this Volume immediately after this paper,— N.B.U. 
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Dr. Burn’s Calukya and Gurjara plates. But subsequently, when 
it was found on the coins of fourteen or fifteen different kinirs of 
the Sah dynasty, a doubt was thrown on the received interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Thomas, on a careful observation of the numerals on 
these coins, found a variation in the form and number of the side- 
strokes, from which he gathered that the value of the symbol was, 
in some manner unknown to him, modified by these strokes.' But 
the exact signification of these was given by our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau Daji. In his paper'"* on the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals he tells us that the symbol without the right-hand 
strokes represents one hundred ; with one stroke it signifies two 
hundred ; and with two, three hundred. Dr. Bhau’s conclusions 
are based chiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik Cave-Inscrip- 
tions. I have carefully examined Mr. West’s lithographs' of 
these, and I am convinced of the truth of this view. In the same 
Inscription ( No. 25 ) the numbers ‘one hundred’ and ‘two 

hundred ’ occur in words as well as figures. The figures are 

and '7' the first having no side-stroke, w hile the seccnd has one. 
In the same manner, in No. 16, the words corresponding to ‘ two 
thousand ’ and ‘ three thousand ’ occur in the fifth and fourth 
lines, and along with them the symbol for a thousand with one 
side-stroke in the first case and with two in the second. In other 
places also we find the same, so that there can, 1 think, be no 
reasonable doubt as to the truth of Dr. Bhau’s theory. It is also con- 
firmed by the numerals on the Surasira coins." 

The symbol for one hundred in the present copper-plate has 
besides the two side-strokes, a circular loop at the lower end. I 
first thought that this represented another stroke on the left-hand 
side, so that the whole expressed four hundred. But from the 
Nasik inscriptions * I find that the way of representing four 
hundred or four thousand was by annexing the figure equivalent 
to four to the symbol for a hundred or a thousand. And in the 

1 JRA8, Vol. XII, p. 35 note. 

2 JBBKA8, Vol. VIII, No. 2t. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 

4 Mr. Justice Newton’s paper, JBBBAS, Vol. VII, No. 22 pp, 27, 28. 

5 Mr. West’s lithographs Nos. 17 and 18. 
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facsimile of ono of Dr. Burn’s Gurjnra copper-plates piven by 
Prof. Dowson,' in which the date 385 is piven in words as well as 
figrures, I find that the first symbol has a loop similar to that in 
the present plate. There can, therefore, be no doubt, I think, that 
the first figure here represents three hundred. The loop is merely 
a flourish. 

The endeavours to decipher the figures in the place of tens 
have not been s i successful. We know the symbols for ten, 
forty, eighty, and ninety ; but of the rest we do ni-t know' some 
at all, and have but an imperfect knowledge of the others Dr. 
Bhau quotes an Inscription from Karla in which a symbol some- 
what resembling the second figure in the present plate is given, 
with its value stated in w'ords, as ‘ twenty.’ Other considerations 
also show that the figure must bo thus interpreted. It occurs twice 
in the Nasik Inscription No. 25. In both places Dr. Stevenson takes 
it to be equal to twenty,''^ but Dr. Bhau attaches that value to it 
in one place, and in the <.ther the symbol appears to have escaped 
his attention, since he gives in his paper on the Numerals* the 
value of the second figure in it only, which is four. The figure 
occurs in that Inscription at Nasik which is considered to be a 
deed of sale, and the deed is there said to have been executed at 
the orders of Gotamipulra in the year representec by the symbols. 
In another Inscription ( No. 26 ), in which Gotamipulra’s exploits 
are enumerated, his wife a.ssigns the cave in which it occurs for 
the use of religious mendicants in the 19th year Padumayi. Both 
these things, therefore, took place in his reign, and very shortly 
after each other. The symbol under consideration cannot have 
been intended for ten ; for that number is represented by a totally 
different mark. It stands therefore, very likely, for 20. The same 
figure occurs on a coin of VisvaSah,thel5thkingin Mr. Newton’s^ 
list. The second figure on his other coins is that which we know 
represents 10, and the whole date appears to be 217. The former 
symbol, therefore, must stand for 20. 

1 JRA8, Vol. I, Ne jv Senes. 

2 JBBBAS, Vol. V, p. 43. 

3 [ JBBBAS, Vol. VIII, ] p. 228, under Cave No. 23. 

4 JBBBAS, Vol. VII, p. 28, uod Mr. Thomas’s paper on the SUh Dynasty, 

J BA J ob XII, p, 59. 
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The last figure in our nrant resembles, as I have said, our 
modern 5, and that has (renerally been considered its value. 
The symbol occurs in one of Dr. Bhau's quotations' with the 
word tsi, slpiifyint; six, after it. The date of the present grant 
is therefore, I feel sure, 326. 

This grant is by Dharasena IV, the great grandson of Dhara- 
sena IJ, as I have shown in the genealogical table.® But the 
figured data of the copper-plate of this last monarch, deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Wather, is usually considered to refer to the 
fourth century of some era. Mr. Prinsep’^ and Mr. Thomas^ inter- 
pret it as equal to 300 + some undetermined quantity. The Rev. 
Philip Anderson^ thinks it to be 330. Dr. Bhau, in his paper on the 
Numerals, gives five dates with their facsimiles from Valabhi 
plates. None of these latcer resembles the date in any of the three 
grants I know of, but the one which is somewhat like that in 
Mr. Wathen’s plate, is interpreted by him as 332. In the same 
Volume of the Journal, however, in another paper,® he assigns to 
Dharasena II, the dates 322 and 326, which, by the way, ore not 
to be met with in the former list. If, then, I have interpreted the 
date in the present copper-plate correctly, and if, at the same 
time, Mr. Anderson and Dr. Bhau are right in their readings of 
the dates of Dharasena I, it follow's that Dharasena IV reigned at 
Valabhi four or six yearsbeforehLs great -jrandfathor.or in the same 
year as he, or only four years after him. And even if we assign 
to the odd number of the date in Mr. Wathen’s plate, the least 
possible value, viz. 12, and consider the date to be 312, fourteen 
years is too short a time for five reigns, or for the great-grandson 
to come to the throne after his father, uncle, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather. The supposition that the eras used by the 
two tnonarchc may have been different is, I think, unreasonable. 
One of two conclusions then must follow. Either my reading of 
the date of the present grant is wrong ; or Mr. Anderson, Dr. 

1 Sanskrit Numerals, [ JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, i p. 229 under Cave No. 4. 

2 See the Remarks at the end of this paper [ N. B.U. ] 

3 JASB, Vol. VII, p. 349, 

4 Paper on the Sah Dynasty, [ JRA9, Vol. XII, ] p. 5, note. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. III,p. 216. 

6 [ JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, 1 p. 245. 

28 1 B. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III.] 
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Bhau and othrr antiquarians, have assicnod a wron" date to 
Dharasena II. 

Fortunately, in this difficulty, Mr. Wathen’s copper- 
plate happens to be in the Museum of this Society. On 
examining the date, which is it will he found that the 

figure representing hundreds has only one side-stroke. And even 
in Mr. Wathen’s lithographed copy given in the Fourth Volume 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in Mr. Prinsep’s 
table of the numerals in the Seventh Volume, the symbol has one 
stroke. All subsequent writers, however, and even Mr. Prinsep 
in another place' add one more. It thus appears that the first 
figure in the grant of Dharasena II is equivalent to 200. But 
this does noi, ai.jgether remove the difficulty. The effect of this 
new reading would be to throw hack Dharasena II by the whole 
century, if che other two figures were to have the same value as 
that hitherto assigned to them. And I shall presently show that 
a century’s interval between Dharasena II, and his great-grand- 
son would be too long. The question then is, what value should 
be assigned to the other two figures, which are 37^ . Our know- 
ledge of the symbols for tons is, as I have observed before, im- 
perfect. Something like the second figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate 
occurs in Dr. Bhuu’s quotation from the Abhir/ Inscription at 
Nasik, and he interprets it as 2. But I do not find the figure in 
Mr. West’s' luhograph of the Inscription; and instead of that, 
there is alior the word'^ ( two), tire usual symbol of that number, 
viz two short horizoniul strokes In the table given by him in 
the same paper I again observe the symbol opposite to the 
number 20.^ Bui Dr. Bhau has given no authority for assigning 
that value to K, and I am inclined to think that it is a misprint 
for the figure which has now been interpreted as 20. In fixing 
the value of the symbol under consideration, it should be borne in 
mind that the same minister, Skandabhala, executed ihe grant of 
Dharasena If, and also the present one. 

Dr. Burn’s copper-plates have acquainted us with the symbols 

1 JASB, Vo'. VII, p. 349. 

2 Paper on tne Numerals [ as above quoted ]. 

3 No. 15, 1. 10. 

4. [ JBhllAS, Vol, VII, ] p. 331. 
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for eighty and ninety; and from the Nasik and other Cave- 
Inscriptions we have been able to determine the values of 
three more, viz. those for ten, twenty, nnd fcrty.' The 
figure in Mr. Wathen’s copper-plate does net resemble 
any of vhese five. It muet therefore be interpreted as 
thirty, fifty, sirty, or seventy. If these values were assigned to 
it successively, the date would be 232, 252, 262, or 2'12 ( the last 
figure, consisting of two simple strokes, clearly representing 2 ), 
and Skandabhata’s tenure of office would be 91, 74, 64, or 54 years. 
The last number must be accepted as the most probable, and it 
thus determines the date to be 272, and hence the symbol must be 
understood to represent seventy. A tenure of 54 years would not 
be too long for any individual holder of an hereditary office, 
though there would be a very great degree of improbability in 
the supposition of each of three or four members of a family 
holding it successively for as long a period. George III reigned 
for 60 years, but the reigns of George IV and William IV were 
very short. The symbol the value of which I have been discuss- 
ing bears a sufficient resemblance, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of time, to that for seventy in Rudradaman’s Girnar In- 
scription, in which the date 72 is given in words and figures. 
Mr. Prinsep’s transcript* of it is, ? .General Jacob’s end Mr. 

Wosternaard’s* J and Dr. Bhau’s > . Dr. Bhau’s^ differs from 
the other two in having a stroke on the right-hand side, and this 
makes it look rather like 40. Of the three, it resembles the figure 
in Mr. Walhen’s plate the least, the other two being more like it. 

Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate is also in the Museum of 
this Society. It resembles in most respects Dr. Burn’s No. 4, a 
modern Devanagarl transcript of which is given in the Seventh 

1 In his table Dr. Bbau gives symbols for 30 and 70, but I have not been able 
to find his evidence for them in bis paper. One of those be puts down 
under 70 is very unlike the transcript be himself gives of the symbol for 
that number occurring in RudradSman's Inscription. And the transcript ii, 
as I. have shewn further on, different from that given by two previous 
transcribers. 

2 JASB, Vol. VIl, p. 331, lith. 

3 JBBRA8, Vol. I, p. 149, lith., 1. 4. 

4 JBEBA8, Vol. VII, No. 22 lith., 1, 4. 
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Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. The gtantor in both cases 
is the same. He was, as I have shown,’ Sllfiditya II, the tKird 
kins after Dharasena IV, the grantor in the present plate. The 

figured date of both is *3rW^ .* The first symbol stands for SCO 
and the last for 6. The value of the second, which resembles the 

letter sa , has generally hesn taken to be 70. But we have 

already assigned that value to a totally different symbol, and if 
this also were taken to represent 70 the date of these two plates 
would be 376 ; i. e., the interval between Dharasena IV and 'Sllfi- 
ditya II, would be 50 years, and that between this Ibtter king and 
Dharasena II, 10 1 years. The minister who prepared the deed ih 
Siladitya's time was Madana Hala, the son of Skandabhata, fo 
that this reading would give to the fttther iind son together a 
tenure of the office for at least 104 years. But, as I have ■ already 
remarked, the son holds an hereditary office only for a short tirhte 
if the father has enjoyed it for a long time. Each year tldded to 
the father’s tenure must, it appears to me, be taken away from the 
son’s. There is probably no instance in history of a father and 
son holding an office in succession for 104 years. I think, there- 
fore, that the second symbol in these places cannot luve beett 
meant for 70. The only tens now available in fixing the value of 
this symbol are 30, 50, and 60, the rest having been already ap- 
propriated. 30 would not do, as the resulting date 836 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten years. Sixty would, like 
seventy, give. I think, too long a time to Skandabhata’s stm, ' But 
even if it should be thought otherwise, the dates on the Sfth eoins 
appear to support the interpretation of the symbol under consi- 
deration as equal to 50 rather than 60. For aftfer Rndta Bab;* the 
twelfth in Mr. Newton’s list, reigned in succession his ^ two 
song, Visva Siriiha and Atri Dama, then his grandson Visvfi Sfth, 
son of Atri Dama, and after some interval his third son,., Asa 
Dama. One of Rudra fifth’s coins bears the date 197, one of Atri 
Dama’s 214, one of Visva fifth’s 227, and one of Aw Dftma’s, a date 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol, I, p. 18, 
3 .TASB, Vol. Vlf, p. 349, 
3 JPBRAS, Vol. VII. 
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the second symbol in which is the one we have been cnheiderlng. 
The most probable values in this case are 30 and 40, for A coin of 
Mb predecessor bears the date 227. But 40 has another and well- 
OBCertained symbol ; and 30, 1 have rejected above cm indepeadfeol 
grounds. The value which ranks next in probability Is SO ; 30 
would render Asa Dima’s reipn too Ion", and make him live 
about 40 years, or 33 at least, after his second brother. The date 
of Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate and of Dr. Burn’s, the grantor 
in both of which is Siladitya II, appears thus to be 356. Dr. Bhau 
gives under one SllSditya the date 338,' and under another 346 
and 348. He does not tell us whether these are his interpretations 
of the figures in the two copper-plates I have been speaking of* 
but if they are, I do not know on what authority he takes the sym- 
bol resembling the letter U sa to represent 80 or 40, In hie own 

table of numerals he does not put the symbol under 30 or 40, nor 
does it occur there at all. 

My conclusions therefore are that the figure ^ stands 
for 50, and y for 70, and that the date of the grant of 
Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272, and not 330, 
332, 326, 322, or 300 and odd, as given by the various writers 
I have quoted, of Dharasena IV, 326, and of Slladitya ll, 356, and 
not 375, The interval between Dharasena II and Slliditya ll is 
thus 84 years, and not 40 or 45 as the interpretations of the dates 
hitherto received have led Indian antiquarians to suppose. 
According to Dr. Bhau the whole dynasty did not last for more 
than 40 years.* The reason generally given is that though there 
were many successions to the Gadi during the interval, only one 
minister and his son served all the kings. But there is, I submit, 
no impossibility whatever in the circumstances of a father and 
his son holding an office for 84 years between them. Henry 111 and 
Edward I reigned in England for 91 years. And 40 or 45 years 
is certainly too small a period for seven or eight reigns. It 
appears to me very improbable that a son of the 
great-grandson of a king should he reigning only about 45 years 
after him. And Sil&ditya II, the grantor in Mr, Wathen’s second 

1 JBBRAS, Vol, VIII, p. 215. 

2 Ibid. 
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plate, was the son of the great-erandson of Dharasena II, as I have 
shown in the genealogy referred to above. 

The question remains, — To what era are these dates to he 
referred ? A good many antiquarians refer them to Vikrama’s, 
and some to that of the Valabhl dynasty itself. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, thinks the era used to be the Saka,' and our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau, has consistently maintained this for many 
years. My humble opinion coincides with Dr. Bhau’s. Not only 
do we find the words Saka-Kala used in these records of the 
period in which the era is specified, but I think there is a reason 
why that era should have been used. The name Saka-nrpa-kala, 
or the era of the Saka king, and the fact of the existence of such 
an era, show that there was a great king from whose date it 
originated, that he and his descendants governed the count: y, and 
that he was a foreigner and belonged to a tribe known to the 
Indian Aryas hy the name of Sakas. Now, from the Cave-Inscrip- 
ticus and the Surastra coins, we find that the whole of Gujarat 
and a great part of Maharastra, with some ad.acent countries, 
were for about three centuries governed by kings who called 
themselves Ksatrapas. Though a Sanskrit etymology has been 
given to the word, there can be no question that it is of foreign 
origin and is the same as the Persian word Satrap. The earliest 
person who is known to have borne the title was Nahapane, spoken 
of in the Cave-Inscriptions as the Ksatrapa of a king named 
Ksaharata. Another Satrap was called Castana. These three 
names are unquestionably foreign and are considered to be 
Parthian. The name Sah of the Satrap dynasty of Surastra is also 
not of Sanskrit origin. It appears, therefore, that the kings who 
bore the title of Ksatrapas were Parthian by descent, though they 
were afterwards domiciled in the country, used the Sanskrit' 
language, and took Sanskrit names. Nahapana or his sovereign, 
or any one else who conquered this portion of India and esta- 
blished the Satrap dynasty, must have been the Saka king from 
whom the era originated. And TJsavadata. the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, is called a Saka in one of the Nasik Inscripiions.* 
The era must have been used by the dynasty itself, and conse- 

1 Paper on the 85h Dynasty. 

2 No. 14, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 
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quently by the people, just as we at the present day, even in our 
private transactions, use the Christian era. 

When the Satraps were superseded by the Valabhis in 
Surasira, and by the Calukyas in MaharSsira , the same era 
to which the people had been accustomed for about three 
centuries must have continued in use, and been used by the 
conquering: dynasties themselves. After the Marathas had 
put down the Mahonicdans and established their sway, they 
always used the Mahomedan era, sometimes alonp with, 
but often without, the Saka, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of Shivaji to sanskritize his Durbar. And this Mahomedan era 
continued to be used even by British Mamlatdars, Maholkaris, 
and Munsifs in their official letters until recently. From what 
has taken place in recent times, w'e may infer what must have 
occurred fifteen centuries ar.o. If wc have seen the Maratha 
Rajas and the Brahman Peshwas using the Mahomedan era, not- 
withstand inf: that they had the advantage of another mere ancient, 
we .should certainly expect to find the Valabhis Sind the Calukyas 
using the era of the Satraps whom chey succeeded, especially 
when they had no other. 

And if we refer the ValaVhl dates io the ora of Saka kings, we 
arrive at an intelligible starting-point for the Valabhi era, ascer- 
tained by Col. Tod to have commenced in 319 A. D. The date 272 
of the grant of Dharaseua II, if referred to the era of Vikrama is 
equal to 216 A. P., i. e., the Valabhi era must be supposed to have 
originated 103 years after Dharasena’s grant was executed. But 
ii: is difficult to conceive what event in the history of those kings, 
so important as to give rise to a new era, could have taken place 
at that time, except it be the overthrow of the dynasty or the 
destruction of Valabhi. But we have no evidence to show that 
there was a revolution in the country in 319 A. D. Valabhi was 
the capital of a kingdom in the time of Hwnn Thsang, and the 
overthrow of a reigning family does not appear to me to be such 
an occurrence as would give rise to a new era called after the 
family. It would in such a case bear the name of the conqueror, 
and not of the conquered. If, however, the date 272 were referred 
to the Saka-kala, it would be equivalent to 350 A. p., i. c,, it would 
show that Dharasona II was reigning at Valabhi in the Slst year 
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of the era of his family. The best starting -point for the era is, in 
my opinion, the coronation of Drona-Siinha, the second son of 
Qhat&rha, The latter had, no doubt, laid the foundations of the 
greatness of the family, but he and his first son did not assume 
the title of Kins', and were called Sen&patis or Commanders of 
forces. Drona-sirfiha is the first member of tUe dynasty to whom the 
.title’ o^ Maharaja or King is given in Mr. Wathen’s first copper- 
plate, and he is there spoken of as having been crowned by the 
only sovereign of the whole world, whoever he may have been. 
The independence of the Valabhl kings therefore dates from this 
event. 

After Drona-Simha, his two brothers go'^erned the kingdom 
jsucoessiveiy. The reigns of brothers succeeding each other can- 
not be v.«ty long, and even Guhasena, the son of Dharapatta the 
last brother, and father of Dharasena II, must have been a pretty 
old man when he began to reign, for he came to the throne after 
his three uncles and his father. Drona-Simha also must have 
received the title of Maharaja some years after he succeeded his 
brother. I therefore think that 31 years is a sufficiently long 
period for a portion of the reign of Drona-Simha and the whole 
reigns of his two brothers and Guhasena. These considerations, 
in my (opinion, go a great way towards showing that the ValabhJ 
princeis*.used the era of the Saka kings. Mr. Ferguss.oii lefers the 
dates in the grants to the Valabhl era' ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how it should have escaped his notice that 272 years — or, 
according to the old reading, 330 years — is far too long a time for 
the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, and his grandson Guhasena, 
supposing even that the era began from tlie date of the original 
founder of the dynasty, and not from that of Drona-Sirhha’s 
coronation. 

The conclusions, then, at vvbich I arrive are— that the date of 
the grant of Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272 Saka, 
corresponding to 350 A. D. ; that of the present grant is 326 Saka 
or 40-4 A. D., and that of those of Slladitya II is 356 Saka, i. e., 
434 A. D. 


1 JBA9, Vol. IV, NsW Ssries. p. 90. 
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Since the above was written, Mr. Burgess has kindly placed in 
my hands the second halves of two copper-plate grants of the 
dynasty found in the ruins ofValabhi. Both are greatly damaged, 
but the smaller one more so than the other. The surface was at 
first covered over by a thick crust of some hard but brittle sub- 
stance, so that the letters were not distinct. What was observable 
on the smaller plate was the sign-manual of the king and the date. 
But the date without the name of the grantor was of little use. I 
then placed the plates in a vessel containing water mixed with 
tamarind for a whole night, and the next morning when the hard 
substance had softened a little, scratched it off with a knife. The 
letters are now more distinct. In the first line of the smaller 
plate the following words occur ; — 

«fi5frf"7T “Sri S!la...w'hose second name Dharmaditya was 

procured for him by his enjoyment of prosperity being...” The 
part of the plate, containing the syllables forming the latter 
part of the name and two or three words more, is broken off. Then 
follow the words after w'hich some letters are illegible ; 

and then “ commands ‘ Be it known to you. ’ ’’ 

Dharmaditya, we know, was another name of Siladitya, son of 
Dharnsena II, and the words preceding his name in other plates 
arc the same as here. The grantor, theref ue, is Siladitya I. The 
date is Too<7 • The first figure has one side-stroke only, on 

which account it represents 200. The second is that which 
stands for 80 in Dr. Burn’s idales The common chord, however, 
on which the segments here stand is not quite a straight line, 
and the whole has the appearance of in o irregular circles 
touching each other. But the figure occur.s in thi;: slightly modi- 
fied form on some coins' of the tiah dynasiy The la.st figure is 6, 
so that the whole date is 286, This remarkably confirms my 
reading of the date of Mr. Wathen’s first plah;, and e.specially of 
the second figure in it. If the date of this grant of the son and 
successor of Dharasena II is 286, that of one of Dharasena him- 
self may well be 272. 

These two plates,* broken and mutilated as they are, are very 

2 See Mr. Newton’s paper, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 28, under Budra Srth. 

3 These have been translated in the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, pp. 4511, 
and are included in this volume later. ( N. B. U. J 

S9 f R. O. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, III j 
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interesting. Those hitherto discovered record grants of land to 
Brahmans, but in these I observe grants made to Buddhistic 
Viharas or monasteries for the support of the mendicant priests 
from “ the four quarters residing in them ”, as well as for pro- 
viding the means of worshipping the great Buddhas, such as 
incense, flowers, and lamp-oil. The grant in the larger plate is to 
a Vihara constructed at the village of Yodhavaka, by the minister 
Skandabhaia, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
thus see that the Valabhi kings patronized Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists, and sectarian animosity did not exist. Buddhism still 
flourished side by side with Brahmanism ; and the worship of the 
images of the several Buddhas formed part of the religion. But 
I reserve these plates for a fuller consideration on seme future 
occasion. 


TRANSCEIPf OF THE VaLABHi COPPER-PLATE 

REFERRED TO ABOVE. 

1 ^ ® 

a £ 

»?;r7ni7-7r7i|77i7iTnfi-4 | = | 

’ierKrV,5TiRM5T'?r'I 'fT70rTnR|flR!T?17|'TfW t'fl 5TPR5:pi- 'P^!ir'TRn^PP!‘4- 

. ’* 'l-r 

»im?mnHRTiR^'R- R^srw'iST^Tifer'TftViiPr^Ri- 
I'^rTi I ? ^ 1 qvrRRT-qffpiqHJjyHiiRqRl'ilRT '■^'RSTRTRTRqqnp srHlI^R^FflT- 

f "W" 2. s JiqTTT W. 1. TTtrffir w. 1. 

V “RW qRiq' q^iq q^q V’. l. q VV. 2. repeats 

£ Rrt^gnlH^'^'ofl w 1.^ qii7^tiTi. W 2. m. W. I & 2. om. one fftpifsTR. 

cr ffFrarHsqq!?” 'W- -I I rjTivpjtq'q- W. ]. ^ o VhIhi” 

W. 1, qriqq^rWqRT W. 2. ff W. 1. has iicrg. W. I. 

?■;) W. ? W. 1. ‘jqjflsqRIRHqfl. 

?T'KRi° W. 1. pvt W. 1 om. one |%ST'T. 
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•rniPTairr \ ? n ’'t [?7r ] 

i%flmw!m?*T?r7n^ i?^i «fif; uTwii^wr: gfRfTinfTjHniT: 

I ? ^ 1 isgosc?: ?r«i^5T?fft5nJ5Tl»?RRi*ni- 
ti»^Hgi^rgT5TTt«'fi3’li«'i?*T^<snTfNR: ^5^ i?vi 

]fi njffTO3%ti{^q; gqiB'|5pitTr.3 1 i inwfR>jf?- 

i 1 3*(- 

^f^^«»ri3q’?l<it335ra?rft¥rn4ge?p<i|q%«nH??a^i;3r3}i%?flJi^mi stH^ar 

I ?'» I wii^forurmR tist. 

IiJTr3B»^S^I I I qtl^sTTfiWFRWTr- 

feT^^'iifi%; tTR- i^«i Ji??7ifTMi?‘<r!'w^TarnrfifHT5n?nf^^^^ 

'n^r: i ^ ? i 

<i^K5V^^Rn?7T?3^3f3Jf: iT^Hq-nfw jr^i s?i5T>'=si1%?r!m(7r<?i%TOi'Hi%ifTOiSJ5i- 

wtiigii*»>'if5TfHitr?i33ii'«RRT?miOTq [ . JuTTRifiStfr: i i rhti??i7iii- 

Jlfl^TflR: H5Jic5l??rilVniD%^'Hi%5)%3SHlpr:qP<Tl31i35T3r: uy I nm tJJirTfJr- 

iVtJT ^ ?RJHm?TI&RflEP5Tt5nP?SWI^P I 1 

R’T'^Ri'irvnjfr gj?f3T33T^rmm?f?iinTrJi- 

[51 ! J ^i?jr 1 I 9iipu?rft3i%Ri'%feOT'^W3'^37. 

R^Tv-TfTf^ l^'*l li'WaTl^l'^fremH: sfW%5T5a?5Iig3T??Tfqi3;?anfT: w- 

f?7:<3?rPr=T i i ^!^?5^rTq<5tt(^fE?nvin:iw\q ^^vIfJHl {^•roort ?.(^5nP.3 S?'<^R‘- 

Tpf? H \ I ’i'>ri3RRR54fi%a|RTW‘%iH mR»5q’T=» : fff rwfwRRsiqH^iq; 

1 q ? 1 %n insf?p--5T' q^ q<wwqsTHT^ffi'?r«w?r3iqT5qs»jqinmf^ fqjsiiR; 
^TiS'TPrsnr i^qi H*nR^?a?r^3qT; 3?5®T?^i^'jiqiiR'TOw;r<wi'*5,f 

rrJTOP5f5ftqq^?r3 1 i RqtTlq r^irri: 5P^qit?|f3?T: ^'Tqw'^qnfsyR; ’ 

^4t[ ] fq !r5T»5i fi'<T^ff?x^i('q (% ny i ^miSs^mqqgsqjTf^RjTTTgriiT- 

qWtfi-Rgq5iw(5f;Ttif5iHRi?5n'5rq^ qcR i ^''. i Rit*?*" gn^fRqf?- 

^R(?wwr<5ppqqi5ifH!=i%uM i s-j ^ ' nmuiP^r^iq- 

5 ^ '[ -?jpi '|qwqi?g^q^: i ^'* t 

^■aiTJit^^^i^TfffqPrsqgs'inun: R'rrPmitTw^inP’fjiq: iWTtrw^- 

?<? ??TI^ w. 1. 1. 5 O qp^)T W. 1. 

q? W. 1. qj W5TJT. sfivr^'’ w. i. 

”'’5f : Bs. 

qv 5n?Jt5fi5I Bs. q-i, 5F(^((q B«, 5^ THlfTIR Be. 

W. 1 signifies Wathen’s first plate* 

W. S do second do. 

Bs. signifies the plate translated in the Indiaii Antiquary, Volume I, p. 45. 
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n\ 1 sfhJT#R)<¥5rpfi ^- 

7*17 77T THTlf^l: S^^r'TT’l^l^ I V® 1 fi?f5^'^R“l'^I^*2n37TB17f77t€tf?f8'4<'^5- 

fresnTsngiwn^TrT' sriiis ti^i- 

i770I%=7^W 7?7I7T77Tf^ ao*l7: StipifT: "iTHh^rai^iJt STTTTTi I tf? I ‘ 

TiT^TT; 5nStoi7l%*I7Hi«?t^ WI%lTfi^rnhf^T^I?fe7Umt?7'- 

«FI«i77!7 1 V''. I S^TT^lR 71^1 7^71 

3 7 t7I?7Tfi 3=77«7B7^7l4y flwn-^Tt^ I V^ I f 3^7: 7g7R-7l^t^P- 
?f;7lg|7 77T f%*7T37Hr^7ft7F<!7iil4>fmsf«|i? 3T I V'* I aTClRsrf^flT^R- 

TTOf IF71777 7OT7I?7T1'7 f5r«77o7^7l%^^‘^f7 ^^oirT: SUftf^TT U<^ I 37- 

« t « fl»l f gi%7ng^r«E^‘ 3TT^: 3TTf5n%7'^77 ( 7 ) 'q?l77i6fw’^ TtTF^ 7«r^7n7PTr- 
TTFTrl^ 7*77 1 V*. I TgT^raiTri^STM ?t577777 7^71717711% 7^7i?77;317ti7 

3l%om-- f^^7r?[7 aTO-. 7'7f.7 t ''» 1 ?P?17%7 3777-- 3Ili;&r77^%?S^?l7 77T 77, 
7777 : TTmTTTTTlfjf 3?^: (75377^?17 TfeoTiT: f5»^77^77 (“.?! ¥ [g»^] 

7t| 17%7 3777: TTTT'CTTfl^^f 7^%rf5777T3177^7T07 7n'ljl7 H- I I 
qfrpt .... 77F7l|T<r737 7?5TI77Tvt §trqeJ777771%^ U?77T37#7HT7FPT7^rfn7 
3 : a f n^q I 1 37?r3[i77J7 .... ^7l^717^ g ^g >f^ 7l^^l%7l?;7^fiPil7^gfr% 357 ^ 377577 - 
377nf%7777 7»7'fT%r 1%^: I HV I 7%t^(7R7i 75I?7fW7T 35377: i-77: ?|:7. 
77 : 7fl5T%T 77 7 7^%Tc7*imil%*f?^71%l'%T77?5TCf?7'5j) i7^ I I 37f77775%7. 

TRsq- 7RF77 3:ft377‘f;?5777^feT77P7^7'ig75fW. qrr7Ie5f7757«t5% 7 
7^%5i3^7 gTrr 7137 1 I 1%: 777m&'%: I 777 777 751 3rR777 777 75T TltT I 71% 
5T1?577T^7;§VH7^ I !Tn% #7 717 771^: I ww I 3777- 

5% ■7I%7'T773^I#7 775^ i%S7T ■f|'%3: I ail^drlT Tlfqsn 7^# 7%r?t% 1 577- 

• 5% 7i3155r37%7; I ''C I [T] 7?37[^?73 | ^7 5R7 ^ . 

»7i7 77= ^5^. 371715 ^ 77f7%l 77. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, pp. 14fF. ] 
TRANSLATION. 

Welfare ! From Valabhi. From Bhat&rka the great Mahe- 
svara’ who obtained greatness by a hundred wounds received in 
the midst of a circle of friends of matchless might, who, with 
main force, had subjugated their enemies— who won the attach- 
ment [ of kings ] by his gifts, respectful treatment and equable 

1 Devotee of Mahebvara or Siva. The Valabhi kings probably belonged to 
the MSbesvara Sect. 
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conduct, the results of that greatness— who, by the power of the 
kings attached to him, obtained sovereignty, and whose royal 
race is unbroken,- sprang Sri’ Guhasena the great Mahesvara, — 
who had all his sins washed away by bowing at the lotus-like 
feet of his mother and father — who, sword in hand, from his 
childhood manifested great prowess, by breaking the ranks of the 
maddened elephants of his enemy, — the rays of the nails of whose 
feet were mixed with the light of the crown jewels of the enemies 
laid prostrate [ at his feet ] by his valour, — who delighted the 
hearts of his subjects by excellently protecting them, thoroughly, 
according to the method prescribed in the Smrtis,® and thus 
rendered his title of Raja literally true, — who in beauty, lustre, 
firmness, depth, genius and wealth, excelled Kama,^ the moon, the 
King of mountains,^ the ocean, the preceptor of the Gods,® and the 
Lord of wealth,® — who sacrificed his own interests as if they were 
as worthless as straw, by his readiness to extend protection from 
danger to those who sought an asylum with him, — and, who 
delighted the hearts of learned men, friends and favourites, by 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and who was the very 
incarnate [ moving on legs ] delight of the whole extent of the 
world. His son was Sri Dharasena the great Mahesvara — whose 
stains of sins were wholly washed av/ay by the water of the GangA^ 
in the shape of the rays from the nails of his father’s feet, — whose 
wealth was fed on by hundreds of thousands of favourites, — who 
was resorted to as it were, out of love for his beauty, by many 
acquired virtues, — who astonished all archers by his innate power 
and acquired skill, — who continued the charitable grants made by 
former kings, — who averted the evils destructive to his subjects, — 
who shewed himself to be the common abode of Sri* and Saras- 
vati,® — whose exploits placed him in the enjoyment of the wealth 

1 This is an honorific, prefixed to the names of kings. 

2 Law-hoc ks. 

3 The God of Love. 

4 HimSlaya. 

5 Bphaspati. 

6 Eubera. 

7 The water of the Gangs is white, according to Hindu poets, and rays of 
light are also white ; hence the resemblance. 

8 The Goddess of wealth. 

9 Goddess of learning. These two are supposed always to live apart. 
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and power of his united enemies, and who, by exploits, obtained 
•nnsullied royal dignity. His son was Siladitya, the great MShe* 
svara, whO' meditated on his father’s feet, — who filled the circle of 
All the quarters by extraordinary virtues which were united in 
■him, and which delighted the whole world, — the burden of whose 
^reat desires was borne successfully by his shoulders, which werb 
brighter than those of others, in consequence of his conspicuous^ 
ness amongst the allies, who had obtained distinction by winning 
a hundred battles, — whom it was always very easy to please by 
•writing sage epigrams, though his own mind was purified by the 
study of all sciences in all their branches, — who, though trans- 
cending all people in the unfathomable depth [ of his heart ], was 
of a very benevolent disposition, as shown by his good deeds, — 
who obtained great fame by clearing the obstructed path trodden 
on by kings of the Krta' age, — whose enjoyment of the sweets of 
affluence was refined by his adherence to justice, and thus pro- 
cured for him his other name of Dharmaditya.* His younger 
brother was Sri Kharagraha, the great Mahesvara, who meditated 
on his ( brother 's ) feet, who bore the sovereign power though it 
was an object of desire to the loving elder one, who was like the 
elder one of Upendra,* as a bullock ( bearer of the yoke ) bears on 
his shouldevB something that is great, simply on account of the 
pleasure he took in executing his (brother’s) commands, and 
while doing so he did not allow his virtue to be diminished, 
eiiher by love of pleasure or vexation — whose mind — though his 
foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre of the crown jewels of the 
hundred kings subjugated by his prowess — was not affected by 
arrogance, or a fondness to treat others with indignity, — to coun- 
■teract whom ( whose power ), setting aside submission, there was 
no way even for enemies reputed for manliness and pride, — who 
by a number of pure virtues which perfumed the whole world. 


1 The kings of the Kpta or the first age of Hindu Mythology were very 
virtuous ; and their ways and manners were forgotten. SilSditya trod 
in their foot-steps. 

2 Literally — ‘ the Sun of justice or virtue.’ 

3 Upendra is a name of Vispu ; and the allusion here is probably to Erei>a, in 
whose favour BalarSma, his elder brother, or guru, — the word in the origi- 
nal,— resigned the kingdom, 
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resisted with main force the progress of the sport of Kali,' — rwhose 
heart was noble and untouched by all the faults which little men 
are prone to, — and who obtained the first place amongst men of 
valour by the royal Laksmi® of a host of inimical kings voluntari- 
ly embracing him, on account of his well-known valour and skill 
in the management of weapons. His sen who meditated on his 
feet was Sri Dharasena, the great Mahesvara, — who gave exceed- 
ingly great delight to the hearts of learned men by the acquisi- 
tion of all the sciences, — who in his stock of virtue and liberality 
in giving away, found a device, by which was effected the defeat 
of the desires of his enemies, who, though his thoughts were deep 
( in his breast ), in consequence of his having been thoroughly 
acquaintsd with various sciences, arts, and with the ways of the 
world, was of a very benevolent disposition,- whose unaffected humi- 
lity and chastened manners, were his ornaments, — who d( stroyed 
the pride of all enemies by his powerful and massive arm, which 
carried the flag of victory in a hundred battles, — and whose com- 
mands were obeyed by the whole circle of kings, whose skill in 
the management of weapons he had defeated by the might of his 
bow. His younger brother who meditated on his feet was the 
great Mahesvara Dhruvasena, who surpassed ell previous kings 
by his good deeds, — who accomplished things that were very 
difficult to accomplieh, — who was vslour itself in a human form, 
— who was respected as if he were Manu himself by his subjects, 
with hearts full of love for his great virtues, — who was the very 
lord of lotuses’ without the spots, 'l-aized,'* shining, and the 
cause of joy to others, — 'who was the ver shining sun, the dis- 
peller of darkness by filling all quarters with the bright lustre 
[ of his great prowess ] — who, inspiri.ig confidence'’ in his subjects, 

1 The principle of evil, Kali i.s supposed to have full swing in the present 
age, .vhich is called Kah-yuga. 

2 The triumph of a lover consists in his mistress giving him n voluntary 
embrace. The royal power and state cl Khar.agraha's enemies are personi- 
fied as Laksmi, who is attracted by their valour. 

3 1 . e., The moon. 

4 There is a play here on the word Kalr, nch means ‘ a digit of the moon ' 
and ‘ an art ’ The moon had all lier di; > i. e. vvas hill, and the king Was 
versed in nil the arts. 

5 There is a play hero on the words praki pratyaya, anuhandha, Hgama 
and vidadhSna, which are technical tern .used by Panini, The grammati- 
oal meaning is uuolosod within brakets in the tost, 
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as to the acquisition of wealth, the furtherance of a great many 
purposes, and the increase of prosperity [Gramatically construed — 
prescribing the addition to bases of a termination with a certain 
sense, having letters indicatory of a great many changes, and with 
the augment added on to it ] 5 proficient in determining matters 
about peace,' war, and alliance [ Gram, well-versed in Samdhi or 
phonetic rules, dissolution of compounds and Compounds]; issuing® 
commands proper for the occasion [ Gram, prescribing a substi- 
tute for the original ] and doing^ honour to the good by raising 
them from a subordinate position [ Gram, giving correct forms to 
words by prescribing Guna and Vrddhi changes ], was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the Salaturlya.* Though 
of great valour, he possessed a heart softened by compassion ; 
though learned, he was not boastful ; though he was a lover, his 
passions were subdued ; though his kindness was unchanging, he 
repelled those who were guilty. He rendered his w'ell-known 
second name of Baladitya ( Morning Sun ) literally true, by the 
warm® love which he engendred in men at the time of his acces- 
sion,* and which overspread the earth. His son is Sri Dharasena 
who bears on his forhead a crescent of the moon, in the shape of 
the mark of scare produced by rubbing his head on the earth, 
when prostrating himself at his father’s lotus-like feet ; whose 
great lessening is as pure as the pearl ornament put on his grace- 
ful ear in his childhood ; the lotus-like palm of whose hand is 
always washed by the water f poured in the making ] of gifts ; 
whose joy is heightened by the levy of taxes^ as light as the soft 
grasp of the hand of a maiden ; who, like the revealed science 
of archery,* has dealt by means of his bow with all the aims in 

1 Here the .v^ords Sama.su, Vigr.ilia and Saiudhi arc used )ii a double sense. 

2 Sthana and Adesa arc the words here. 

3 Here'the words with a double meaning are Saiiiskara, SSdhu, Guna, Vrddhi, 
and VidhSna. 

4 Patiini wa.s a native of Salatura, in the country to the west of the Indus ; 
and he is known by the name of SSlaturlya or native of SalStura. 

5 There is a play on the word Anurfiga here, which moans ‘ redness ' as well 
as ‘ love.’ The light of the morning sun is reddish. 

6 Udaya is the word hero which means ' rise ' us applied to the Sun or 
the king. 

7 A pun on the word Kara which means a ‘ tax ’ and the * hand '. 

8 The Dhanurveda so translated here, teaches how to take all sorts of 
aims ; and the king had actually taken all aims ; hence the coroparisan. 
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tbe world ( takes aims )j’^whose commands are treated by the 
circle of eubjeot kings ae the jewels worn on the head who medi- 
tates on his grandfather’s feet and who is the great Mahesvara, 
the great lord, the king of kings, the groat ruler, the universal 
sovereign- He, enjoying good health, commands all whom it 
may concern “ Be it known to you, that for the increase ctf the 
religious merit of my mother and father, I have given in charity, 
by pouring water, a field of the area of 56 paces' at the southern 
extremity of Saikarapadraka, a district of KikkalapulTa.a village 
in K&lapakapatba in Surastra, to the Bralimana Arjuna, son of the 
Brahmana Guhadhya, residing in Kikkatapulfa, formerly cf 
Sithhapura, honoured among the Brahmanas of Simhapura, knowing 
the four Vedas, of the Bharadvaja gotra, and student of the 
Chandoga Veda. The boundaries of the field are, to the east — the 
well Vinhalsatkka, — to the south, the field Vattakasatkka, — to 
the west, the • field Kuiumbi-Vinhala-Satkka,--lo the north, the 
field of Brihmana-sasti-bhava Satkka : — And also to the 
Brahmana Mahka-Svamin, son of the Br&hmaria Guhfidhy a, residing 
in the village of Kikkaiaputra, formerly of Simhapura, honoured 
among the Brahmanas of Simhapura, knowing the four Vedas, of 
the Bh&radvaja gotra, student of Chandoga Veda; a well of the area 
of sixteen paces, at*the western e-«rtemity of Kikkiiaputra village 
in HilSpakapatha in Surastra. The boundaries are; — To the east, 
the well Catra-catkka, — to the south and west— the field Kutunibi 
Candra-satkka-and to the north the field Mahattatiadasaka-sattka. 
And also at the western eitremity of the village of Sarkarapadraka 
a district of Kikkaiaputra, a field of the area of 28 paces, the 

boundaries of which are, "and also a field measuring fourteen 

paces, the boundaries of which are... and also six pattakas* whose 

boundaries are to the east to the south to the 

west and to the north, the boundary of the village of 

Patanaka. In this manner, the field of VapI, of the extent of 182 

1 i. e. uncompromisingly obeyed. 

S.Tbe'eord in the. original ie pBdSvarta, which appears to have been a 
square measure. 

3 The dots indicate portions containing a mention of the boundaries 

&o. left untranslated. { R. B. U. ) 

4 Probably a certain square measure. 

30 [ E. G.Bbaadafkar's Works, Vol. TII, ] 
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paces, is granted, along with its appurtenances, and whatever- is 
on it, together with the revenue in kind, or gold, and with 
whatever may be grown on them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Brahmans before. The whole is not to be 
meddled with by r.ny officer of the king, and is to be enjoyed 
from son to grandson, and to last as long as the sun, the moon, 
the ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains endure. On this 
account no one shall obstruct any one, who, in virtue of 
this Brahman-gift, enjoys the land, ploughs it, or allows it to be 
ploughed, or assigns it over to another person. All future kings, 
whether of our race or others, should, bearing in mind that power 
is transitory, and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits 
arising from the grant of land, recognise this our grant, and con- 
tinue it. It is said This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, 
such as Sagp.ra and others ; each one obtains the fruit when he 
is in possession. The things given in charity by kings who were 
afraid of poverty, are like flowers which have been used. What 
good man will resume them? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty thousand years, and he who takes it away, or 
allows it to bo taken away, lives in Hell for as many years. — The 
Prince Dhruvasena is minister ( executive officer ) here. Engraved 
by Divirapati-Skandabhara, the son of Divirapati Vasa [ ? ] bhaia, 
minister for peace and war. 326 in the bright half Of 5sadha. 
My own hand [ sign manual ]. 


REMARKS. 

Three copper-plates of the Valabhl Dynasty have been hither- 
to deciphered and translated. Two of these were discovered by 
Mr. Wathen, and the third by Dr. Burns of Kaira. Mr. Wathen’s 
translation of one of the two and his remarks on the other are 
given in the Fourth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal. One leaf of the latter was afterwards deciphered and 
translated by the Rev. P. Anderson. The translation, a Deva- 
nagarl transcript, and a lithographed copy are given in the Third 
Volume of the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal. A transcript 
and translation of Dr. Burn’s copper-plate are to be found in the 
Seventh Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. We shall distin- 
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(Tuish thase by tUe numbers 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 records a grant of 
land by Dharasena II, the great-grandson of the founder of the 
dynasty and the seventh in Mr. Anderson's list ; and Nos. 2 and 3 
are said to be from Dhruvasena, the thirteenth in the list. 

The copper-plates now translated were put into my hands by 
the Editor.' The grantor, in this case, is Dharasena IV, the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson's list and consequently the immediate predeces- 
sor of the king who is considered as the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3.i 

Dr. Bhau Daji gives, in one place, the dates of five copijer- 
plate grants of this dynasty,* whilst in another he mentions seven 
dates professedly derived from copper-plates. But he does not 
say when or by whom so many grants of the Valabhl kings were 
discoverd, nor who deciphered and translated them, or where the 
plates or their transcripts and translations are to be found. Mr. 
Thomas, as appears from his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, knows 
oidy of the three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kings in all these plates are 
given in the same words ; so that, so far as they go, they may be 
considered to be copies of each other. There are a few varietates 
lectionis, but some of these at least must be ascribed to the igno- 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published transcript 
of No. 1 is generally correct ; but those of the other two are full 
of mistakes, and it is difficult or impossible in a great many 
places to make out any sense. Any one well acquainted with 
Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for himself by comparing 
the several transcripts with that of the present one. Many 
instances of this might bo given, but I shall confine myself here 
to one. The plays on certain grammatical terms, and Salaturlyp, 
the name of PSnini, were not at all made out by previous deci- 
pherers ; Gupa-vrddhi was read by Mr. Anderson and the 
Calcutta scholar as Guna-bhridbhib, and Sslaturlya as S6la- 
garlyas. But these mistakes are not in the original copper-plates. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are preserved in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic 

1 The Editor of the Indian Antigrary added the foot-note “They were 

kindly lent me by Major J. W. WaUPP." (N. B. U.) 

2 JBBBAB,Vol,VIII, p. 280, 
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Society and I have collated these ( in ofiginal ) with the presedt 
one. I did not find there the mistakes I speak of, and which ai^ 
to be ascribed to the transcribers. The translations based upon 
such transcripts must, of course, be equally wrong. 

The genealogy of the Valabhl kings as gathered from the pre- 
sent grant is as follows : — 

From Bhatarka sprang 

Guhasena. 

I 

Dharasena II. 

Siladitya I. Kharagraha I. 

Dharasena III. Dhurvasena* 

I 

Dharasena IV. 

This genealogy agrees in every respect, so far ap it goes, with 
that in Nos. 2 and 3. The exact relationship between Bhatarka 
and Guhasena is not given ; but in No. 1 he is represented as his 
great-grandson. No. 1 gives also the names of the several sons 
of Bhatarka who succeeded each other. 

The name of the grandfather of Dharasena IV, and brother of 
Siladitya I, is given as Isvaragraha by the translators of Nos. 2 
and 3. In the present plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 
it so even in No. 2. Mr. Wathen’s reading of it was Caragraha 
which is nearer to the true name than Isvaragraha. 

From a passage in the description of Kharagraha, the younger 
brother of Siladitya, it appears that during the life-time of the 
latter, the former held the reins of government. For be is there 
spoken of as having administered the affairs of the kingdom in 
obedience to the orders of his guru which word must, from the 
analogy of the guru of Upendra or Krsna mentioned there, as w'ell 
as for other reasons, be taken to mean ‘ elder brother. ’ Mr- 
Anderson has entirely misunderstood this passage. The Calcutta 
.translator gives the substance of it though the bearing of the 
analogy does not seem to have been clearly comprehended. There 
appears to have been a sort of u,surpation here, for SilAditya’s 
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children were passed nver and i;he kins^dom was eovemad bgr 
Kharagraha, and after him, by his lineal desoendants. 1%e line 
of Siladitya was restored after the death of Dharasena as ia 
eyident'from Nob. 2 and 3. 

According to the translators of these, the immediate successor 
of this king made the grants Nos. 2 and 3, and hie name was 
DhruvasCna. There is here a double mistake. The grantor’s 
name was evidently Siladitya, as may be ascertained by com- 
paring the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding one in the 
transcript of No. 3, and he was not the immediate successor of 
Dharasena IV. He was great-grandson to Sil&ditya I, as shown 
in the following genealogy gathered from the original of No. 2, 
now in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society : — 

Siladitya I. 

I 

Derabhata. 

Siladitya. Kharagraha IL Dhruvasenalll. 

Siladitya II. 

This last, marked Siladitya II, is the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3. 

This genealogy differs from that given by all the writers on 
the Valabhi dynasty except Dr. Bhau Daji' who does not give his 
authorities; but if they are not the same as mine, the order of 
names given above receives confirmation from what may, for the 
present, be called an independent source. 

In another list given by the same writer, * I find another 
Siladitya, placed below Siladitya II. But here again I must 
complain of his silence as to his authorities. 

It is not likely, though there is nothing impossible in it, that 
Derabhata, the son of Siladitya, should have lived to succeed 
Dharasena IV, the grandson of liis uncle. It appears to me that 
those only whose names in the plates are in the nominative case 
and have the epithet Paramamahesvara prefixed to them, were 
reigning kings. The names of Derabhata, and Siladitya, the father 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 116. 

? Ibid., Vol. VIII, r. 245. 
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of Siladitya II are in the genitive case in No. 2 and they are not 
styled Faramam&hesvaras. They do not seem, therefore, to have 
sat on the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter part of the present copper-plate, 
the letters are not distinct ; so that I am not sure of the readings, 
I have given of the names of the fields mentioned as boundaries 
of the pieces of land conveyed. But these names cannot be of 
any importance. 



ON TWO COPPER-PLATES FROM VALABHi. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary. Volume 1, 1S72, pp. 45fif. ] 

The following are translations of the second halves of two 
copper-plate grants sent to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
from Bhavnagar. The second and smaller one, 12 inches by 8li, 
is greatly damaged ■, and the letters are indistinct in many places. 
The other is 12?4 inches by 10>4, and is in a better state of pre- 
servation — the right hand edge only being broken, off. 

The grantor in No. I is Dharasena IV, the same ee in the one 
translated at pp. 214 ff, ante. The date is also the same, viz. 326, 
the month being Magha instead of Asadha. The first nine lines 
and a half have not been translated, as the description of the 
kings in them is in almost every respect the same as in the cor- 
responding portion of the former and other Valabhl grants. 

The grantor in No. II is Siladitya I, the son and successor of 
Dharasena II, the king in Mr. Wathen’s first plate. The figured 
date is : — 


Too<r 

The first figure having only one side stroke, represents 200. 
The value of the second we know from Dr. Burn’s Cslukya and 
Gurjara plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6 ; so that the whole 
is 286. But the date usually assigned to the father of Siladitya 
from Mr. Wathen’s plate is 332. I have shown’ that this date 
has been misread and misinterpreted. The first figure in it 
stands for 200, and the value I have assigned to the second 
from evidence available is 70. The date therefore is 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated ns they are, are very 
interesting. Those hitherto discovered, record grants of land to 
Brahmans ; but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or VihSras. In the larger plate, the village of 
Yodhavaka is assigned to a Vihira constructed by the minister 

1 In a paper in the JBBRAS, Volume X, p. S6ff. Thi? paper has been 
published in this Volume, ante, pp. 214S. 
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Sksndabha^, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
see from these, that the Valabhl kings patronized the Buddhists 
as well as the Brahmans ; Buddhism flourished at the time side 
by side with Brahmanism, and the worship of images formed part 
of the religion. . The geneology of the Valabhi dynosty has been 
given at pp. 236 f, ante. The dates gathered from the copper- 
plate grants, I know of, are given below. I believe, for reasons 
in the paper just referred to, that the era used in these grants is 
that of the Saka king. 

pharasena II 272 Saka or 350 A. P, 

Siladitya I 286 Saka or 364 A. D. 

DbarasenalV ( 2 grants ) ... 326 Saka or 404 A. n. 

Siladitya II ( 2 grants ) ... 356 Saka or 434 A. D. 

Translation of Plate I. 

Sri Dharasena, the great Mshesvara, the great lord, the king of 
kings, the great ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditates on 
his grand-father's feet, enjoying good health, commands all whom 
it may concern : — Be it known to you that for the increase of the 
religious merit of my mother and father I have ( assigned ) to the 
assembly ;of the revered mendicant priests of the MahSyana 
(school) cdtniug from the four quarters to tbe’monastery constructed 
by Divira'^pati Skandabhata in the village of Yodhavaka in 
Hestava-prahara in Surastra, the four divisions of the same 
village of YodhSvaka : — viz., three for the purpose of ( providing) 

clothing, food,’ { means of ] sleeping and sitting and medicine ; 

for the purpose of [ providing J the means of worshiping and 
washing the glorious Buddhas, viz., fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, and oil for lamps, and for executing repairs to the monas- 
stery ( lit. for putting aright the broken parts ) ; and the fourth 
part of the same village for the further digging, clearing or 
repairing of the tank dug at the same place by Divirapati Skanda- 
bha^a, and thus for providing water just at the door, ( lit. at the 
root of the feet ). In this manner, by pouring water, the village 

1 Pia(}a-pata is explained as Pia<}a is a ball, i, e. 

of rice in this case, and p3ts is dropping ; hence it means the dropping in 
of a ball of rice in the Bhilcsu's bowl. 
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is assignsd as a charity graut to the monastery, and the tank 
along with its appurtenances, and whatever is on it, with the 
creatures living therein, the revenue in grain and geld, the 
defects’ in its condition, and whatever may grow in it spontane- 
ously, The grant is exclusive of whatever may have been given 
to gods or Brahmans before ; is not to be interfered with by the 
officers of the king ; and is to last on the principle of a hole® in 
the earth, as long as the moon, sun, ocean, earth, rivers, and 
mountains endure. Therefore no one shall obstruct the revered 
mendicant priests in the act of ploughing the land, causing it to 
be ploughed or assigning it over ( to some person ), in virtue of 
this its condition as an assignment of Gods. All future kings, 
whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that power is 
transitory and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits ordi- 
narily arising from grants of land, should recognize this our 
grant and continue it. It is said, &c. ( the rest as in the transla- 
tion of the plate [ in the proceeding article. ]). The prince Dhruva- 
sena is executive officer here. 

Engraved by Divirapati Skandahhava, _the son of Divirapati 
Vatra ( ? ) Bhatti, minister for peace and w-ar. S. 326, the fifth 
day of the dark half of Magha. 

1 To the list of enprossions, the senses of which, are not accurately known, 
given by Prof. Do w3on, I might add Tr?5IIT0'UI which occurs in several 
plates. 1 have however translated it as in the text, 

{ — This expression BhOmiochidranyBya, which occurs in a great 

many oopper-plates, and which no one has yet attempted to explain, may 
have some reference to the circumstance that holes in the earth are not 
Permanent but are fi lied up in the course of time. That this fact was 
often the subject of thought and remark is shown by the story ( in the 
Taltt. Sarii. II. 5, and in the BhBgavata Purapa VI. 9, and other works ) 
that Indra transferred the sin he incurred by killing Vi^varUpa, the son 
of Tvastj' - among other objects and persons- to the earth, and in considera- 
tion of her having taken it, gave her a boon, that all holes made in her, 
would be filled up in time. The sense of the sentence then is — that a 
grant is to last as long as the sun, the moon, &c., shall endure on the 
principle of boles in the earth ( NySya means a principle ; compare the 
Takra-Kaupdinya and other NySyas ); that is, as holes in the earth are 
filled up in time and the earth is whole again and so unchanged, so a 
grant should survive all revolutions &c., and last unchanged for ever. 

31 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works Vol. III. ] 
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My own hand. 
PLATE H. 


Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist 
Monastery, found in the ruins of Va'obhI. 
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Translation of Plate II. 

Srlsiia.. the great MShesvara, whose other name, procured for 

him by the enjoyment was Dharmaditya, commands persons in 

office or holding commissions great ( and small ) and 

others “ Be it known to you, that for the increase of 

the religious merit of my mother and father, I ( have assigned ) 

a field named on the northern side of the river, in the 

village of Raksara-putra (?) in Palatirolahraa ( ? ) and 

also a field in the village of Udrapadraka, to the assembly 

of the revered mendicant priests coming from the four quarters, 
and residing in the monastery constructed by for ( provid- 
ing ) clothing, food, and ( the means of ) sleeping and sitting 

...and for the purpose of ( providing ) fragrant ointment, Incense, 
flowers, oil for lamps for the glorious Buddhas, and for the 
repairing of the monastery ( lit. putting aright the broken parts ), 
These fielda are granted by pouring water, along with their ap- 
purtenances, &c. &c. ” ( the rest as usual ). 

The son Bhattaditya-yasah is executive officer here. Written 
286 on the 6th day of Vaisfikha Vadya. 

My own hand. 



A MORBI COPPER-PLATE WITH TRANSCRIPT 
AND TRANSLATION. 

{ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume II, 1873 , pp. 25 (f. ] 

( This article appeared with the following prefatory Note 
by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary : “ Through the kindness 
of Major J. W. Watson a loan of this plate was obtained 
from the Morbi Darbar more than a year ago and a facsimile 
made, which, however, has only recently been printed. There 
were two plates a few years ago, but the first has gone 
amissing : it is supposed that it was lent and never returned. 
This is greatly to be regretted, as it doubtless gave the genealogy 
of the royal donor. The date is given in words which interpret 
the figures for Samvat 585 in the penultimate line. In this the 
figure 5 is recognisable enough ; the vertical stroke with a line over 
it for 8 , though found elsewhere, is less usual. — Ed.” ) N. B. U. 

Transcript. 

O O 
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Trakslation. 

[ It] is given by pouring water to tbe Brahmans— and Jfijjska, 
the sons of SIhaditya, residing in the — hmana Agrahfira, of the 
Sfindllya gotra and student of the Maitr&yaniya I SskhS ], to be 
enjoyed by their descendants as long as the moon, the sun, and 
the oceans endure, on the oocassion of Rahu's touching the disk 
of the sun, for the performance of the Brahman ceremoniefr-Bali, 
Caru and Vaisvadeva, with a view to the increase of the holy 
merit and fame of himself and parents. No country officer shlill 
hinder or obstruct these two in the enjoyment of this. And future 
kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind the common 
fruit arising from grants of land, the transitoriness of all power, 
and the fact that humanity is as fleeting as a drop of water 
standing on the leaf of a lolus blown over by a violent breeee ; 
seeing that life is full of ineradicable misery, and momentary j 
observing that the store of wealth accumulated with eicessive 
toil is as unsteady as the flame of a lamp open to (in contact with) 
wind ; desirous of being free from censure ; wishing themselves 
to be, like the regions of the sky, shrouded in a veil of glory as 
pure as the light of the autumnal moon with her spotlese disk ; 
and endowed with the purest mind— should, at our solioitations', 
confirm this grant of ours. And having reflected on the declara- 
tion of the covenant about the five cardinal sins led down by 
pious Kings of old, and mentioned by the Munis VySsa and 
others, they should, at our repeated solicitations, remember this 
saying of the authors of the Smrtis :-The grantor of land dwells 
in Heaven for sixty thousand years ; while he who resumes it or 
approves of its being so resumed, dwells in hell for as many 
years. He who takes away the land granted by himself or others 
incurs the sin of killing a hundred thousand cows. The resumers 
of Brahman gifts are born as large serpents dwelling in the dry 
hollows of trees in the waterless forests of the Vlndhya. What 
good man will resume the gifts made by former kings for the sake 
ofreligiousmerit.prosperity,and fame, which are like flowers once 
worn or matter vomltted ? Thus reflecting that prosperity apd hu- 
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man life are ae fleeting as drop of water on a lotue-leaf, and calling 
to mind all that is said here, one should not blot out the fame of 
bthera Fire hundred and eightirflve years of the Quotas baying 
elapsed, the king granted this whenthe disk of the so a was eclipsed. 
Jajnagya, of a pure mind has written this charter of the king 
who rivals Nrga and Nahusa-a charter containing graceful 
lines of letters, charming on account of the apt words, distinguish- 
ed by its various precepts, and shining by its good and auspici- 
ous utterances, like a Brahman whose mouth abounds with such. 
Saihvat 585, 5th of the bright half of Phftlguna. Sign-manual of 
Jainka, Engraved by Deddaka, the son of ^aihkara. 



TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF A COPPER-PLATE 
GRANT OF THE FIFTH CENTURY A. D., 

FOUND IN GUJARAT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pp. 19fif.] 

The paper was read on the 13th of April 1871, before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. — N. B. U. 

The Tamra-patra, a transcript and translation of which I have 
the pleasure of submitting to the Society to-day, consists of two 
rectangular plates, each IIH inches long and 6H wide, originally 
joined together by two thick rings passing through two holes in 
one of the longer sides of each. One of the rings is lost, but the 
other is in a good state of preservation, and has a conical ball of 
copper attached to it, on which the seal is impressed. The lines 
of engraved letters are parallel to the longer sides. The copper- 
plate was found in a village in the Surat Collectorate by Mr. 
Manekji Aderji, G. G. M. C, and sent to me to be deciphered and 
translated. 

The characters are a variety of the Devanagarl, resembling 
that given in the fourth line of Prinsep’s Table, which was used 
in Gujarat in the early centuries of the Christian era. There 
is, however, some dififerenoe in the formation of several letters. 
The jT differs from Prinsep 's in having the upper-most horizontal 
stroke turned up and twisted, and the ^ looks like the Roman B 
with the perpendicular stroke placed horizontally. There are two 
vareities of one resembling that given by Prinsep, and occurring 
also in the Girnar Inscriptions, which consists of two peri)endi- 
cular strokes on a horizontal one, that to vhe left being twisted at 
the upper end ; and the other looks like the Greek p. The ^ and 
the matra look exactly like those in the modern Devanagarl. The 
writing is incorrect in many places, which circumstance 
increased the difficulty of deciphering. 

The language of the copper-plate is Sanskrit. It purports to be 
a grant of a village named Rcochcharam in the district of Ahkule- 
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^vara in Gujurat, to one Narayana, the son of Govinda, a ?.gvedi 
Brahman of Kasyapa Gotra, residing in Abhicchatra. The 
king who granted it belonged to the Gurjjara dynasty, and was 
named Dadda.* His father's name was Jayabhata, and his grand 
father's Dada. From the sign-manual it appears that Dadda 
had another name, which was Prasanta-raga, and Jayabhata was 
also called Vlta-raga. But these sound like euphonious epithets 
or titles, and could hardly have been proper names, for the first 
means “one whose passions are cooled,” and the other “one whose 
pass' ons have disappeared or ceased to exist,” expressions which 
persons who are religious, or affect to be so, delight in. The 
writer or engraver was a minister of the name of Revs, the son 
of Madhava. From the opening benediction, the seat of the 
dynasty appears to have been Broach. The date is Jyestha, 
amavasya or new-moon day, 417 of Saka Nrpa, i. e., of the era 
now known as Salivahana’s, corresponding to the 9th of June, 
495 A. D. The seal bears the name of Dada, grand-father of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The grant is in the usual style of such documents, but bears 
what I should consider a family likeness to the Valabhi or other 
Gujarat copper-plates. Several expressions may be quoted in 
support of this views. The reading, for instance, of some of the 
verses from Mahabharata, is the same in all these plates, while 
in the Southern grants it is different. 

In the Seventh Volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, is published a transcript of a grant made by a king 
of the Gurjjara dynasty, along with some observations on it. A 
fresh transcript of it has been given by Prof. Dowson in the first 
Volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Eew Series 
In this a few of the mistakes of the first have been corrected. 
Prof. Dowson has collated with it another grant of the same king, 

The word is Srimaddadda. If Sri only were taken to be the honorific pre- 
fix, as It always is, the name would be Maddadda ; if Srimad, it would be 
Dadda. Prof. Dow^on’a facsimiles favour the latter supposition, though 
Srimad, I must say, I have never found used as a prefix to the names of 
kings ; and even in the present plate, the prefix is Sri in the case of Jaya- 
bhata, the second king. The same remark holds good in the case of the 
aame Dadda. 
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siwilar to it in most respects, and given facsimiles of both. The 
eopper-idAtei) were discovered at Eaira by Dr. Burns. These we 
will distinguish by the Nos. 2 and 3, as the Professor has dope. 
The present grant is by the same king as these two, the reasons 
for the statement being decisive. The king in Dr. Burns’ plates 
belongs to the Gurjjara dynasty, as in the present grant. His 
name is Fras&nta-raga, as given in the sign manual, which, how- 
ever, the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal read Fras&nga' 
raga; and his father’s name is Jayabhava and also Vltaraga. The 
Writer’s name is, as in the xiresent copper-plate, Eeva, and six 
lines of the eulogy of one of the kings correspond, word for word, 
in all the three. Ahkulesvara and Broach are also mentioned 
there, though the occasion is different. But the grand-father’s 
name is Dada in the present copper-plate, and S&manta-datta in 
both of Dr. Burns’, and the second name of the reigning sovereign 
given in the body of these latter is, according to Prof, Dowson, 
Brldatta-kusall, while it is Dadda in the former. Now, there can 
be no question that the Professor has misread the name of the 
king ; for the word Kusall means “ enjoying health," and is used 
In mosts of the grants I have seen, where it is only thus to be 
interpreted. The usage of the country, to this day, also requires 
that this word, or an expression equivalent to it, should be used 
by the waiter of a letter with reference to himself, before speaking 
of the matter in hand. Be.sid03, in the present copper-plate and in 
No. 2, the word preceding Kusall has the nominative termination 
( visarga ) attached to it, which shows that Kusall is an inde- 
pendent word, and forms no part of the one that precedes. Again, 
the word Sri ie a mere honorific prefix used before the names of 
kings ; so that the real name is reduced to Datta. Now, referring 
to the facsimiles, I find that the letters the Professor reads as two 
f’s are exactly similar to the first, which he takes to be a d, and 
are clearly two d's. The name therefore, is Dadda. Again, in the 
facsimile of No. 3, the king's name looks like Daddam. But the 
letter which resembles m, and is so read by Professor Dowson is 
in reality the symbol' for the Jihva-mullya, which according to 
PSnini, VI ' I. 3. 37, is an optional substitute for visarga before a 
hard guttural. The name therefore, may be taken to be the same 


I I hav« eince sees this symbol, before ^ in several Valabbi plates. 
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in aU the three plates. Now, as to Samanta-datta, I am inclined 
to doubt the faithfulness of the facsimiles in this case. For, as 
the name stands there, it is without the almost indespensable pre- 
fix of Sri which we find in the case of both the other names and 
in almost all other copper-plates. This Sri has perhaps been 
misread by the decipherer as Sa. And the Datfca being in this 
case also Dadda, the name is very likely the same, or nearly 
the same, as in the present plate. Or perhaps the word Samanta, 
signifying as it does “ a subordinate prince or chief,” may have 
been used in Nos. 2 and 3 as a title. The dates also of Dr. Burns’ 
plates are perfectly consistent with the supposition of their com- 
mon origin. That of No. 2 is 380, and of No. 3, 385, i. e., the first 
grant was made 37 and the second 32 years before the present one. 
And 37 years are not too long a period for a single reign. Prof. 
Dowson and the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal consider 
the dates 380 and 385 to refer to the era of Vikramaditya, but the 
only reason is the use of the word Samvatsara. This word, how- 
ever, means simply a year, and does not indicate any reference to 
a particular era. And this is confirmed by itp use in the present 
grant, with the expression Saka-Nrpa-kala before it. The common 
origin of the three grants, therefore, would necessitate the dates 
380 and 385 being taken to refer to the Saka era. For if they 
were not so taken, the interval between this and the other two 
grants would be about 171 and 166 years. 

But as some antiquarians think that Saka-Nrpa-kala is often 
oou'^ifounded with the Samvat era “ even by indigenous writers,”' 
it may be said that notwithstanding the use of that expression in 
the present copper-plate its date 417, as well as those of Dr. 
Burns’, may refer to the era of Vikramaditya. This point can, how- 
ever, be easily determined. In the present grant, mention has 
heed made of the occurrence of a solar eclipse on the day 
on which it was executed. I wrote to my respected friend 
Prof. Keru Lakshman, a few days ago, to ascertain if there was 
Buoh an eclipse on the AmavasyS or conjunction day of Jyestha 
in the year 417 of SSlivahana, and also whether there was a possi- 
bility of an eclipse on the same day of the same year of the 
Samvat era. His answer is that, on a rough calculation, he finds 

1 Bee Dr. Bhau Daji on Merutunga’s Tberavali, JBBRAS, Vol. IX, page 156* 

99 1 R. 0. Bbendarkar’s IVorks* Yol. III. ] 
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that on that day, which, supposing the era to be Salivahana’s, 
corresponds to the 9th of June, 495 A. D., the distance of the sun 
from the moon’s ascending node was about 12° 14'. He therefore 
thinks that there was a solar eclipse on that day •. but it must 
have been a partial one, and have begun in the afternoon, a short 
time before sunset. But on that day of that year of the Saihvat 
era, there was, he says, no possibility of an eclipse, since the sun’s 
distance from the node was about 8 signs and 9°. This, therefore, 
proves that the date of the present copper-plate, and hence those 
of Dr. Burns’ No. 2 and No. 3, refer to the Saka era ; and that the 
use of the word Sainvatsara does not by any means show the era 
to be*Vikrama’s. And, by the way, it would also appear that it 
is more reasonab'e to regard the era used in other Gujarat copper- 
plates, such as those of the Valabhl dynasty, to be that of the 
Saka king, than to assume it as the Saihvat, since the three plates 
of the Gurjjara dynasty I have been considering, may well be 
taken to indicate the prevalent usage. And this supposition 
thoroughly agrees with the Valabhl era discovered by Colonel 
Tod from a Somnath Inscription, which began in 319 A. D. One 
would naturally take this era to commence from the date of 
Bhatarka, the founder of the family, and not from that of any of 
his BUCces.sors, as Mr. W athen has done w ithout any good reason, 
though one of these may have brought it for the first time into 
use. The date of the copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, the sixth 
in descent from Bhatarka, published in the Seventh volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, is 365,' which if taken to 
refer to the Saihvat would correspond to 309 A. D., i, e., ten years 
before the foundation of the dynasty. But if, however, the era 
were assumed to be that of Salivahana, the date would corres- 
pond to 443 A. D., that is, the interval between the first king of the 
family and the person sixth in descent from him would be 124 
years, which, I think, is a reasonable period. The editors of the 

1 I have shown in a paper since read at a meeting of the Society that this 
date must be read as 356, and that the most probable starting point for 
the ValahhT era is the coronation of Dropasidiha, the second son of 
BhatSrka, and in another, published In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, that 
the grantor in the plate referred to in the text, is BilSditya II, the eighth 
in descent from Bhatarka. [ Both these papers have been printed, ant*, 
N. B. U. 1 
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JoarM&l, simiily from the occurrence of the word Samvatsara, take 
the era need to be Vikrama’s, and give up Colonel Tod’s discovery 
of the Valabhl era, from its inconsistency with their supposition. 
But we see that the two dates are perfectly reconcileable if we 
take the era of the Saka king instead of the Sarhvat. 

Mr. Thomas has reprinted, in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, 
the two papers in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal which I 
have noticed with the remark “ that the dates of all these docu- 
ments require accurate re-examination and revision, and that the 
geographical questions involved demand even in a greater degree 
an exact and formal definition.” 

The present copper-plate grant throws, I think, much light on 
those questions. We have seen that the era used in this and the 
other grants of the Gurjjara dynasty is that of the Saka king ; 
that the word Sarhvatsara does not by any means denote the 
Saihvat era, and that if the usage Indicated by these grants were 
vaderstood to be applicable to Valabhl plates, their dates would be 
consistent with the discovery of Colonel Tod. 

The seat of the Gurjjara dynasty was Broach. But this appears 
to have been the name of the city, as well as of the country 
around it. In the Narmada-Mahatmya, Bhrgu-Eaccha is men- 
tioned as a holy place on the northern bank of the river, about 
two miles long from east to west,' and the descriptions of many- 
other similar places farther down the river wind up with the 
remark, “ Thus ends the description of such and such a place in 
Bhrgu-Kaocha. " Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, also 
speaks of a kingdom of Broach. Ahkuletvara, mentioned in the 
plate, has preserved its name unaltered. 

About four miles to the north-east of Elas, in the vicinity of 
which the coppar-plate was found, is the village of Walner, which 
jeeme to correspond to the Ysranera of the grant. It is eight 
miles to the South-west of Ankulesvara. The river VarandS 
appears to be the modem Wand Kharee ; and about a mile and a 
half from Walner is the village of Surtham, answering to the 
Sarathuam [ or Arathuara ] of our plate. Sunthavswiaka, which Is 

git% u 
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mentioned as the eastern boundary of Racchavam, I have not 
been able to discover on the map, though there is such a place as 
Kothadara there. But from the other places I have found, Rac- 
chavam, the village conveyed by the grant, appears to be the 
modern Racheed. 


Transcript. 

5?5f5^GTrtr?w- 
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^ ^ w »nn »Trarr(^- 

tr- 



1 This may I think be also read as though the letters exactly 

look like the ’I I find in other places in the copper plate. 
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Translation. 

Security [ freedom ] from interruption in the race of victory 
calculated to violate the gate of the city of Bharukaeoha. There 
was l^imad-Dada,— whcee fame and glory, as purely bright as the 
lotus blown open by the rays o' the moon darting forth from an 
envelope of clouds, filled the cavity of the sky ; — the bright achieve- 
ments of whose sword the wives of the inimical chiefs slain by 
him in the innumerable battles, sang as it were in the morning by 
means of their cries of lamentation, — whose person was adorned 
by a crown shining with the refulgent rays of a crore of diamonds 
polished by being rubbed against the lotus-like feet of gods. 
Brahmans, and preceptors,— whose stock of religious desert, which 
is the only thing that enables one to go to Heaven, was always 
increasing in consequence of his liberally fulfilling the desire for 
wealth of the begging poor, the helpless, the distressed, and of the 
belated way-farer, — and who, propitiating proud damsels angry 
on account of love-quarrels by addressing sweet words to them, 
showed himself to be a skilful gallant, — and who dispersed by 
his many bright virtues the thick darkne.ss of Kali. His son was 
Jaya-bhata, who showed the valour of a young lion, by achieving 
with his sword the destruction of the herds of elephants belonging 
to his enemies, — and who by nis diversions on both sides of the 
sea, and the unstinted flow of his bounty,' realized in himself 
the qualities of the guardian elephants of the quarters, — and w'ho, 
on the high cloud-breasts* of the sky-Laksml, rubbed sandal- 
wood ointment in the shape of his glory as pure as a crystal or a 
ball of camphor. His son Srlmad-Dada, who has dispelled the 
darkness that grew thick and intense through the power of evil, 
and overspread the whole earth, — who has purified all the 
quarters by his very great kindness,* and embellished the world 
of the living, — who possesses true knowledge, and has become 
the luminary of the Gurjjara dynasty, — who has obtained the five 

1 There is a play on the word DSna here, which means, ■ giving ’ as well as 
the ‘ humour flowing from the temples of an elephant.’ The other words 
in the compound may also be interpreted in two ways. 

S A play on the word Payodhara, which means ‘a cloud’ as well as the 
‘ female breast 

3 A play on the word Speba, which means ‘ oiliness ' as well as ‘kindness.’ 
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great sounds, and is the great king of kings, — enjoying good 
health, commands all governors of districts and sub-divisions ; 
all villagers ; those in office or unemployed, great men, chief 
men, &c. 

Be it known to you, that for the increase of my father’s, 
mother’s and my own, holiness and goodness as regards the next 
world, I have granted, by pouring water, on the new-moon day of 
Jyestha, in the year of the Saka king four hundred and seventeen, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, to Bhatia Narayana, — the son of 
Bhatta Govinda, residing in Abhicchatra, — respected among 
persons conversant with the four Vedas,--of the Kasyapa Gotra, 
"and student of Bahvrcha ( Bgveda ), for the proper execution of 
the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, the five great 
sacrifices, &c., the village of Racchchavam, situated in the district 
of Ankulesvara, the boundaries of which are the village of Vara- 
nera in the east, the river Varanda to the south, the village of 
Sunthavadaka to the west, and Sarathuam to the north, — this 
village, with those boundaries specified, along with the hamlets 
and whatever pertains to it ; along with the revenue in grain or 
gold, and with whatever may be raised on the land by labour 
except what in the village may have been granted to Gods and 
Brahmans before — the said grant not to be interfered with by the 
delegates of the king; to last as long as the mooi.the sun, the sea, 
the earth, rivers, and mountains shall endure, and to be enjoyed 
from father to son ( lit. son to grandson ). Therefore, no obstruc- 
tion should be made to him, who, in virtue of the rights conferred 
by this Brahman grant, ploughs the land or causes it to be 
ploughed, enjoys it or ma^es another enjoy it or assigns it to 
another person. So also should future kings, whether of our race 
or others, knowing the fruits ordinarily arising from grants of 
land, and bearing in mind that prosperity is unsteady like a drop 
I of water ] and transitory, and life as fleeting as a drop of water 
at the end of a blade of grass, confirm and continue this our 
grant, as if it were their own. For it is said Many kings, 
such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the fruit 
to each lasts only so long as he is in possession. ” And he who, 
with his good sense enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, 
should take away this land or approve another person’s doing so, 
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would be as sinful as if he had committed the hve great sins and 
five minor sins. For it is said by the revered Vyasa, the editor 
of the Vedas : — “He who grants land lives in Heaven for sixty 
thousand years, while he who takes it away, or approves of its 
being so taken away, passes so many years in hell. The grants, 
made in past times with the view that they might conduce to 
raise a man’s moral desert, wealth, or fame, are like flowers worn 
and withered. What good man would resume them ? O King, 
O Thou, the best of the lords of the earth I do maintain with care 
a grant of land made whether by thyself or anybody rise; to 
maintain a grant is a greater virtue than to make one “. 

This is written by Reva, the son of Madhava, counsellor in 
peace and war. This is the sign-manual of myself, Pras&ntaraga, 
the son of SrI-Vitaraga. 



ON THE VALABHt CHRONOLOGY. 

[ Frora the Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp. 303f. ] 

( The following appeared as a letter, dated 24th Aufeuat 1874, 
to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, in reply to a letter from 
Mr. Jas. Fergusson, charging Sir R. G. Bhandarkar with having 
so curiously misquoted him,” in his paper on the Interpretation 
of the Valabhl Dates (printed earlier here ). Mr. Fergusson’s letter 
appears in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 235f. )-N. B. U. 

Allow me to say a few words with regard to the charge of 
misquotation brought agaimst me by Mr. Fergusson.' He himself 
quotes the passage in my article, on which he founds the charge, 
in a mutilated form ; for he omits an important clause at the end, 
which is calculated to throw light on my real meaning. The 
whole passage is : — 

“Mr. Fergusson refers the dates in the grants to the Valabhl 
era, but it is difficult to conceive bow it should have escaped his 
notice that 272 year, or, according to the old reading 330 years, 
is far too long a time for the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, 
atitf'his grandson GuhaBena, swppo.s-my even that the tra he<jan 
from the dale of the oriyinal founder of the dt/misty, and. not from 
that of Dronasintha's Coronation ” The words in Italics have not 
been given by Mr. Fergusson. 

It would, I think, appear from this that my meaning is as 
follows ; — On the supposition'' that the era of the Valabht dynasty 
began with the founder of the dynasty or with Dronasiihha’s 
Coronation, — the only rational suppositions that can be made, — 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 330 years or thereabouts to 
the six reigns, — a period which is too long, if the dates in the 
Valabhl plates were taken to refer to the Valabhl era. This neces- 
sity has, “ escaped Mr. Fergusson’s notice,” i. e , he has left out of 
sight the fact that the cnly rational hypothesis is that the 
era should have derived its initial date from either of the 
two events ; and also the consequences of the fact, viz. that it 
• IndUn Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 238f. 

$3 { R. G. Bbandarkar’s Work?, Vol. III. ] 
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would be necessary to assign too long a period, i. e, 272 or 330 
years to these six reigns. This is my meaning. I have not said 
categorically that Mr. Fergusson assigps 272 or 330 years to the 
six reigns. It was thoroughly immaterial to my ar^umetit how 
many years he actually assigned to those reigns, which assign- 
ment must be quite arbitrary. My object was to gjve rains' 
why the Valabhl dates should not be referred to the ara of tb<? 
dynasty, and this I have dene in the sentence complainpd of by 
Mr. Fergnsson. I think the gist of my paper as a whole, and the 
concluding clause I have italicized, ought to have saved me frpm 
being misunderstood ; but since they have not proved adequate to 
the task, I see I ought not to have been so brief as I was at the 
end of the article. I have so little succeeded in making myself 
understood, that Mr. Fergusson still says that no one has “ given 
any reason why the Valabhl Kings should use any other era than 
that that bears their name.” I cannot say why they shopld not have 
used their era, but I believe they did not use it ; for If they did, 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 330 years to the six reigns 
on the only rational suppositions about its initial date stated 
above. But if they did use the sc-called Valabhl era, the era 
could not have been theirs. But of this more below. 

The period of 120 years assigned by Mr. Fergusson to feeseaii 
reigns appears to me to be too long ; for though the reigns are six, 
the generations are only three; for, the sixth individual, Guhasena, 
was the grandson of the first Bhatarka, and the usual average of 
twenty years is held applicable in chese cases in which the 
reigns represent so many generations, Bhatarka must have been 
a middle-aged man, when he founded the kingdom ; and the 
period between the time when a man arrives at that age and thq 
death of his grandson is in very rare oases so long as 120 years. 
The tradition which Mr. Fergusson adduces in support of his 
view is very vague. Supposing it to be trustworthy in every 
way — which it is not, as I will give reasons to believe— Skfind- 
gupta may have reigned for even 20 or 30 years after l^l, aUd 
Sri Dharasena may have begun his reign even 20 years before ^2, 
in which case, the duration of the six reigns would he reduced to 
SI or 81 years. But the tradition itself, though interestlug aS 
fiiving the truth gereially, esnnot he considered to be true in ^8 
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#Srt^lai^Fi. Pot lit tife first plsoe it makes CakrapSnf, ths son of 
PrA«&i wfitf fs e^itily CakrapSHta, kod of Parnadatt* of 
moripiloir,' Viceroy of tfee father of Kumaraguptc, 
^ncf ^iitndttifbeT of Skandgopta, while the Inscription rfe- 
Parnkda^ as Skandagupta’s Viceroy, and 

Cakrapaiita as Governor of a certain town, appointed 
to th'a’i place by bis own father. Again, Skandagupta is repre- 
sented* ae a Wesdc king fn £he tradition ; while his Inscriptionp, 
mignildCinent thongh they are, do show that he must have been 
a powerful rtioharoh. Lastly, Bhatarka fa mentioned as having 
tisBumSd the title of king, while Valahhl ooppor-plates speak of 
hint as a SenSpafi and represent Dronasirhha his second son, to 
'have first assum'ed the title.* The tradition, therefore, is not 
entitled to any reUahce as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives tie what was known before that the Valabhis succeeded the 
^tiptas. 

Now as to the general question of the Valabhl chronology, and 
of the era to which the dates in the copper-plate grants are to be 
referred, I have recently seen reasons to modify the opinion I 
expressed mojre than two years ago. Even then the mention of 
Valahhl by Hwan Thsang as a flourishing city, and of Druvapatta 
as its king, seemed to me not to harmonize with my view ; but 
having brought the known kings of that dynasty upto 434 A. p.^, 
I was in hopes that further researches might bring to light the 
games of other kings, so as to bring the dynasty down to Hwan 
Thaang's time. But three copper-plates have since turned up, yet 
none of them goes beyond the last king of the former plates, Sila- 
ditya II. And the characters of the Valabhl grants are so different 
from, and so much modern than, those of Gautamlputra’s Inscrip- 
tion at Nasik, which I have recently translated, along with most 
of the other Nasik lusciiptions, that it appears that from two to 
three centuries must have elapsed between Gautamiputra and the 
Valabhis. Gautamiputra I have, in common with Mr. Fergusson, 

1 JBBaAB, VoL VII. pp. 122. 123. 

2 Mr. Wathen’s plate, JA8B, Vol. IV, and another In my possession contain- 
iag a grant by Quhasena, not yet translated. 

8 Ind. Ant. Vol. I, pa^e 45, and JBBRA8, Vol. X, p. 75. I These articles are 
printed in the pTwediag pagw this volame. 1— B. B. U, 
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assigned to the first quarter of the fourth century, l^e Vajahhl 
characters resemble very much those in the C&lukya grants of 
the early part of the eighth century.’ For these and other reasons 
I have begun to think that the Valabhl dates, must be referred to 
an era other than the Saka. But that they cannot be referred to 
what is considered as the era of the dynasty, I still maintain, for 
the reasons I have given in my paper and explained above It 
appears to me, there is some confusion about this era. Albiruni 
calls it the era of Ballaba and Col. Tod’s Somnath Inscription, the 
era of Srlmad Balabhl as if Ballaba or Balabhl were the name of 
an individual. But in the dynasty of Bhatarka there is no king 
of that name, so that it is doubtful, whether the era was really . of 
Bhatarka’s family. If the era was not the era of the dynasty, 
but was in use in Surastra before the foundation of the dynasty, 
the Valabhl dates may be referred to it. Or more likely, since 
the Guptas who preceded that dynasty, introduced their erji 
into the country, the grants must have been dated in that era. 
But there is no difference in effect, since the initial dates of both 
are the same. I thus see much reason for the present to agree 
with Mr. Fergusson in the Valabhl chronology he has given' in 
his paper, except in so far as he has adopted the dates misread by 
the previous translators,® though there is difference between us 
as to the era, which is rather of a verbal nature. I therefore 
arrange the Valabhl kings thus : — 

Guhasena f grant not yet translated ) 250 G. or 568 A. D. 

Dharasena II ( grant translated by Wathen ) 272 G. or 590 A.D. 

Siladitya I ( grant translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 45f. ) 
286 G. or 604 A. D. 

Dharasena IV ( two grants translated by me,* Ind. Aht. Vol. I, 
pp. 14ff and 45f ) 326 G. or 644 A, D. 

Siladitya II ( two grants ) 356 G or 674 A. D. 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. III. 

2 JRA8, Volume IV (New Series ). 

3 This is incUidect ia this volume sarlier. — 1 N. B. U.] 

4 This is also included in.tbis volume earlier. — [N, B. U. j 



' A EEVISED TRANSCRIPT ANP TRANSLATION Of 
A CALUKYA COPPER-PLATE GRANT 

WirH Remarks on the Genealogy and Chronology 

OF THE EARLY KINGS OF THE CALUKYA DYNASTY. 

{ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1878-80 pp.lSff. ] 

( Read before the Society on the 6th of April 1878. ) 

The copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which I 
have the pleasure to submit to the Society to-day, was procured by 
Government at the request of Mr. James Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, and was referred to the Society for remarks. The 
Secretary had the kindness to forward it to me, and as I had been 
informed that it was a grant of the Calukya dynasty, in the early 
history of which there are still so many doubtful points, I took it 
up with eagerness, hoping hy its assistance to clear up some of 
these ; but, on reading it, was disappointed to find that it was 
identically the same as that translated by Prof. Bal Gangadbar 
Shastri, and published in the Second Volume of the Journal of 
this Society. I have, however, prepared a fresh transliteration, 
strictly faithful, reproducing even the mistakes of the original, 
and a translation. But there is no difference of any importance 
between this and Prof. Bal Shaslri’s, He has in one place read 3T 
and 3Tr as g. I have replaced the vowels. My translation also 
varies a little from his, especially in the latter part. 

This is all that I need have said on the present occasion ; but 
there are one or two very important points with regard to the 
chronology of this dynasty, as gathered from Inscriptions recently 
published, which remain doubtful, and which I have been often 
revolving in my mind with a view to be able to throw light on 
them. I will, therefore, embrace this opportunity to discuss them. 
But before I proceed, it will he necessary to summarize the in- 
formation that we possess about the earlier C&lukya kings. 

Sir Walter Elliot was the first antiquarian who, from an exa- 
mination of certain Inscriptions, published a genealogy and a 
short account of this dynasty, in the Fourth Volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Subsequently he gave an 
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amended list in a number of the Madras Literary Journal. But 
ibqsimiles or transoripts of the Insoriptions from which he derived 
his information were not published, and when otho^ documents 
were subsequently discovered, it became a difficult matter to 
reconcile, in some cases, the information obtained fifbm thAse with 
that sriven by him, and there were some inoonsistenbias even in 
■the two lists he had published. He had, however, made a large 
collection of Inscriptions, a good many of which he himself had 
not examined. One copy of the Deccan series of this bolleotion, 
he says in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
he forwarded at the time to the Bombay Literary Society ; but it 
is not forthcoming. Another he presented to the Literary Society 
of Madras, a third to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a fourth he reserved for his own use This last 
was suteequently presented to the Library of the Edinburgh 
University, and now it is in the hands of Mr. Fleet, who has been 
publishing several important Inscriptions from it in the Indian 
Antiquary. In the mean time, a photograph of a valuable Inscrip- 
tion of this dynasty from Iwulli or Aihole was published in the 
Volume issued by the Committee of Architectural AntiquitieB in 
Western India ; and another, in the cave at Badami, was discover- 
ed and published by Mr. Burgess. From these materials, and 
from the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob in the Third 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, the following genealogy of 
the early Calukya kings may be deduced, which to my mind is 
entirely satisfactory : — 

Jayasiihba 

1 

RanarSga 
Pulake^i I 

I r 

Klrcivarman Mangalisa 

Fulake^i II 

VikramSditya 

I 

VinaySditya 

1 

VijaySdityft 

I 

VikramSditya H 

The names of the first six kings are given in the Aihdld In'^in']^ 
tipir composed by a Jain of the name of Ravikltti. Oiie 6f tb'eni, 
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is not mentioned in tlie grants executed bj subsequent 
feiwga* apd the reason is obvious, for the object was to give the 
ftedigwa of the grantor, and not the names of all the kings that 
reigned before him. The Inscription at Badaroi, however, was 
engraved at the orders of that kinj, and his having occupied the 
thjrppe is alluded to in the subsequent grants , including the one 
before the Society to-day, where it is said that Fulakesi II, by his 
power, got back his own kingdom and subjugated those of other 
kings. Mahgallsa, as is evident from Raviklrti’e Inscription, in- 
tended to transmit the sovereignty to his own son, passing over 
Fulakesi, but the latter baffled his endeavours. This Fulakesi is 
represented, in almost all the grants in whi^h his name is 
mentioned, to have defeated Harsavardhana, the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
visited India in the time of Harsavardhana. Ihe Fulakesi, there- 
forp, whom he met in Maharastra must have been the same king, 
i. 0 , Fulakesi It. 

The genealogy given above agrees with Sir Walter Elliot’s 
first list. But between Fulakesi II and Vikramsditya he inserts 
two names — Amara and Adityavarma. Since in most of the 
plates Vikramaditya is styled the beloved son of FulakeM, r.nd in 
one of Sir LeGrand Jacob’s grants, his eldest brother is -named 
Indraditya, and in another, Candraditya, it follows that PulakeH 
made Vikramaditya, though a younger son, his successor, and 
probably appointed the others to rule over other provinces. These 
may be the Amara and Adityavarma of Sir Walter Elliot. The 
names of these two princes, somewhat disguised, occur also in the 
Miraj Inscription published by Mr. Wathen.’ But the statement 
that Amara was Pulakesi’s son, Adityavarma,, Amara’s, and 
Vikramaditya, Adityavarma’s, must he rejected as occurring in a 
grant executed about four centuries after they flourished, in favour 
of that made in a great many contemporary plates. 

In the time of Fulakesi II, Visnuvardhana, his younger brother 
founded the Eastern branch of the dynasty, which ruled over 
Tailangana. Another younger brother is the Jayasimha of our plate, 
whose son Nagavardhana was the grantor of the village con- 
veyed by it. These are called simple rajas, or chiefs, and appear 
1 JHAS, VoU. II and III. 
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to have been appointed to rule over some petty provinces, and 
were distinct from the princes of the Eastern line. This last 
point is indicated by the fact that the seal of the former, attached 
to the grant before us, hears the expression sfispu*?*? engraved on it, 
probably after the name of Jayasiihha the first prince ; while that 
of the latter, as found in their grants, has the words 
This was'^one of the titles of Visnuvardhana. In Prof. BalShastri’s 
first plate this epithet is used before the name of Visnuvardhana,® 
whence it appears that this prince was identical with the founder 
of the Eastern line. The device on the seals of these two branches 
is the same, viz. a crescent on the top, and the sun below. The 
kings mentioned in Prof, Dowson’s plate"* also do not appear to 
have belonged to the main line. This grant seems to me, from the 
style, which is so different from that of the other Calukya plates, 
and'from the omission of the name of the era, which is always 
given in these latter, to have been forged by somebody in Gujarat, 
where it was found. No other grant of the early Calukyas has, to 
my knowledge, y^ been discovered in that province ; and in the 
two points I have mentioned, Prof; Dowson’s plate resembles those 
of the Valabhi and Gurjara kings. 

Some of the dates^ given by Sir Walter Elliot are hopelessly 
inconsieftent with those we find in the published grants. Until 
the originals in which they occur are published, no attempt can 
be made to reconcile them. But if those occurring in the docu- 
ments now rendered available to all inquirers, do not conflict with 
each other, we may rely on their perfect truthfulness. One 
important Inscription, however, that of Ravikirti at Aihole, gives 
a date which is inconsistent with that found in the grant of the 
Great Pulakesi. This latter was executed in Saka 534, which is 
represented as the third year of his reign, so that Pulakesi came to 
the throne, after his uncle Mangallsa, In 532 Saka, corresponding 
610 A. D. But Ravikirti represents him to have been reigning, 
after having conquered all his enemies and defeated the para- 

1 Barnell's South Indian Palaeography, FI. A, p, T5. 

* JBBRAS, Vol. II, p. 11. 

3 JRA8, Vol. I, N. S. 

4 So also is the date 411 Saka of Pulakesi I, occurring in an Inscription pub- 
lished by Mr. Wathen in JRAS, Vol. V, p. 345. 
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mount sovereign of the North, in Saka 506, corresponding to 586 
A. D. The date in the grant appears more probable, since from 
the account of the Chinese traveller it is clear that the defeat of 
Harsavardhana must have taken place between the years 618 and 
627 A. D. Under these circumstances Dr, Fergusson, as a zealous 
student of Indian antiquities, and carrying with him the sympa- 
thies ol all fellow-labourers in the field, feels sorely disappointed 
with these Inscriptions, .and in a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Indian Antiquary, dated 30th January 1873, asks the learned 
readers of that Journal “ whether they can offer any solution of 
this difficulty, or whether, on the contrary, we must be prepared 
to meet with such falsifications again in other places.” 

Mr. Fleet, in March 1877, attempts an explanation. He thinks 
that che Eastern and Western branches of the dynasty separated 
in Saka 533, and that Pulakesi was crowned again ; and hence 
the statement in the grant thatSaka534, or, according to Mr. Fleet’s 
way of taking it, 535, was the third year of his reign, — i. e., Pula- 
keM was actually reigning in Saka 506, as we are told hy Ravi- 
klrti, but that he was crowned again in Saka 533. The separation 
of the two families could certainly he no sufficient ground for 
crowning him again, and for neglecting the first years of bis 
reign ; and this explanation leaves out of consideration altogether 
the disagreement of this date with that gathered from the Chinese 
writer, for Pulakesi could not, according to the statements of 
these, have defeated Harsavardhana before 506 Saka or 584 A. D. 

Again, Ravikirti gives two other date.s as corresponding to his 
506 Saka, viz , 3550 of the Kaliyuga, and 3730 of the era of the 
war of the Mahabharata. Now the Saka era began in Kali 3179, 
wh’ch being subtracted from 3550 of the Inscription, gives 371 as 
the Saka year corresponding to Kali 3550, so that, if the Kali era 
from which Ravikirti calculated is the same as ours, he is perfect- 
ly inconsistent with himself. 

Dr. Buhler removes this inconsistency by referring the date 
507' ( 506+ 1) to the era of Vikrama, for by subtracting 3044, 

1 Since in giving the date as referred to an era, the writers of these docu- 
naents use an expression which signifies ■* having elapsed,” Dr. Buhler and 
Mr. Fleet think the year next following to be the year that was current 
when the document was written, and so add one to the given date. 

34 1 K. Q. Shandarkar's Works, Yol. Ill, ] 
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which is the number of Kali years that had elapsed before i^e era 
began, from 3551 (3550 + 1), we get 507.’ " It seems evident ” to 

him that the writer has referred his real Vikrama date to the 
Saks era, either intentionally or inadvertently. Inadvertently, it 
is hard to believe, since instead of the ordinary expression, he 
uses the word in order that they may fit in with his 

metre, and it must hav 3 cost him some conscious effort, to devis.e 
them. He must, therof-.re, have done so intentionally. But what 
could have been his motive ? None, that I can see. Besides, as 
Dr. Biihler himself tells us, the Vikrama era is not used in the 
Calukya records, and, I may add, it was never known in the 
South. But, with all this, the explanation only increases the 
difficulties we have been considering. It places Pulakesi earlier 
than the date given in his grant by, not 26 years as before, but by 
26+ 135, the latter being the number of years by which the Vikta- 
ma is earlier than the Saka, and necessitates the supposition that 
the Harsavardhana, the paramount sovereign of the North defeated 
by him, was not the one usually knowm by that name, but 
another, and that the Pulakesi, seen by Hwan Tbsang and re- 
presented even by him as invincible to Harsavardhana, was also 
another prince. But no other paramount sovereign of the North, 
bearing the name and living before the seventh century, has yet 
been discovered ; nor do we know of a Pulakesi living in that 
century that was not the son of Kirtivarman, and the nephew and 
successor of Mangallsa. In other words, there was no Harsavar- 
dhana for Dr. Buhler's Pulakesi of the fifth century to defeat; nor 
a Pulakesi to he the invincible rival of the Harsavardhana of the 
seventh, if the son of Kirtivarman is placed two centuries earlier. 
The dates in the grants of all subsequent kings of both the 
branches of the Calukya family, which at present harmonize with 
that actually found in Pulakesi’s copper-plate, will have, under 
Dr. Buhler’s explanation, similarly, to be made earlier by 135 
years. 

The fact, however, is that the agreement between the 
account given by Hwan Thsang and the statements and datps we 
find in the Calukya plates is so complete, that it is impoesible to 
doubt that the later Pulakesi, mentioned by Ravikirti, and in the 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 152. 
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^als refelly the iinvinoiMe foe of Hwan Thesilg’B Htosa- 
yardhana, and imist have lived in the seventh century. 

tfndiSr these oiroumstances let us see whether we cannot arrive 
at such an interpretation of the verses in Ravikirti’s ihecription 
fee will remove all the discrepancies Vve have been not:cin|r. They 
fere fee follow : — 

Before proceeding, it must be observed that the eras ofthe war 
bf the BhSrata and of the Kaliyuga are not two different erfes. The 
Kaliylifea era, when referred to the legendary history of th^ 
country, becomes the era of the Bharata war, since this, according 
to all authorities, took place at the end of the Dv§.p&ra and the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Similarly, when referred to the mofet 
prominent person in the story — ^the king who after having crushed 
all his enemies reigned supreme, itbecomestheera of Yudhisihita. 
That the era of Yudhisthira is the same as that of the KaliyUga 
appears clear from the statements in the ordinary Hindu 
PaflcShga or Almanac. “ In the Kali age there are six founders 
of eras. First, there was Yudhisihira in Indraprastha, whose era 
lasted for 3,044 years ; the second was Vikrama, ( who flourished ) 
at Ujjayinl, whose era had a run of 135 years ; the third was 
Salivahana at Pratisthana, whose era is to last for 18,000 years."' 
Now, whatever the number of years for which the Salivahana era, 
as the Saka era is called in modern times, will last, it is certain 
that it has lasted for 1799 years, and the 1800th year has com- 
menced. Adding 3,044, 135, and 1,800, we get 4,979, which is 
exactly the present Kali year given In the Pancanga. So that if 
the era of Yudhisthira had continued to be used, the present would 
have been its 4979th year, as it is of the Kali. The two erM, 
therefore, are one and the same. 

Now, the manner in which dates are given in these Inscrip- 
tions is “so many years of or after so and so having elapsed, ” 
which is expressed by using the locative absolute of the numeral, 
of a word denoting “year," and of a participle signifying “lapse.” 
Thfe following are the words Occurring in the Slokas = — 

1 Gari^at Krisliliali’S Pafioaii&a for Saka 1800, p. 2, 
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30,3,000, from the BhSpata war to this, together with 700 years* 
hundreds, years, 5. 

50, in the Kali age, 6, and 500, years of the Saka kings having 
elapsed. 

Now Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Fleet take the first 30,3,000, and 
700 together, and form 3,730 from the war of the Bharata. Out of 
the next three numerals, i. e., 5, hundreds, and 50, by taking 5 to 
agree with hundreds we have 550. This they tack on to “ in the 
Kali age ” ; hut since this is too small a period for that era, 3,000, 
which has already been construed with the preceding, is here 
repeated, and the whole is made 3,550. We have now 6 and 500 
left, and this is assigned to the Saka. 

Now the objections to this interpretation are : — First, that 
the Kali and Bliarata eras are not different, f econdly, 
this repetition of 3,000, after it has once been constru- 
ed, is altogether arbitrary : why not repeat the hund- 
reds also? Thirdly, while you have the word Samatltasu 
“ having elapsed, ’’ to qualify the feminine substantive Samasu 
“ year, ’’-in the case of the Saga, you have no such word before to 
agree with the substantive Abdesu, and the feminine Samatltasu 
cannot be brought back, as Abda is either masculine or neuter. 

Now, I think that the word Satesu “hundreds,” which we have 
before Abdesu “ years,” ought to be Gatesu “ having elapsed,” and 
then it will qualify Abdesu, as Atltasu does Samasu. ^Vhat con- 
stitutes the difference between the 5T sa and n ga of the cave 
characters is that the former has a small stroke in the interior of 
its semi-ellipse, while the latter has none. Now, it is quite possi- 
ble that the engraver should have easily committed the mistake of 
putting in a stroke where it was not wanted, especially since the 
letter with the stroke, he had to engrave just four letters before. 
And several such mistakes do occur in this Inscription. My 
interpretation, therefore, is this 

30, 3,000, together with 700, 5 ( i. e., 3,735 ) years having 
elapsed since the war of the Bharata.” — Here the first verse ends.— 
In the Kali age, 50, 6, and 500 (i. e. 556) years of the Saka kings 
also having elapsed. This is the sense of the second verse. The 
words ‘ in the Kali age’ may be connected with both, and the e*- 
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ttreesion does not indicate a particular era, but a certain period in 
the existence of the world. It is used here in the same way in 
which, when we be^in our religious ceremonies, we use it in 
mentioning the day of the month and year. 

We thug obtain two dates from this Inscription, the BhSrata 
date, which is the same as the Kali date, 3,735, and the Saka date 
556. Now, substraoting the Kali and Saka equation' (3,179 ) from 
3,735, we have 556 as the Saka corresponding to that Kali date: 
i. e., the 3,735th year of the Kali was the 556th as the Saka. Thus 
Ravikirti’s inconsistency is removed. A^ain, instead of 506 Saka 
for Pulakesi, we get 556 Saka or 634 A. D., which perfectly harmo- 
nizes with his having begun to reign in Saka 532, or 610 A. D., 
and with the date of his defeat of Harsavardhana, which took 
place between 618 and 627 A. D., since Eavikirti speaks in 6'4 A.I>., 
of Pulakesi having done so before he wrote. 

There is another date which does not harmonize with the rest. 
In the Badaml Inscription of Mangalisa, the 50lBt year of the 
Saka era is mentioned as the tenth of his reign, so that his 
brother Klrtivarman, whom he succeeded, must have died in 488 
Saka, or 566 A. D. Now, since Pulakesi, his son, had two younger 
brothers, he must have been, when his father died, at least five 
years old, so that when Hwan Thsang saw him, in about 639 A D., 
he must have been at least 78 years old A man verging on 80 
can hardly be a man of vigour, as Pulakesi was when the Chinese 
pilgrim saw him. 

As to this, it must be borne in mind that the grantor of land 
is not necessarily in every case the reigning sovereign. The 
Nagavardbana of our plate, for instance, did not belong to the 
reigning line of the Calukya princes, and we have seen that of 
the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob, two were made by 
the wife of Vikraraaditya’s elder brother. There is nothing in 
the Inscription at Badami to show that Mangalisa, who dedicates 
the cave temple to Visnu, and assigns a village for the support of 
sixteen Brahmans and of recluses, was reigning at the time. On 
the contrary — from the manner in which he resigns all the religi- 
ous merit arising from the act, in favour of his elder brother 


I Apte, p. 365, 
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Klrtivaimwi, who is rspr&ssnted as powerful enough to prottmt 
fee whole earth, calls upon the gods Aditya and Agni and thit 
hssemMed crowd of men to witness this act, as if to show hts 
sincerity, and to disarm the jealousy that might arise id the mind 
.of his birother and that of other persons, and claims for himself 
pnly the fruit resulting from serving his brother faithfully^, 

. — it appears to me pretty clear that he was not. 
Dedications for the benefit of departed souls were not made in 
.such a manner, the usual formula being “ for the increase of the 
religious merit of such and such a one," as will be seen even 
from the grant before us, Mangalisa was probably hi's brother^ 
.general or lieutenant, and thus characterizes his act as a piece of 
obedient service. The twelfth year of the reign of some prihoe, 
.therefore, in which the cave-temple was consecrated must have 
been the twelfth year of Kirtlvarman’s reign. If so, the latter, and 
not Mangalisa, came to the throne in Saka 488, or A. D. 566. 

And now we are enabled to explain the dates given in Mr. 
Telang’s plates,' which otherwise are altogether unintelligible. 
Raviklrti expressly states that Mangalisa became king after the 
death of his brother, and that he conquered the Revatidvipa. Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in 532 Saka and the twentieth year of 
some reign, by the governor of four districts, who was stationed 
in Vijaya-Revatidvipa, and acted under the orders of Fithivl- 
Vallabha Maharaja. This date is so near to the time of the con- 
queror of Revatidvipa that the island may very reasonably be 
regarded as being subject to the Calukyas at the time. And that 
it Was so, is proved by the Calukya title, Prthivl-Vallabha-Maha- 
raja of the sovereign, to whom the grantor owed allegianCd. 
Klrtivarffian could not be this Calukya prince, for the island whs 
not conquered in his time. Neither could he be Pulakesll, for 
Saka 532 was not the twentieth year of his reign, but the first ctr 
the next before the first, if we adopt the interpretation alliided to 
in a previous foot-note. He must then have been Mangalisa. 
But Saka 532 could not have been the twentieth yebr of his rfei^jn, 
if, according to the received way of understanding the date in the 
Badami Inscription, his accession took place in 488 Saka. While 
if wo take this to be the initial date of Klrtivarman's reign, dll 
I JBBRAS, Vol, X, pp. 3S5-5. 
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that it is necessary for us to understand to )ender the whole con- 
sistent is that Klrtivarma died in 512 Saka, or 590 A D., after a 
reign of 24 years, and h’s Irother succeeded him. Pulakesi W'as 
crowned in 532 Saka ( 610 A. D.), or in 533 Saka ( 611 A. D. ), 
wherefore Mangallsa reigned for just twenty years, and Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in the last year of his reign. In this 
manner, when Hwan Thsang saw Pulakesi in 639 A. R., 49 years 
must have elapsed since his father’s death, and not 73, as accord- 
ing to the other view of Mahgalisa’s date it is necessary to sup-i 
pose. And if his age at the time was five years, he was 54 years 
old when the Chinese pilgrim saw' him, and not 78, and may thus 
have appeared to him to he a man of vigour. 

The other dates do not present such inconsistencres, and may 
be accepted as true. We thus arrive at the following chro- 
nology ; — 

Kirtivarman 566 A. D. to 590 A. D. ( Saka 488-512 ), reigned 
for 24 years ( according to Badami Inscription, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. Ill, p. 305, and Mr. Telang’s grant, JB3RAS, 
Vol. X, p, 365 ). 

Mangallsa, 590 A. D. to 610 A. D. ( Saka 512-532 ), reigned 
for 20 years ( Mr. Telang’s grant, and Ind Ant., Yol. VI, 
p. 72 ). 

Pulakesi II, began to reign in 610 A. D. ( Saka 532-Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VI, p. 72 w'as on the throne in 634 A. D. 
( Saka 556 — Ravikirti’s Inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. V. 
p. 70 ) ; was seen by Hwan Thsang in 638-9 A. D. 

Vikramaditya died in 679 A. P. ( Saka 601 — Ind. Ant., Vol. 
VI, p, 86 ). 

Vinayaditya began to reign in 679 A. D. ( 60l Saka — Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VI, p. 86 ) ; was reigning in 691 a. D. ( Saka 
613— Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 89 ), and in 694 A. D. ( Saka 

616 — Ind. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 92 ) ; died in 695 A. D. ( Saka 

617 — JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 203 ), afler a reign of 16 
years. 

Vijayfiditya began to reign in 695 A. r. ( Saka 617 ), and 
was reitning in 705 A, d, { Saka 627— JBBBAS, Vol. 
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III, p. 203 ); died in 733 A. D. ( Saka 655 — Ind. Ani, 
VoJ. VII, p. 107 ) after a leign of 38 yeare. 
Vikramaditya II legan to re’gn in 733 A. D. ( Saka 655 ), 
and was on the throne in 734 ( Saka 656 — Ind. Ant., 
■ Vol. VII, p. 107 ). 


Transcript. 

1 ^ I ?f^5RT- 

^ II tflRdt 

^ ??HJTiijfJr- 

•<f iHtF,5tn<nq tq \.m 

^ 5i7i^roquia^i<(R;fwr?^^rfaFtJ^^Tin- 

'* #irNr?53srf7RiTf?-^rfcm!5rfq 
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3^ «f(irffTTrTq-|f^?Hift- 

3v fr^qrgti •^di f^I^wr- 

3^ RR<fiW'r53“r NC?I=7; 

?nf%flqiriq4RTi5l: RqT^mT[%^?T,q¥ri%^TSJ 
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3« rirr^iH rrRr:! sTRra^si^q 3Ti%i^t^;'nR- 

33 Rr^R«I^cIWBr^Wtri?nrR^i^l^RINTR^g fRjt^RDqq^iTjT. 
3» 5wwi3fT;%Rf(?r?qr r;iri^w^ St^si^iif^ri^- 

33 vWrnifJrfTfcrRr ^iTT'SR^t? Rfi%fTtn'^?5^wirw^i^ig- 

flUo^ 

31 Jrf^wIlT^sq^^ JFRrff sqr%31 R|f»TS^'<II ^fRi- 
3Y I 

3^ 13^ Ri ^1 ^3^ rrvrf Ris Ril'iRiiTri'^ 

51[5i% ?:&: I) 
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,, , Translation. 

Welfare. 

VlotoriouB is Visnu, manifested in the furm of a boar, who 
agitated the ocean, and on the tip of whose uplifted tusk rested 
the sartK The son of the prosperous king Klrtivarman, — the stay 
of truth, whose body was purified by the closing ablutions of the 
Atvamedha sacrifice, and who was the ornament of the race of the 
Calukyas, who are prosperous, belong to the gotra of Manu, which 
is praised by the whole world, are the sons of Hariti, are bred up 
by the seven goddesses of the world, resembling seven mothers, 
have obtained a succession of blessing through the protection of 
Kfirttikeya, to whom all kings become subject immediately they 
see the Boar standard, obtained by the favour of the divine Nara- 
yana, — was the great devotee of Mahesvara, the prosperous Pula- 
kesivailabha, whose lotus-like feet were subject to the friction of 
the borders of the crowns of many hundred kings, whose firmness 
was as great as that of the Meru, the Malaya, and the Mandara ; 
whose forces con.sistiiig of excellent elephants, chariots, horses, 
and foot-soldiers were daily increasing ; who won back his own 
dominions and conquered the three old kingdoms of Cera, Cola, and 
Pandya, by [seated on the back of] the one excellent horse named 
Kantha-Citra, whose speed was as great as that of the mind ; who 
obtained a new title by defeating ^5-Harsa, the lord of the 
Northern country ; and who meditated on the feet of NSgavar- 
dhana. His younger brother was the prosperous king Jayasimha- 
varman, who conquered all the allies of his enemies, and was the 
support of the world. His son, the prosperous king Naga- 
vardhana, the stay of the three worlds, informs all coming, pre- 
sent, and future kings ; — “ Be it known to you that we have, hy 
pouring water, granted, at (he request of Balamma Thakkura, for 
the worship of Kapale^vara by offerings of Guggula, and for the 
benefit of the great ascetics residing there ( in the tempi* ), with, 
a view to the increase of the religious merit and fame of our 
mother, father, and of ourselves. [ the village of ] Balegrama, 
situated in the district of Goparastra, with the things growing on 
it, a^ with appurtenances, not to be entered on ( interfered with ) 
by officers and soldiers, and [ the gift ] to last as long as the 

38 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III.l 
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moon, the sun, the ocean, and the earth endure. Therefore, 
future kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that 
life is as trans’ent as the autumnal clouds, should respect this 
our gift, and continue it. The revered Vyasa has said, “ Many 
kings, such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the 
fruit is reaped only by him who owns it, and at the time when 
he owns it. He who takes away the land given by himself or 
others live.s as a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years.” 



THE RASTRA-KUTA KARHAD PLATES OF KRSNA HI. 

• • ♦ • ♦ • 

OF SAKA SAMVAT 880. 

[From the Epigxaphia Indies, Volume IV, 1896-97, pages 
278-290. ] 

These copper-plates were were found at Karhad in the Satara 
District while the foundations of an old and dilapidated house 
were being dug out, and were put into my hands by Mr. Hari 
Narayan Apte, the present manager of the AnandS.srama in 
Poona. They are three in number, and each is 13'^ inches long 
and 9 inches broad. The first and the third plates are engraved 
on one side, and the second on both. The letters are well-formed 
and legible throughout, except in one place where an original 
mistake has been corrected by something else being engraved in 
its place ( line 21 ). 

The inscription on the plates records the grant of the village 
of Kankeih ( 11. 62 and 65 ), situated in the district of Karahsta 
and belonging to the Kalli group of twelve ( 1. 61 f.), by Krsnaraja 
( V. 24 ), who was also called Akalavarsa and Vallabha ( 1. 55 ), 
and who was Krsna III of the Raslraku^a family. The grantee 
was Gaganasiva ( ( 11. 61 and 65 ), was versed in all the Siva- 
siddhantas. He was the pupil of Isanasiva of Karahata ( 1. 59 f.), 
— the modern Karhad ; — and the grant was made for the main- 
tenance of the ascetics that lived at the place ( I. 61 ). 

The date of the grant was Wednesday, the thirteenth tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the cyclic year Kalayukta, the 
Saka year being 880 past ( 1. 56 f. ). Professor Kielhorn has 
favoured the Editor with the following remarks on this date * — 
“ Saka-Saihvat 880 expired by the Southern luni-solar system was 
E&layukta, and the equivalent of the date is Wednesday, 9th 
March A D. 959, when the 13th tithi of the dark half of the 
Am&nta Phalguna commenced 2 h 33 m. after mean sunrise. The 
reason why the tithi has been joined here with the day on which 
it commenced, very probably is this, that the Naksatra on that 
day, ( viz. pn the Wpdnpsday ) was S^tabhisaj ; for, the ooajupf- 
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tion of the 13th tithi of the dark half of the purnimanta Caitra or 
anianta Phalsuna with the naksatra Satabhiaaj — a oonjunotiJii 
at which the Tithi is called Varuni — is very auspioious,' bo that 
donations etc., made on such an occasion, are as meritorious as 
those made at an eclipse etc.” 

The account of the different princes of the family is given • 
word for word in the same verses as those occurring in the plates 
found at Deoli near Wardha which have been published by me 
in Vol. XVI] I of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society*; and consequently the present grant, issued, as 
it was, eighteen years after the other, confirms the importairt 
statements contained in the latter, which have enabled us to clear 
all the existing difficulties in the genealogy and history Of the 
family. There is, however, some additional information given 
in this* grant. In the introduction. Instead of the words S&tyaki- 
vargabh&jah, we have in the Karbad plates ( v. 6 ) tunga-yaSah- 
prabhavah. Still the reading of the Deoli plates is not a mistake, 
and the family was regarded as belonging to the Satyaki branch 
of the Yadava race, as we have a statement to that effect in the 
Navasari grants, also edited by me.* But the varied reading of 
the present grant enables me to make out that the Rastrakutae 
sprang from a family that was known by the name of Tuhga. 
Hence it is that so many of the princes have their names ending 
In that word. Krsua I was called Subhatuhga ; Govinda III, 
Jagattunga ; and Sarva or Amoghavarss, Nrpatuhge. Then in 
the description of Dantidurga we have one verse more than in 
the Deoli plates, in which his having wrested the supreme 
sovereignty for his own family from the Ca'ukyas is mentioned 
distinctly ( v. 9 ). There is also an additional verse about Nfp*- 
tunga or Amoghavarsa, who therein is represented, as in the 
Navasari grants, to have “ burnt ” or destroyed the Cilukya race 

1 “ A still more auspicious conjunction is that of the same tltbi Wftb a 
Saturday and Satabbisaj ; and an even more suspicious oonjUnctfon is 
that of the same tithi with Saturday, iiatabhisaj, and the SubbaySga. In 
the former case the tithi is oeUed lilah&vSrut>i, and in the latter MahX- 
mahAvScupi." 

2 Included in this Volume later. [ N. L. U. ) 

3 This is also included in this Volume later. [ N. B. U. ] 
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( V. 14 If. In the account of Amogliavarsa* the Baddigtt of the 
Kharepatan grant, the father of Krsna III, we have two ftdditonal 
verses ( 22 and 23 ) descriptive of his virtues. 

The account in the Deoli plate ends with the coronation of 
Krsna III ; and all that he is therein represented to have done, 
he did while he was a Kumara, or crown-prince, and janak&ififi- 
vasa, i. e, acting under his father's orders, or subordinate to him. 
In the present grant there is one verse more about him in this 
part, in which he is represented to have conquered SahaSrSrjuna, 
who was an elderly relative of his mother and his wife ( v. 25 ). 
Sahasrarjuna is the mythical hero to whom the Kalaettri rnlerB 
of Cedi traced their descent, and who, in the story in the Mahi* 
bhfirata, is represented to have killed Jamadagni, the father of 
Para^uTSma, and in revenge to have had his thousand arma ctrt 
off by the latter. Very likely, the rulers of Cedi geiieralljt, dr 
soma of them at least particularly, were called by the name df 
Sahasrfirjuna after their mythical ancestor, and the name Arjuna 
does occur in the list of the princes belonging to that family. 
The Sahasrarjuna, therefore, conquered by our Krsna, must have 
been a ruler of Cedi or must have belonged to that family. And 
it is also likely that he was a relative of his mother and his Wife. 
For Araoghavarsa, the father of Krsna, is in the Karda plates 
represented to have married KandakadevI, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja, who must have been the same as the fourth pfince fn 
the list given by Professor Kielhorn and it appears that Ktsfia 
himself married a lady from the same family. Who the fwrtidti- 
lar prince conquered by Krsna III was, it is difficult to say. The 
name Arjunft or Sahasrarjuna does not occur in ProfesSor Kiel- 
horfl’d list. But many other names of the Kalaeuri princes rdktted 
to the Rasttakutas also do not occur therein. The foliowlng ie a 
list of those princes ! — 

1. Kokkal*, whose daughter was married to Akalavarsa and 

was the mother of Jagattunga 

2. Ranavigraba, liis son, whose daughter Laksirtl Was tswrrfed 

to Jasrattunga and who was his maternal uncle. 


1 Ep. Iffd. Vol, ri, p. 301. 
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3. Arjuna, the eldest son of Zokkala and therefore brother of 

the above. 

4. Anganadeva, his son, whose daughter Vijamba was married 

to Indra-N ityavarsa. 

5. Yuvaraja, whose daughter Kandakadevi was the wife, or 

one of the wives, of Amoghavarsa-Baddiga according to • 

the Karda plates. 

6. Sahasrarjuna or Arjuna, the prince mentioned in the present 

grant as having been conquered by Krsna III. 

Of these, the names Ranavigraha, Arjuna and Anganadeva do 
not occur in Professor Kielhorn's list. Perhaps they were col- 
laterals and not ruling princes. But that there was a ruling 
prince of Cedi of the name of Ranavigraha, is shown 
by the following verse occurring in Jahlana’s Suktimuktavall, 
attributed to Rajasekhara : 

f 71011 Tori%)8'; I ^ ii 

“ Of rivers the Mekalasuta ( i e. Narmada ), of kings Eana- 
vigraha, and of poets Surananda, are the ornaments of the country 
of Cedi. ” Jagattunga’s maternal uncle and father-in-law is 
called Samkaragana in the Karda plates; but that is probably a 
mistake. The name Samkaragana does occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn's list down below ; but be was not the son of Kokkala and 
consequently could not be the father-in-law of Jagattuhga. Where 
to place these three princes, therefore, in the Cedi list, must be 
left to future researches. 

After the account of Krsna’s coronation, there are in the 
Karhad plates two verses more about the reigning monarch, in 
which we are told that he deposed some of his chiefs from their 
places and raised others to the dignity, separated some from each 
other and united others ( v. 34 ) ; that, with the intention of con- 
quering the South, he exterminated the Cola race and placed its 
country under his own dependents, and that, having made the 
Caranma, the Pandya and the Siihhala his tributaries, he erected 
a triumphal column at Ramesvara ( v. 35 ). The statement about 
the conquest of the Colas and the annexation of their territory is 
confirmed by two InscriptionB fowd at Tirakltalukkiiiiiam in the 
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Chingleput District of tlie Madras Presidency and edited and 
translated by Mr. Venkayya.’ These Inscriptions are dated in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth years of Kannaradeva, and he is 
there spoken of as the conqueror of Kacchi (or Kancipura) and Tanjai 
(identified with TaniapuraorTanjavur.i. e. Tan;ore). Thislast was 
the capital of the Cola princes. Another Inscription at Ve'lore is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of his reign,® and there are two 
more in South Arcot. Kannaradeva is evidently Krsnadeva ; 
since Kannara we do find as an ordinary way of pronouncing 
Krsna. Krsna of the Yadava dynasty is in several Inscriptions 
called Kanhara or Kanhara. The very fact that so many Inscrip* 
tions in the country governed by the Colas and Pallavas are 
dated in Krsna’s reign, shows that the country formed part of the 
territory ru’ed over by him. As stated by me in the paper on the 
Deoli plates, Butuga or Butayya, the same as the Bhutarya of our 
grants, whom Krsna had raised to the throne of the Ganga king- 
dom, is represented in c.n Inscription at Atakur' to have assisted 
Kannaradeva in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola prince. But the 
conquest of the Cola country was effected after Saka-Samvat 862, 
the date of the Deoli grant, since it is not mentioned in it, and 
before Saira-Samvat 880, the date of the Karhad grant. As the 
destruction of Rajaditya is alluded to in the Atakur Inscription 
as a recent event, it must have taken place a little before Saka 
872 current, the date of that Inscription. And the present grant 
affords d rect evidence for Krsnaraja's occupation of the Cola 
country. For it w’as issued while he was encamped wdth his 
victorious army at Melpaii for establishing his followers in the 
Southern provinces, for taking possession of the estates of the 
provincial chiefs, and for constructing temples to Kalapriya, 
Gandamartanda, Krsnesvara and others ( 11. 57 to 59 ). The 
Melpati where he was encamped for settling the Southern 
provinces, must be Melpadi in the Chittur Taluka of the District 
of North Arcot.* Whether there are now any temples ac Melpadi 
or in the vicinity corresponding to those, to construct which was 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, pp. 282-85. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p, 81. 

3 Ep. Jnd.VoI.il, p. 173. 

^ Ep. lad. Volume IV, p. 140; also Sewell's Lists of An(/qu/t/es, Vol. /, p ISS, 
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|k^other of the objects of the Rastrakuta prince, must be left to be 
determined by those who are intimately acquainted with the 
country. The conquest of the Pallava country, however, was 
effected before, since we have a mention of it in the Deoli plates, 

The boundaries of the village granted are specified in line 63f. 
There ia a village of the name of Kanki some miles to the south- 
eaat of Karhad, which is now included in the Junior Miraj State. 
That village is, I am told, bounded on the South by another of the 
name of 1 andur, and on the "West by a third called Adhi. The 
Kahkem of the grant is therefore the modern Kanki, Pendurem, 
Fandur ; and Adhem, Adhi. The river in the vicinity is, I am 
told, now called AgranI ; but the Krsnavena, which corresponds 
to the Prakrit form Kanhavanna of the grant, is not far. Perhaps 
Vauvna, the latter part of the compound, was the old name of the 
Yerla, which flows through the district, and the river meant is 
the KrsnS after its confluence with the Yeiia. There is also a 
village of the name of Kalli in the vicinity ; and tbe twelve 
villages of which it was or is the ch>ef, have now the following 
uamee 


1. Kalli. 

2. Kanki. 

3. Ajura. 

4. b'ijur. 


5. Adhi. 

6. Salgar. 

7. Bekonki, 
! 8. Titur. 


i 9. Khatav. 

10. Nignur. 

11. Pandregamv ( Pandur ?). 

12. Tavsi. 
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Translation. 


Om. ( V^er^e 1.) Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of ( Visnu ) 
the enemy of Mura, which being placed on the jar-like breast and 
the face of LsksmI, that are marked by shining particles of neotar- 
water, the proclaimed entrance of the world on a joyous festival. 

( V. 2. ) And triumphant is the rampart-like shoulder of 
( Siva ) the conqueror of the three cities ( or of Tripura ), which is 
adorned by the coloured figures impressed on it by ( the close 
contact of ) the cheeks of ( Parvatl ) the daughter of the Mountain, 
and which thus bears, as it were, through regard for h^'s beloved, 
an edict promising safety to the god of love. 


1 Read (trsqTq. 
4 Read 


2 Read 
5 Read 


3 Read 
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( V. 3. ) ThBTe ie ( the Moon ), the glorious gotl, ihe only Otna- 
ment of the surface of the sky, the delight of the ey^S of l:he three 
wMids, the frieiid of love, the lord of the night-lotuses, , ■whose 
rays are fall of nectar, whose thinness, produced by his having 
given up his body for gratification of all the gods, is his carna- 
ment, and a portion of ■whom is worn on the head by Saihbhu 
( Siva ) — verily on account of his love for excellent qualities. 

( V. 4. ) From him sprang forth on earth a race of princes, — 
like a stream of moonlight, — which extended the series of the 
joys of the world, as the other unfolds the series of nigbt-lotufees ; 
which destroyed the darkness of sin, as the other destroys the 
darkness of night ; which fulfilled all desires, as the other fills all 
quarters ; and which had unblemished adherents as the other 
constitutes the bright half of a month. ' 

( V. 5. ) In that ( race ), which resembled the ocean of milk, 
arose the family of Yadu, — like a necklace of pearls, which, like 
it, had a matchless splendour; the leadership of which was grace- 
fully borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as 
tbe beauty of the cenh'al gem in the other is borne by a sapphire 
when it is put in ; which possessed indelible virtues, as the other 
is firmly strung on a thread and which was the ornament of 
the earth. 

(V. 6. ) In that ( family ) the eternal being ( Krsna ) became 
incarnate in order to destroy the crowds of Daityas who had 
grown turbulent ; and princes of that family, whose fame and 
valour were pre-eminent, became known in the world as Tuhgas. 

.• ( V. 7. ) In that race was born Ratta, the ornament of the 
surface of the earth, who destroyed the arrays of the elephants 
of his enemies ; and after him the Rastrakuta family became 
known in the world by the name of ( his ) son RaStrakuta. 

(Vy. 8and9. ) From that (family) arose in thii (world) 
Dantidurga, whe was a sun to the fog in the shape of the charm- 
ing necklaces on the breasts of the wives of his enemies, and who, 

1 The epithets here are used in two meanings, one of which is applicable to 
the race of the Moon, and tbe other to the moonlight. 

2 Tbe epithets Adhigata-harihUapioUasan-nSyalca-srlh and A4itbila-gupa- 
saftgah have two meanings, one applicable to the family of Y adu, and the 
ofber to'tlre nechlace of pearls. 
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hftving broken the uneven ground ( or the etrengholds ) by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this ( earth ) a single 
field with the shores of the four oceans for its boundaries ; who 
plucked out, from the surrounding water-basin in the shape of the 
Cfilukya family, the creeper in the shape of supreme sovereignty, 
which has a glossy appearance, is shady on account of its thick 
foliage and charming, bears abundant fruit, and is able to remove 
the fatigue of men resorting to it, and planted it firmly in his own 
family by feeding it with the rut-water of his elephants. 

( V. 10. ) After him, ( his ) paternal uncle, the prosperous king 
Krsnaraja, protected this earth,— he who constructed temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ), white as clouds in autumn, by which the earth 
shines for ever as if decorated by many Kailasa mountains; 

(V. 11. ) He had a son of the name of Govindaraja, Sensual 
pleasures made him careless of the kingdom ; and, entrusting 
fully the universal sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, 
he allowed hie position as sovereign to become loose. 

( V. 12. ) From him who was ( also ) called Kalivallabha, and 
who was an artificial hill on which rose the moon in the shape of 
the triad’ of white parasolc, was born Jagattunga, the lion who 
, destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 

( Vv. 13 and 14. ) His son, to whom kings hewed, and who 
oppressed the king of serpents by the mass of his army, was that 
Nrpatungadeva who founded MSnyakheta, which derided the city 
of the ludra of the gods, in order to humble, as it were,, the pride 
of the gods ; and the sound arising from the fire of whose prowess, 
when it burnt the Calukya race, [filling] the interior of the 
vessel in the shape of the universe, has not yet ceased. 

( V. 15, ) His son, the prosperous Krsnaraja, became for a 
long time the lord of the earth, — he who spoke pleasant words, 
who terrified the Gurjara, who destroyed the egregious pride, 
generated by prosperity, of the arrogant Lata, who was the pre- 
ceptor charging the Gaudas with the vow of humility, who 
deprived the people on the sea-coast ( Samudra ) of their sleep, 

1 Compuro Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 17, note 5, [This Note is by the Editor of 
the Epi> Ind. — N. B. U ] 
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and whose command was honoured ( i. e. obeyed ) by the Anga, 
the Kalihga, the G§nga and the Magadha, waiting at his gate. 

( V. 16. ) He had a son known as Jagsttunga, a moon to the 
eyes of women. He was taken lo heaven by the Creator v ithout 
obtaining the kingdom, as if at the request of the heavenly 
nymphs. 

( V. 17. ) Indraraja, his son, protected the earth. It was 
from fear, as it were, of the indignity likely to be caused ( in 
future ) by his beauty, that the god of love, even before, had his 
body reduced to ashes through pride by means of the fire of the 
wrath of ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinaka. 

( V, 18. ) From him was horn Amoghavarsa, — as Rama was 
from Dasaratha, — the greatness of whose power was shown by 
the breaking of a terrible how,' as that of the other by the break- 
ing of the bow of Rudra,® and who ( like the other ) was a great 
store-house of beauty. 

( V. 19. ) He having immediately gone to heaven, as if 
through affection for his father, his younger brother, the orna- 
ment of the world of men, and the source of the sportive pleasures 
of love, known by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the kingdom. 

( V. 20. ) He, too, with his intelligence caught in the noose 
of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to vicious 
courses; his limbs becoming enfeebled as his constitution was 
deranged on account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the 
constituents of the ( political ) body becoming non-coherent as 
the subjects were discontented on account of the aggravation of 
the vices,* and his innate strength and prowess becoming neutra- 
lized, he met with destruction. 

( V. 21. ) Then king Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhga, 
the first among the wise, the sea of the nectar of whose words 

1 This may refer to a war with the Cera king, whose crest was a bow; 
compare South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 92, note 5, and Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVT, p, 332. [ Note by the Editor of the Epi. Ind. — N. B. U.J 

2 Raudra-dhanur-bhahga has two meanings. 

3 The epithet Dosaprakopa etc. has two meanings, one physical and the 
other political. So alsoTejaS in Sahuja-tejasi has to be taken in two 
meanings 
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was unfailing, being entreated by the feudatory ohiefe to main- 
tain the greatness of the sovereignty of the Rattas, and also 
prompted by the god ( Siva ), the wielder of the PinSka, who 
desired the prosperity of the family of Hari ( Krsna ), ascended 
• the glorious throne of heroes. 

( V. 32. ) In righteousness he was a Manu, ;n battle a Karta- 
virya, in valour a Bali, in attracting the hearts of men a Dilipa ; 
though he thus acquired pre-eminent and permanent fame, his 
behaviour towards elderly persons w'as humble through modesty, 

( V. 23. ) How possibly can the store of his merits be ex- 
tolled when — O wonder 1 the moon-crested ( Siva ), bowed down 
to and worshipped by Hari (Visnu) and Virinca ( Brahma ), was, 
in battle, seen by all his flying enemies to be near him in the 
sky, and to assist him ? 

{ V. 24. ) From that sovereign lord, as from Paramesvara 
(Siva), was born a son, the prosperous king Krsnaraja, who, 
though a prince ( i. e., not a crowned king ), exercised power in 
the world and was the lord, as the other was Kumara, Sakti- 
dhara and Svamin.' 

( V. 25. ) He conquered Sahasrarjuna, though he was an 
elderly relative of his mother and his wife, — ( SahasrArjuna ) 
whose thousand arms were out off by Rama ( i. e, Parasur&ma ) 
who, maddened as he was, was in his turn ( only verbally ) put 
down by him ( viz. Krsnaraja ) by means of his two hands, he 
having held intoxicated young women ( rama ) with his two 
hands* 

( V. 26. ) His enemies, madly transgressing his command which 
was the wide moat that protected the great city in the shape of 
the sovereignty of the prosperous Rstxas, fell down themselves. 

( V. 27. ) He, Srivallabha, killed the wicked Dantiga and 
Vappuga, who seemed to be ( tVie two demons ) Madhu and Kaita- 
bha, risen again on earth to torment men. 

1 These are three of the names of the god KSrttikeya. The words are to 

be interpreted also in their ordinary sense as above. 

2 BhujadvaySkalita etc., is to be interpreted in two ways. 

3r ( R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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( V. 28. ) He planted in Gangapatl, as in a garden, the pure 
tree Bhutfirya, having iprooted the poisonous tree RachySmaJla. 

( V. 29. ) While his prowess, which destroyed numbers of 
GSngas, his enemies, as the he it dries up the stream of the 
GangE, was glowing, it is no matter for wonder that the Pallava 
( king ) Anniga was beaten and reduced to a sad condition, as it 
is no wonder that fragrant leave.s are w thered ( by heat ).’ 

( V. 30. ) On hearing of the conquest of a’l the strongholds in 
the Southern region simply by means of his angry glance, the 
hope about Kalafljara and Citrakuia vanished from the heart of 
the Gurjara. 

( V. 31. ) (AH) the feudatories from the Eastern to the 
Western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Siifihala 
bowed to him out of fear of severe punishment, though he him- 
self was obedient ( i. e. subordinate ) to his father. 

( V. 32. ) By his body which had a dark, glossy colour, long 
arms, and a broad and massive chest, and by his virtuous deeds 
which were the nectar -water that fed the creeper in the shape of 
hia fame, knowing him to be an excellent man ( or Visnu ), able 
to deliver the earth ( or to uplift the submerged earth ),-- his 
father, the best of sages, who had attained the object of life, 
vanished into the peaceful abode. 

( V. 33. ) When the festival of the coronation of this beloved 
of Prosperity, who had greatly propitiated Hari (Visnu\ at which 
celestial nymphs danced and heavenly Rsis pronounced benedic- 
tions, had taken place amidst joy, the quarters which began to 
tremble and to be submissive on account of his preparation to 
exact tribute, as girls would have manifested tremor and affection 
at his preparation to take their hand, became pleasing to him in 
consequence of their observing the proper time for paying it of 
their own accord, as the others would have been dear to him in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
away themselves.® 

1 There is a play here on the word.s PratHpa, Parimalita, GBagaand Pallava. 

2 The second half of this t-erse has a double meaning. 
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( V. 34. ) He, ^ powerfv;! master of the science of politics, 
desirous of obtaining a lofty position, deprived some of his 
subordinate chiefs of their places and established ethers who 
were deserving, separated some from each other by producing 
disunion and united others, and thus arranged them 
in a high or low position ; as a proficient master 
of the science cf words, ( i. e. grammar ), desirous of 
making up a long form, drops some letters from their position 
and introduces others in their Guna form, separates some on 
account of their dissimilarity and unites others, and places them 
in order, above or below. 

( V. 35. ) Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern 
region, uprooted the race of the Colas, given their land to his own 
dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz., the 
Ceranma,' the Pandya and others, along with the Siihhala, his 
tributaries, he erected a high column at Ramesvara, which was 
the image ( as it were ) of the sprout of the creeper in the shape 
of his glory. 

( Line 53. ) And he, the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara, the prosperous Akalavarsadeva Prthylvallabha, the 
prosperous Vallabhanarendradeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the pros- 
perous Amoghavarsadeva, — being well, commands all the 
governors of districts and heads of sub-divisions, chiefs of villages, 
leading persons, officers and employees, so far as they may be 
concerned with these presents . — 

( L. 56. ) “ Be it known to you that, while my glorious and 
victorious army is encamped at Melpail for the purpose of creat- 
ing livings out of the provinces in the Southern region for my 
dependents, of taking possession of the whole property of the 
lords of provinces, and of erecting temples of Kalapriya, Ganda- 
m&rtanda, Krsnesvara, etc., eight hundred and eighty years of the 
era of the Saka king having elapsed, on Wednesday, the thirteenth 
Tithi of the dark fortnight of Phajguna of the (cyclic) year 
K&layukta,-- 1 have granted the village named Kankem, one of 

1 This seems to be s Ssnskritised form of the Tamil s'eramfio, ‘ the Chere 
king.' ( This note is by the Editor of the Epi. Ind.— N' B. U. 1 
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the Kslli group of twelve ( villages ), situaed in the district 
( Visaya ) of Earahata, along with the rows of trees in it, the 
assessment in grain and gold, the flaws in measurement, the in- 
flictions of fate, and all the proditoe, to Gaganasiva, a great ascetic, 
versed in all Siva-sidhfintas, the pupil of the preceptor I§8nasiva, 
who is the head of the establishment of Valkalesvara in Earah&ta 
and is an emigrant from the Karanjakhita group ( of villages ),’' 
for the purpose of providing seats and clothes to all ascetics, as 
promised on the ZarttikI ( i. e. the full-moon Tithi ofZarttika ), — 
( the grant ) to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as 
long as the moon and the sun endure.” 

( L. 63. ) To the east of this ( village ) is the river Kanha- 
vannna ; to the south, ( the village of ) [Pend a]rem ; to the west, 
the village named Adheih j to the north, that same river Kanha- 
vanna. No one should cause obstruction to Gaganasiva while he 
cultivates the village named Kahkem, defined by these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed. And he who causes ( obstruction ), will incur all the 
five great sins ; for it is said : — 

( V. 36. ) “ He who grants land, dwells in heaven for sixty 
thousand years ; ( but ) he who takes it away and he who abets 
the act, dwell as long in hell.” 

( V. 37. ) “ RSmabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, which is common to all kings.” 

( L. 68. ) Engraved by Yo[syagma]. 


1 Or perhaps — [ ' a descendant of the ( spiritual ) lineage of ( the Matha at) 
KaraBjakefa.’ This note is by the Editor of the Epi. Ind.-rN. B. U. ] 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
DEOLI PLATES OF THE 

rastrazuta king krsna hi. 

(A Paper on this and two other Inscriptions— one of these latter 
on Navasari copper-plates, marked A and B, and the other on a 
Kalacuri copper-plate grant from the Belgaum District, i. e., in 
all, on three Inscriptions, was read before the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 3Cth July 1892. The three papers 
are here separately given.) — N. B. U. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 239ff. ] 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion on which, I have placed before the Society to-day, were 
found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles South-west of Wardha 
near Nagpur. Excellent impressions of the tablets were prepared 
by Dr. MacDonald, Superintendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur, 
and forwarded to the Society for being deciphered, by Mr. T. 
Drysdale, Deputy Commissioner of Wardha. The Secretary sent 
the impressions to me. I read them and communicated the con- 
tents to the Secretary, requesting him at the same time to ask the 
Deputy Commissioner to send over the original plates to us, as 
the impression was indistinct in a few places. These were kindly 
forwarded to us by that officer. 

The plates are three in number, each being a foot in length 
and eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is engraved on one 
aide of the first plate, on both sides of the second, and on one side 
of the third. Tlie letters are carefully and well formed in the 
first part, but in the latter, the work is negligently done. The 
seal bears a figure of Siva. 

The Inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village 
named Talapururhsaka, situated in the district of N&gapura-Nandi- 
vardhana, to a Brahman named Rsiyappa or Rsiyapayya of the 
Vedic school of Vaji, Kam a, and Kata, and of the Bh&radvaia 
Gotra. The grant was made by Krsna or Akalavarsa of the 
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Rastraku^ family in the name of his brother Jagattuhga, while 
living at his capital Manyakheta, in the year 862 expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940 a. d., on the 5th of the dark half 
of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvari. 

The genealogy of Kranar&ja is thus given . — 

J 

J Dantidurga. 2 Ersaaraja. 

3 Golinda. 4 Nirupama or Eallvallabha- 

5 Jagattunga. 

6 NrPatunga. 

„ ^ I 

7 Kfsnaraja. 

Jagattunga ( died before his father ). 


8 Indrarfija. 11 Amoghavaraa. 

1 I 

9 Amogaavarsa. 10 GovuidarSia. 12 Krs^iarSja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards the 
genealogy of the Rastrakutas. In the first place, the Rastrakuta 
family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race. The genealogy begins with Dantidurga, as it was 
he, who acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of 
Maharastra or Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada on 
the North and the Tuhgabhadra in the South. He was succeeded 
by his paternal uncle Krsnaraja who is represented to have 
decorated the earth with many temples of Siva which looked like the 
Kailasa mountain. I have shown in my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja ; and>lny view, that it 
war probably that known by the name of Kailasa which he con- 
structed, seems to be confirmed by the comparison with the 
KailS-sa contained in this grant. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva-Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom, and entrusting the affairs 
of the state to his brother, he allowed the sovereign power to drop 
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away from his hands. Nothing particular is stated about Govinda 
III or Jagattunga. 

His son, known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the 
Digarabara Jainas, is called Nrpatunga, which name is found in 

a Jaina work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, 
IS mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, KrsnarSja, who is also known by the name of 
Akilavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and several parti- 
culars are given about him. He frightened the Gurjara, destroyed 
the egregious pride of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
and his command was obeyed by the Andhra, the Kalihga, the 
Ganga, and the Magadha. As this Krsnaraja was not the reign- 
ing prince, whom the writer of the charter might be suspected of 
flattering, and as the grant is not reticent about the faults also 
of some of the princes, this account may be relied on as true. 
Akalavarsa is represented as a powerful prince in the Pra.sasti at 
the end of the Uttara Purana of the Jainas also. The Lara prince 
alluded to seems to have belonged to the Gujarat branch of the 
Rastrakuia family, which was founded in the time of Govinda III 
or Jagattunga, who assigned the province of Lata, that he had 
conquered, to his ' brother Indra. Akalavarsa, the grandson of 
Jagattunga, seems thus to have humbled or uprooted his kinsmen 
of the L5ta country. 

Jagattunga was the name of Akalavarsa’s son, and from the 
mere fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was 
supposed to have been a reigning prince ; and following others, 
I have stated in the English edition of my Early History of the 
Deccan that he became king after his father. But from a number 
of circumstances, it soon appeared t(» me that he could not have 
been an actual king, and in the Marathi edition of my work, I 
have corrected the statement. This inference of mine has now 
been Confirmed by the grant before us, in which he is represented 
to have been “ taken away by the Creator to Heaven without 
having succeeded to the throne, as if through the solicitations of 
the heavenly damsels ” who had heard of his beauty. Akalavarsa 
was thus succeeded by his grandson Indra, the son of Jagattunga, 
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There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra. He is 
not mentioned by name or as a king, in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant ; 
while in the third and only other grant, which gives us informa- 
tion about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all 
writers on the subject to drop Govinda altogether, and regard 
Amoghavarsa as the only prince. But the grant before us clears 
the difficulty. Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as “ having im- 
mediately gone to Heaven as if 'through affection for his father. ” 
He reigned therefore for a very short time, perhaps for a few 
months or even days, and hence is not noticed in the Sangli 
grant. 

The next prince, Govinda, is of course highly praised in his 
Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be a 
prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses. The Kharepatan grant 
agrees with it speaking of him as “ the abode of the dramatic 
sentiment of love and as surrounded by women.” Our grant 
agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in representing his 
BUCcesBor as a very virtuous prince. 

Hianame was Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattunga 
and consequently the uncle of Govinda. He assumed the throne, 
being entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, w^ho thought 
there was none else able to maintain the power of the Rastra- 
kiitas. The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name which was 
Baddiga. He was assisted in the Governmeni: of the kingdom by 
his son Krsna who was engaged in wars with his neighbours, and 
subjugated Dantiga, who probably was the rular of Kanci, and 
and Bappuka. He up-rooted Rachyaraalla and placed on the 
throne in the Ginga country ( Gangavatl i. e., Gangevadi ) a 
prince of the nameofBhutarya. In an Inscription at Atakur no'ticed 
by Mr. Rice’ and recently published by Dr. Fleet,* one Butuga 
is represented to have killed a prince of the name of Racamalla 
and to have made himself master of the Ganga country. Butuga 

1 SrSvaija Belgola Insc,ript\ons, p. 21. 

2 Epi^rapbica Tudioa, Vol. 11, Fart XI, p. ITS. 
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BBfiisted Kannaradeva, i. e., Krs^ III, who is mentioned at the 
beginning of the Inscription, in destroying Eajaditya, the Cola 
king, and received a reward from him. Butuga is elsewhere 
called Butayya,’ and our Bhutarya is a Sanskritised form of this, 
while our Rachy&malla is clearly the Racamalla of the Ataknr 
Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s connection with the des- 
truction of H&camalla, and the rise of Butayya, is not mentioned. 
The reason probably is that it was not necessary to 
state the fact in that manner. But there can be no 
question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna and owed 
his elevation to him, since in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if he was his feudatory, and received a reward as from a 
master. The Pallava that Krsna is mentioned to have subdued, 
was probably the same as Dantiga, and Bappuka was perhaps 
another name of Rajaditya the Cola. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsnaraja ascend- 
ed the throne. He was called Akalavarsa also, as another prince 
of this dynasty bearing the name Krsna was. Here too the present 
grant clears up a difficulty. Misunderstanding a passage in the 
Karda grant, Krsna is made by writers on this dynasty to be an 
elder brother of Amoghavarsa, and another Krsna is brought in, 
who is identified with one of his younger sons, who never reigned, 
but is represented to have reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my 
Early History of the Deccan, I have given the true sense of the 
passage and shewn the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which 
gives the true relationship, and is perfectly clear on the points, 
was disregarded. But now this grant confirms the account in the 
Kharepatan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, 
Baddiga or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna 
who could have preceded or succeeded him ; and that the King 

who preceded him, was his nephew Gov inda IV, and the Krsna, 

who succeeded him, was his son. There was no other Krsna who 
followed this last and could be called Krsna IV according to any 
of our authorities.* 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

X My oorreotion ot the mistake about the two Krsnas was not noticed tiU 

very recently, though it was made more than eight years ago. Pot the 

98 I R. G, Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III.] 
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Jagattunga, the brother of KrsnarSia in whose name the 
grant of the village is made, must have died before him ; for 
the latter was succeeded by Kottiga, who appears to have been 
Krsnaraja’s step-brother according to the Karda grant ; and 
he was followed by the son of his brother Nirupama, 

Jagattuhga’s name therefore does not appear in the subse- 
quent history, hut those of his brothers who were probably his 
step-brothers, do. 

The name of the grantee ends in Appa or Apayya which shows 
that he was a Tailahga Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva 
school of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day, 
there are the followers of that school near Nagpur. The village 
Talapurumsaka, which was granted, was bounded on the East by 
another of the name of Madavatatara, on the South by the river 
Kandana, on the West by the village of Mohama or Mohama- 
grama, and on the North by Badhrira. Of these, Kandana is the 
river Kanbana, which has a course from the North-west of 
Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohamagrama is the 
Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chindwada District 
Badhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres- 
ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TKANSCRIPT 

I. 

n ^pinvi^n‘a[5!;T: i^qr- 

Atakur Inscription noticed above, is. on the wrapper of Part X of the 
Epigraphica Indica, issued in August last, referred to “ the time of 
KrsnalV.” I am, ho,vever, glad to see it has since attracted attention 
and the mistake has come to be tacitly acknowledged as such. For in 
Part XI of the same periodical issued in September last, i. o. only a month 
later, that same Inscription is published as “ Ataknr Inscription the 
time of Krsiia III,” 
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RiBnnjfRf ?TOI TT^Ti I 3T(^-iT^l>^i!T}. 

l5^r5rW^l^I^IW^^#»Tt ^DI ^ 11 c4+^5!^TFft^iT5ri' 

I ^qfii ^Hfq^spjpn^^^q' ri%r 

11 %iq?l®Irre^?i=t^q ^ XT, I qqj ^ 

niRTi gw ii 

^ I w ’^iT qgTS’^JR^qlq ^ q 'r^rqjriqsfqqj’q": 11 HWfr 

^rawitfqf Rgqf iqj5?j: «fi^nirp;^^q^; ^l»^TOq: I qf^IR^sRT^s^- 
WfM'i'VTrtl^TT^tq^ fqr i%im% \\ qfW!^i'^ riri a?q qg^ q.sqt g[q?q Hi- 
ll. first side. 

*wpTfTT,3qiq;rr: 1 3Ti?Hisr^ iq^H wi^^q fi^qRqi’sri^Hisipq^ %q3fiq- 

^iTii ^q- 

<Tm5rrqq^f^q??i^(^(^. ^ra^SHiHq.g | ^^(r,Pfq'^qHifi :^;q| 

gqiiRTput II Hfgqriqqg^t gqjqqR: wgw^qsqqri^iTfniVi'jr. I ^i qi^%- 
q>Rmq5^m ^Bsqqq sqqq « ^qi^SRi- 

qifRt wqqqan-qtnq^THiHjrPrjpp- 1 ^iT^-trfvj^i'gqrriHHTTq- 

^>WW[ii]qifTPqTgg?gg?rqiiqq;qrT^: sfi^oiTitqiHRq; || ^iqR%- 

5^q^q^; qfiqqqrgqw: i ar^qr,^: q ^iq^q f^inqiqrqqqq qrqi i n- 

f|Tfqqqiq;q''^r[^iqft;Hj:H^cr^iHq-Hi^q I Hiq.fqr- 

q q?;^ mwqnni#irrqqi fqqqq; f (fe)qq q^q ii fi^Ri^jqqqqiX^) 

^jfqgqqjrrfid q «qi?qt I t(h ^ ^iH^iqq-H^iiqiq'^^Fqi^iq; ii f^q f^- 
^ fqgw q<»iqi5Rqq fi^qg^ qqq^R^i^wiqqq: ' qq qqqqiqq- 
RaiWf.q(i qtfqJ^TM wgqqiH^: H W^iqqqqTWHqgqi^.?HI- 
”TOqf^^iq[qq®RqTq; i sfiqR^KwqqR^tfWsqiq; Ri'ir^Tq 
1% ^trtjus^ 11 ^i^qi^c5'qw«Tl^ ^^qrw iqqri^i qqf- 

I sTEqi^ qq^ mi^q '^'ij’i.fqqrqrqqt^qqriiq- 

II. second side. 

wqq^gqtq: sfw^iiifiqq ii qlfsoi?:i5i^qqri?RifqTq*^ii^^ gg; i 
q; i^twert: ^qiTRiqtqgsqq ii qii?’'n3qq^^iT?TmT#(?n) q- 

JERifit I iRTOf fq^qqsq: ^Rqqq?(rni) ii ^ q«i%^wq jq^- 

^qq^q \ s(fiq?5^ <q^ giq ^i^qqq'q^i u 
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ioi 


ii «r?n vrtn^- 

n f^fTFTPf II 

TRANSLATION. 

Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of the enemy of Mura ( Visnu) 
which, being placed on the jar-like breasts of LaksmI marked by 
particles of neotar-water, and on her face, proclaimed theentrance 
of the world on a joyous festival. And triumphant is the rampart- 
like shoulder of the conqueror of the three cities or of Tripura 
( Siva ), which is adorned by the colored figures impressed on it 
by the [ close contact of the ] cheeks of the daughter of the Moun- 
tain ( Parvatl ), and which thus bears as it were, through a regard 
for his beloved, an edict promising safety to the god of Love. 
There is the glorious god, the only ornament of the surface of the 
sky, the delight of the eyes of the three worlds, the friend of Love, 
the lord of the night-lotus plants, whose rays are full of nectar, 
whose diminished form, owing to his having given up his 
body for the gratification of the gods, is his ornament, and a part 
of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu — verily on account of 
his love for virtues. From him sprang forth on earth a race of 
princes like a stream of moonlight, which extended the series of 
the joys of the world as that blows open the series of night-lotuses, 
which destroyed the darknes,s of sin as that destroys the darkness 
of night, which spread in all quarters ( as that dees ), and which 
had unblemished adherents as that constituted the light half of a 
month.’ From that race which was like an ocean of milk, arose 
the family of Yadu, like a necklace of pearls, which like it had a 
matchless splendour, the leadership of which was gracefully 
borne by the dark-complexioned Hari v/hen he flourished, as the 
beauty of the central gem in that is borne by a sapphire when it 
is put in, which had indelible virtues, as that is firmly inter- 
woven with a string,* and which was the ornament of the world. 
In that family, the eternal Being became incarnate to destroy the 
crowds of Daityas who had grown tumultuous ; and members of 

1 The epithets here ere used in two senses, one of which is applicable to the 
family of the moon and the other to the moonlight. 

2 The epithets and 37fjn%f'PIW: have two aenies, 

one applicable to the family of Yadu and the other to the necklace of 
pearls, 
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that family belonging to the Satyakin clan became celebrated 
princes, because they were great. From that race sprang Eatta, 
the ornament of the surface of the earth, who killed the arrays of 
the elephants of his enemies ; after him the RSslrakuta family 
became known in the world by the name of [ his ] son RSstrakuta, 
From that [ family ] arose DcnLidurgga, who was a sun to the fog 
in the shape of the charming necklaces on the breasts of the wives 
of his enemies, and who having broken the unevennesses by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this one field with the 
shores of the four oceans for its boundaries. After him, his pater- 
nal uncle, King Krsnaraja, protected this earth, by the temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ) constructed by whom, the earth shines for ever as 
if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. He had a son of tl e 
name of Govindaraja. Sensual pleasures made him careless of 
the kingdom, and entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to 
his younger brother, Nimpama, he allowed his position as 
sovereign to become loose. From him who was called Kalivalla- 
hha, and who was the sportive rising mount of the moon in the 
shape of the triad of the white umbrellas, was horn Jagattunga, 
the lion who destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 
His son, to whom kings bowed, and who tortured the king of 
serpents by the heavy mass of his army, was that lord Nrpatuhga 
who founded Manyakheta which laughed down [ to scorn ] the 
city of the Indra of the gods, in order as it were to humble the 
pride of the gods. His son, the prosperous Krsnaraia, became for 
a long time the lord of the earth, who spoke pleasant words, 
frightened the Gurijara, destroyed the egregious pride generated 
by prosperity of the arrogant Lata f king ], was the preceptor who 
charged the Gaudas with the vow of humility, and deprived the 
people on the sea coast of their sleep, and whose command was 
honoured (obeyed ) by the Andhra, the Kalihga, the Ganga, and 
the Magadha waiting at his gate. He had a son, known as 
Jagattunga, who was a nectar-rayed [moon] to the eyes of women. 
He was taken to heaven by the Creator without his having got 
the Kingdom, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly 
damsels. Indraraja his son protected the earth ; it was from a 
fear as it were of the indignity likely to be caused [ in future ] by 
his beauty that the god of Love, even before, reduced his body to 
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ashes through pride, by means of the fire of the wrath of the wielder of 
the Pinaka (Siva). From him was born Amoghavarsa, as Rama was 
from Dasaratha, the greatness of whose power was shown by the 
breaking of a terrible bow of Rudra' and who (like him) was the great 
store-house of beauty. He hav ing immediately gone to heaVen, 
as if through affection for his father, his younger brother, the 
ornament of the world of men, and the source of the sportive 
pleasures of love, known by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the 
kingdom. And he, too, with his intelligence fettered by the 
chains of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; and his limbs becoming enfeebled as his consti- 
tution was deranged on account of the aggravation of the mala- 
dies, and the constituents of the [political] body becoming non- 
coherent, as the subjects were discontented through the aggrava- 
tion of the vices,®* and his innate strength and prowess becoming 
neutralized, he met with destruction. Then the king Amcgbavarsa, 
son of Jagattunga, the first among the thoughtful or wise, the sea 
of the nectar of whose words was unfailing, being entreated by 
the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatne.ss of the sovereignty 
of the Rattas and also pro npted by the god, the wielder of the 
Pinaka ( Siva ), who desired the prosperity of the family of Hari 
( Krsna ), ascended the throne of heroes. From that sovereign 
lord was born a son, tiie king Krsnaraja, who, though a boy, exercised 
power in the wo'-ld and was the lord, and was verily Kumara, 
Saktidhara, and Svamin.®* His enemies transgressing his com- 
mand which was the wide moat that protected the great city in 
the shape of the soveroigney of the Ratvas, themselves fell down. 
He, SrI-Valiabha, killed on this earth the wicked Dantiga and 
Bappka, who were as it were Madhu and Kaiiabha, again grown 
insolent for the torment of men. He planted as it were in a 
garden in the field of the Gangas the holy tree of Bhutarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree of Eachyamalla. While his 

1 has two senses. 

S The epithet &c., has two senses, one physical and the other poli- 
tical. So also in is to be taken in two senses, one fitting 

with the physical interpretation and the other with the political. 

3 These are three of the names of the god Kartikoya. The Words are to be 
interpreted also m their ordinary sense as aboYe> 
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prowess, which was like heat and which destroyed numbers of 
Gahgas hts enemies, as that ( heai; ) dries up the stream of the 
Ganges, was glowing, what wonder is there if the Pallava Anthiga 
( Dantiga ? ) who was beaten, was reduced to a sad condition as 
fragrant leaves are by heat’ ? On hearing of the conquest of the 
strongholds in the South simply by means of his angry glance, 
the hope about Kalanjara and Citrakuta dropped away from the 
heart of the Gurjjara. All the feudatories from the eastern to the 
western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Sirhhala 
bowed to him from the fear of being severely punished, though he 
himself was obedient to his father. By his bodily form, which 
had a dark glossy colour, long arms, and broad and massive chest, 
and by his virtuous deeds, which were the nectar-water that fed 
the creeper in the shape of hi.s fame, knowing him to be an excel- 
lent man ( or Visnu ) to deliver the earth ( or bring out the sub- 
merged earth ), his father, the best of sages, who had attained the 
object of life, vanished into the peaceful abode. When the festi- 
val consequent on the coronation of the beloved of Sri (prosperity), 
who had greatly frightened Hari ( husband of Sri ), in which 
celestial damsels danced, and ihe heavenly Rsis pronounced 
their benedictions, was over, the quarters as girls, which began to 
tremble at his preparation to exact tribute, as those should mani- 
fest lov^ and tremor at his preparation to take their hand, became 
pleasing to him in consequence of their obs.'?rving the proper time 
for paying it of their own accord, as those should be dear in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
themselves.* 

He, the King Akalavarsadeva, the highest lord, the 
sovereign lord of kings, the highest ruler, a great 
devotee of Mahesvara, Prthvivallabha, the favourite of Sarva 
( Siva ), who meditated on the feet of the prosperous Amogha- 
varsadeva, the highest lord, the sovereign lord of kings, the 
highest ruler, being well, commands the men of his country : " Be 
It known to you, that for the enhancement of the holy fame of my 
younger brother, Jagattungadeva, who is dearer to me even than 


1 There is a play hero on the words “ Gahg.i ’’ and “ Pallava.” 

2 Two senses here throughout. 
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iwy life, I have, living in the capital Manyakhsia, granted on the 
fifth of the dark half of Vaisi,kha of the year Sfirvari, when eight 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed from the time of the 
Saka king, with the feeling that this grant of land may fulfil the 
wishes of Jagattunga, as if it were his, — Jagattunga, who has 
surpassed Laksmana, by serving his eldest brother with incom- 
parable devotion, the god of Love by his beauty, and Hama (and) 
the son of Dharma by his good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by his 
lustre, and the lion by his bravery — to Risiyappa, originally 
living in Nandi vardhana, belonging to the BharadvSja Gotra, 
student of the Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and Kata, the 
son of Bhailla, and conversant with the Vedas and the 
subsidiary treatises, the village of Talapurumsaka, situated 
in NSgapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set 
aside and the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain 
and gold, with the flaws in the measurment ( measuring rod ), and 
mishaps ( due to fortune ),' with all its produce, up to its four 
previously known boundaries, and to be respected as long as the 
Sun and the Moon last, in the manner of a Brahman-gift. To the 
east of it is a village of the name of Madavatatara, to the south, 
the river KandanS, to the west the village Mohama [ and ] to the 
north the village of Badhrlra. No one should obstruct Ri§iya- 
payya while he cultivates Talapurumsaka, having these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed ; and he who will obstruct will incur the five great 
sins. Moreover : — ‘ He who takes away the land that has been 
given away by himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure, and 
wallows there along with his ancestors. Ramabhadra again and 
again entreats future kings that they should from time to time 
protect this bridge of virtue, which is common to all kings’. ” 
Engraved by Yogr&stya, the brother of Cevananvera. 

1 This, I think, is the proper translation of the phras® or 

vvhioh occurs almost in all grants, but the correct or appro- 
priate sense of which, does not seem to have been yet found out. By 
inserting this expression, the grantor absolves himself from all responsibi- 
lity about loss consequent upon a mistake in the measurement and upon 
changes due to adverse natural occurrences or the “doings of God" as 
they are oalled. 

39 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. Ill, 
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OF THE RAOTRAKUTA 

DEOLI PLATES OF ZRgNA III OF SAKA-SAlIiVAT 862. 
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[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume V, 1898-99, k). 188ff.] 

The oopper-platee, a traoscript and translation of udiich aza 
given below, were found in a well in Deoli, dbout 10 miles south- 
west of Wardha near Nagpur. They were first pubHished me 
in VoL XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boya} 
Asiatic Society.' Tne Editor of the Epigraphia IndioA having 
procured the original plates from the Secretary of the Society sod 
having got a new facsimile prepared, I now publish a revised edi> 
tion of my ps^r on those plates. 

The plates are three in number, each being about one foot in 
length and about eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is 
engraved on one side of the first plate, on both sides of the second 
and on one side of the third. The letters are carefully and well 
fbraed in the first part, but in the latter the work it negligently 
done, and in consequence several letters look aKke. The 
bears a figure of Siva.* 


1 This paper i 4 printed hero immediately before the present article. [N.B.ITJ 
t Dr. Gerson da Cunha was good enough to send mo the plates and seal for 
esatnioation. The seal is soldered on the two ends of a copper ring, which 
is 4^4’ in diameter and about thick. The ring had been already out 
When I received the plates. The seal is of square shape, like dtat ot the 
Karda plates of Kakka II (InJ. Ant, Vol. XII, p, *63). It measgces * 3/A' 
both ways and bears, in relief; a seated, figufe of «va which faces the 
front and holds a snake in each hand. On Siva’s proper right are. from top 
to bottom, an image of Gapapati, a Cauri and a lamp; and on his proper 
left the goddess Pgrvatl riding on a lion, and below her a Syastik*,' At 

’’I**’* ^ rthadasya, in which 

Arthada, the giver of wealth, must be taken as a synonym of Akaiavarea 

boiXr'^r * of t^e seal passes a 

or er of various indistinct emblems, among which a Lihga and ap elephant- 

Me'" sT“. "" "p’'''" 
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' OP-WfE JUS 

< • • 

4MtMi4t)til6D ls'« tSitetrtier :|moou'neli)i: iSte erant of a 7*iltoKCi 

and dtiiated in tba dlMiicrt 
<i)f 7^ii?^|fS8#fi>^i7and!i'ardb '%> « 'B^abman named ftibiaiiqpa bt 
mi^^Niqpi^3aa fn.^ dlnd«T), of «te Teifio sehools of Vftjin ^ 
‘Kiifiva ah& kt Me KMMulViia ^S-diML Tlie «tMit wte ntade 

ni, Or Aiaavarsa of the Bsstmkuta fomily 4n the natam 
of hie tHrothtr Aigattahgfa X H. 48 f. tind'Sl ), iMh!le eteyfsg at Ms 
Mptthl ‘M-MitiraSchffta *( 1. 46 f. ), In Ihe year 862, e]^[>hred, of the 
Bake era, OOraMphttHns: to tHC>-41 A. 7>., on the 6th TtChi of the 
darkhMf of Taitikha, the cyclic fear being S&rvarin (1. 47 f.). 

Ihe gehealogy of Krsna IIL is thus given. — 



8. IndratSja. 


11. Amoabavar^a. 


8. Amotiavarfa. 10. OovialarBja. 12. E^fllar&ja. 


This grant clears up several doubts and dilBoulties as regards 
the genealogy of the R&strakutas. In the first place, the Bistra^ 
huta family is eaid to have sprung from the S&tyaki branch of the 
Yidava race and to be known by the name of Tuhga ( verse 6 }. 
The genealogy begins with Dantidurga (v. 8), asit was he who 
.aoquired for his family the supreme soveredgnty of MaharSstca os 
ttw Deccan, .the limits of which were the Narmada in the North 
ASid the ihihgablmdra in the South. Be was succeeded by his 


1 It deeervei to be noted that the samee of the village granted and of ita 
boundaries hhd dittriot,-a8 well as those of ihe donee and of his father, 
MtatS, CHAta and native village, ate engraved on erasures. Hence the 
nnhes fetariWttbdarries of ySfajniruihfi^a are difficult to tend fed 
.ll!Mklfein.-^toBct« fatbgahe>£dlm of the £pi«»pttiadndiea.lK.'^.iH,] 
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paternal uncle Krsna I, who is represented to hav« decorated 
earth with many temples of Siva, which looked like the Eail&ea 
mountain (v. 9). I have shown In my Early Historjr of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja, and have said that it 
was perhaps the Kailasa itself. I shoud have said that it could be 
no other than the Zailisa. For, if the demigods saw it while 
moving in the sky in their aerial oars, and were struck with its 
beauty, as stated in the Baroda Inscription, the temple must have 
had a carved exterior ; i. e., it must have been a temple entirely cut 
out from the rock,and not a mere cave temple without an architec- 
tural exterior. There is one such only at Ellora, and that is the 
Kailasa. The comparison, made in the present grant, of the 
temples constructed by Krsnaraja with Kailasa, points, I believe, 
in the same direction 

The circumstances under which Dhruva Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda II are distinctly given. Sensual plessures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom; and, entrusting the 
affairs of the state to his younger brother, he allowed the sove- 
reign power to drop away from his hands (v. 10). Nothing parti- 
cular is stated about Govinda III or Jagattunga. His son, 
known as Araoghavarsa, the great patron of the Digambara Jainas 
is here called Nrpatunga ( v. 12), which name is found in s Jains 
work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, is 
mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Krsna II, who is also known by the name 
of Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and 
several particulars are given about him. He frighten- 
ed the Gurjara, destroyed the pride of Lata, taught humility to 
the Gaudas, and his command was obeyed by the Ahga, the 
Kalihga, the Gangs and the Magadha (v. 13). As this KrsnarSja 
was not the reigning prince, whom the writer of the charter 
might be suspected of flattering, and as the grant is not reticent 
about the faults also of some of the other princes, this account 
may be relied on sws true. Akalavarsa is represented as a power- 
ful prince in the Pratasti at the end of the Uttara Purina of the 
Jainas also. The L&i^ prince alluded to seems to have belonged 
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to the Gujrat branch of the Ristraku^a family, which was found- 
ed in the time of Govinda III or Jagattuhga, who assigned the 
prorluoe of LSta, that be had conquered, to his brother Indra. 
AkSlavar^ the grandson of Jagattuixga, seems thus to have 
humbled or uprooted his kinsmen of the L&ta country. 

Jagattuhga was the name of Ak&lavarsa's son. From the mere 
fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was supposed to 
have been a reigning prince; and following others, I stated In the 
first English edition of my Early History of the Deccan that he 
became king after his father. But from a number of oircum- 
stanoes it soon appeared to me that he could not have been an 
actual king, and in the Marathi edition of the work I corrected 
that statment. This inference of mine has now baen confirmed by 
the grant before us, in which he is represented to have been taken 
away by the creator to heaven without having succeeded to the 
throne, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly damsels 
who had heard of his beauty (v. 14). Akalavarsa was thus suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Indra III, the son of Jagattunga. 

There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince, named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra III. He 
is not mentioned by name or as a king in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Ebarepatan grant ; 
while in the tb'rd and only other grant which gives us information 
about the twoprinoes,there is a mistake which has led al< writers on 
the subject to drop Govinda IV altogether and regard Amoghavar^ 
as the only prince. But the grant before us clears the difficulty. 
Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as “ having immediately gone to 
heaven, as if through affection for his father ” ( v. 17 ). Ho 
reigned therefore for a very short time ( for a year, as stated in 
the Bhadana grant published after this ), aod hence is not noticed 
in the Sangli grant. 

The next prince, Govinda IV, is of course highly praised in 
his Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be 
a prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses ( v. 18 \ The Ehare- 
patan grant agrees with it in speaking of him as “ the abode of 
the dramatic sentiment of love " and ag “ surrounded by women." 
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Our errant arn'ses also with that found at Sharepatan in re- 
prasenting his successor as a very virtuous prince. His name was 
Amoghavaraa, and he was the son of Jagattuhga, and conse* 
ijuently the uncle of Govinda IV. He assumed the throne, being 
entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought there was 
ttcne dse able to maintain the power of the ESsirakutas ( v. 19 ). 
The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name, whirfi was Baddlga. 
He was assisted in the government of the kingdom by hie son 
Ersna Ilf, who was engaged in wars with his neighbours and 
subjugated Dantiga and Vappuka { v. 22 ). He uprooted RadiyA- 
mslla end placed on the throne in the Gfihga country (Gfingapfith 
i. e. Gahgavadi ) a prince of the name of BhutSrya ( v. 23 ). In 
tin Inscription at Atakur, noticed by Mr. Rice' and 'published by 
Dr.Meet,* one Butuga is represented to have killed a prince of the 
name of R&camalla and to have made himself master of the 
O&hga country. Butuga assisted Eannardeva, i. e., Krsna III, 
is mentioned at the beginning of the Inscription, in destroy- 
ing Rajaditya, the Cola king, and received a reward from him. 
Butuga is elsewhere called Butayya,’ and our BhutSrya is a 
Sanskritised form of this, while our Rachyamalla is clearly the 
Rsosmalla of the Atakur Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s 
connection with the destruction of Racamalla and the rise of 
Butayya are not mentioned. The reason probably is that it was 
not necessary to state the fact in that manner. But there can be 
BO question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna Ilf, and owed 
his elevation to him, since, in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if his feudatory and received a reward as from a master. 
The name of the Pallava whom Krena III is stated to have sub- 
dued was Anniga (v. 24). Who the Dantiga and Vappuka were, 
iihat he put down, it is difficult to say ; but the former name was 
borne by some Pallava rulers of Kancl. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsna III 
ascended the throne { v. 28 ). He was called AkSlavarsa also, as 


1 Inscriptions at Sravaea-Belgola, p. 21. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 173. 
yind. Ant,Vol.Xn, p. 370. 
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the other prinoee o' this dynasty, hearing' the name Krspa, were. 
Here too the present grent clears up a difficulty. Misunder- 
standing a passage in the Karda grant, Krsna HI is made by 
■writers on this dynasty to ba an elder brother of Amoghavarsa, 
and another Krsna is brought in, who is identified with one of 
his younger sons, who rever reigned, but is represented to have 
reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my Early History of the 
Deccan I have given the true sense of the passages and shewn 
the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which gives the true 
relationship and is perfectly clear on the points, was disregarded. 
But now the present grant confirms the account in the Kharepa- 
tan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, Baddiga 
or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna who could 
have preceded or succeeded him ; the king who preceded him was 
his nephew Govinda IV ; and the Krsna who succeeded him was 
his son. There was no other Krena, who followed this last and 
could be called Krsna IV, according to any of our authorities. 

Jagattuhga, the brother of Krsna III, in whose name the grant 
of the village is made, must have died before him ; for the latter 
was succeeded by Khottiga. who appears to have been Krsnsraja’s 
step-brother according to the Karda grant, and he was followed 
by the son of his brother Nirupama. Jagattunga's name there- 
fore does not appear in the subsequent history, but those of his 
brothers who were probably his step-brothers. 

The name of the grantee ends in appa, or apayys; which shows 
that he was a Southern Brahman. He belonged to the K&nva school 
of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day there are fol- 
lowers of that school near Hagpur. The village Talapuruihsaka, 
which was granted, was bounded on the East by another of the 
name of [ MfidStadhindhara ], on the South by tne river [Kanhanfi], 
on the West by the village of (MohamaJ or (Moharoa] gjSma , and 
on the North by [ Vadhrlra] { 1. 56 f. ). Of these, Kanbar fi is the 
present river of the same name, which has a course from the 
North-west of Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mobami^- 
grSma is the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chind- 
wada District, about 50 miles to the North-west of Nagpur ; and 
Vadhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres- 
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ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TRANSCRIPT.' 

First Plate. 

% erf' [ 11* 3 ^ [ei]n5?R[?39^5ra«Pm: 5inc: I 

^ II [ ^* ] 

M *rrTir«r%:'’ i f5r:>i<i[Jn?T4oriMcicfg3^fi<»iciicji:twi^: r?twi g®r- 

fjRim 

^ ^ II [ ^# ] fg^iqtiRr ?p?f'-4^- 

I ^1- 

v» [i^jrjwi? ^ 5i'^r?i^5T^5 siiSR^ i%,%Fi^ ii 

[ Y* ] ew^[?5> 

^ u ['^=i:] 35[n]^- 

I 5155RF ^nfr 


1 From Dr, Hultzsch's ink-impresBions. 
3 Bead 4 Read 

6 Bead 7 Bead 


2 Expressed by a symbol. 
6 Read 
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a ^i^ gt»i g f^[5]^;'^ II [ <t* 3 [ajpn- 

^ II [ ‘^* 3 . 
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SECOND PLATE ; FIRST SIDE, 
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%fipBl=qr^ II [«|0#] [%3- 

smi 311^ 


II [I’l*] ?r??jg!nsR^r 
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S^ 3C*r]»I>.s53<ll5l^ qWoin5^%W ^15^3 5SI'^ (I ^• 

%o ?k2«fiiTtr snsnsiT l ^sn i g<i i <4 gi jjw i I sTONt[n]sfii’^n- 
sifsunr^- 


V<«rM?nFfV< 'i^^i ii [svi*] 

enjjfam^ ffcT si^- 

’(S. l[^3^: fffsnnn^?i%: i ^'’snswrei^sr: !%!%;% f^t- 

lunareh^w vrren ii [ 3 ^- 

I STJSIR^- 

[f »T<^ ^[?i33'- w 3 ^ »J 

C 3 C?r3^i’WtNW^'‘' 

1 Read ^1^:. * Read 3 Read 

4 Read 5 Read ^t. 

6 The Ak^ara j Is entered above the line. 7 Rend 

8 Read a^t fOT. * Read 10 Read 

11 Read /%i^, 12 Read 

K> ( R. Q. Bbandarkar’a WorkA Vol. III. ] 
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1 Bead 8 Bead 3 Bead 5r%°, 
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S^(t) [*it 3 'ff5TT?i^?:[^]2n 

VO ?^l[^5sg'if^tW3ra^>«r i ?rf?^ jt 5[^]w 

C^]f^r ^t=% ?5?f ira[:]'' sRffiT^rwRi: ftTi<S: f^( ii 

^[^]t^[^]w(ti^- 

V? JT^Rc^Trj^FrJ^rf^EJ^ijf: ??gJTT^^*nT^R»5r5f5Jift?rrt'‘ ii [^c#] 
?T ^ q?:[*i]- 

vv i^'ajtcTT i m [i] i-^ 

'*% 3^1 €s^'[%]3' 53^iiTq-[^]i'RWf?n«T[’»??^g n]; 

^i^Ler] q«Tt [«fi]*n[s5T]- 

Third Plate. 

v'j [%#] v^^wr5fi?m3[;?r]^W%'3'2(0f i^wji^- 

[ 5 ] ^.TlsilTff- 

vc [Tf^i]jfpjTfTl^Ti'^?5'T=jr^^° m !n[®r>'^f^ 

vrw]: «fi[R]- 

11 =q a vtihk f«fRr 

Pl^TRt [»l]i% f^i 

'^e [c5?-‘RjJn Hi[?5i^]'n’ [ITJ^W: 3n”| 

^fi[HXr^]«r ^ w[^]- 

H'l »»r f%ft u 

[^^*] ST^sTTM^f^Rr *RI 



1 Read !T?y»H. 2 Road 3 Read 

4 The lower dot of the Visarga after *R is missing. 5 Read (Thfrf. 


6 Read trWW?°. 7 Read 8 Head nnpjwnn, 

9 Bead 10 Read ^a^aptft. 11 Read asif^, 

1* Bead 

13 Read ttt?StT5T'-. The sign after 3T in qrfi?q3T may be intended for the 

JihTBmSlTy8> 


14 Bead 


^5' RlSTHAKUT A DEOLI PtATlB ( REVISED ) 

« • • 

’fT- 

^'• ’T[rTM^]‘ ?r[5^]rq#Rf^: 

MM f^[®^]%3;^wFnv??T: i 'ir^r^ra?^r[^>rRs?T% 5T[R]P^t i ^ 

M^ [^*1 [*ri^'i5T>ipRi3 ram \ t 

7WT?T: [JTT^jVTH! I 3‘- 

H'S ^[TfT. ^ 

^jTrT; 

Mi [^f #3 *tR^^i«iih: [^]i*i[:]® ??s«i s?n[vT]- 

H ?r TJjftir'I tr?T- 

Vi%: It n ^ ^ ?[T]rT 

I M %ivf ^[R]- 

5(0 r^pt: M? II [^ »*] ?n*Tif^*i ^ 

4r![^] ’nc5^^t m{^-. t ^- 

%,’i ’Tn%[Jr]: vtfiSfVfST^f TiWHij: ii [^i*] 

[^rrsTT] ^ilvi^]- 
ra[(%#i-]i% [n^] 

Translation. 

[The first 28 verses are identical with verses 1-8, 10-15, 15-21, 
24, and 26-33 of the Karhsd plates, and have been already transla- 
ted above, pp. 285 ff., and also in the Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. IV, 
pp. 286 ff.l 

(Line 43.) And he, the Paramabhatt&raka Mah&rSjftdhiraja 
Paramesvara, the great devotee of Mahesvara ( Siva ), the prospe- 
rous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallabha, the prosperous Yallabhana- 
^ rendradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Paramabhattfiraka 
MahSrajadhiraja Paramesvara, the prosperous Amoghavarsadeva, 
— being well, commands all the people of his country. — 

(L. 46.) “Be it known to you that, while staying in the prosper- 
ous capital Manyakheta, when eight hundred and sixty-two years 
have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, on the fifth Tithi of 

the dark (half) of Vaisakha falling in the year Sarvarin, for the 

1 Read sjij-® 2 Read 

3 Read ; the upper dot of the Visarga is missing. 

4 Instead of this 4 read |, 5 Read ^ 
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enhanoement of the holy fame of (my) younger brother, the 
prosperous Jagattuhgadeva, who is dearer to me even than ( my ) 
life,— 

(Verse 29.) “Let this grant of land fulfil the wishes of that 
Jagattunga who has always surpassed Laksmana in serving (his) 
eldest brother with incomparable devotion, the god of love by (his) 
beauty, the well-known lovable son of Dharma (i. e. Yudhisthira) 
by (his) good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by (his) lustre, and the 
lion by (his) bravery; — 

( L. 51. ) “With this intention I have given to Bisiyappa, 
who has come from Nandivardhana, belongs to the Bh&radv&ja 
Gotra, is a student of the Vaji-Kahva Sakha, ( is ) 
the son of Bhailla, and is conversant with the Vedas and their 
subsidiary treatises, the village named Talapuruihsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set aside, with 
the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain and gold, with 
the flaws in measurement and inflictions of fate, with all the 
produce, up to (its ) four previously known boundaries, (and)' 
to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as long as the 
moon and the sun endure, in the manner of a gift to a Brahman.” 

( L. 55. ) To the east of it ( is ) the village named [ Madata- 
dhlndhara]; to the south the river [ Kanbana ] ; to the west the 
village of [ Mohama ] ; ( and ) to the north the village of 
[ Vadhrira ]. 

( L. 57. ) No one should cause obstruction to Bisiyapayya 
while he cultivates Talapuruihsaka, defined by these four 
boundaries, causes ( it ) to be cultivated, enjoys (it) or causes (it) 
to be enjoyed. And he who causes obstruction will incur the 
five great sins; for it is said : — 

( V. 30. ) “ He who takes away land that has been given by 
himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure and is cooked ( in 
hell ) together with ( his ) ancestors.” 

( V. 31. ) “ Rsmabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, ( which is ) common to ( all ) kings.” 

( L. 61. ) Engraved by Yolgrastya], the brother of [ Cejv&na* 
[nvera]. 



TWO SETS OF RASTilAKUTA COPPER-PLA.TES 

• ♦ • 

FROM THE NA VASARI DISTRICT. 

[ Ftom the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 253ff. J 

See the Prefatory note at the commencement of the Article 
on page 293, ante. — N. B. U. 

These sets wore forwarded to the Society by the Baroda 
Government and made over to me for transcription and transla- 
tion. On reading them I found they were the same as those shewn 
by the Baroda Diwan to Mr. H. H. Dhruva Mr. Druva published 
a transcript of them with remarks in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, but did not give a trsnslation. I have 
got Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar to prepare one for this paper, 
and now submit it to the Society. 

Each of the plates is 13 inches long and 9 broad. As in the ease 
of the Wardha plates, the first has the Inscription on one side, the 
second on both, and the third on one. The seal has the figure of 
Siva on it. Each of tnese sets records the grant of a village to a 
Prahman, made by Indra, the son of Jagattunga and grandson of 
Krsna or Akalavarsa, of the Rasirakuta dynasty of Manyakheta, on 
the seventh of the bright half of Phalguna. when 836 years of the 
Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being Yuvan. The grantee 
in B, is a Brahman, of the name of Siddhapabhatta, son of Venna- 
pabhatta of the Laksmana Gotra, and student of the Madhyam- 
dina School of the Vajasaneya or white Yajurveda ; and the 
village conveyed is Tenna in the Lata country. In A, the grantee’s 
name is Frabhakarabhatta, son of Ranapabhatta of the same Gotra 
and Veda as the other, and the village conveyed is Umbara in 
the Lata country. 

The Rfistrakutas belonged, according to this charter also, to 
the Satyaki branch of ?he Yadavas, and the genealogy given in 
it begins with Dantidurga, the first paramount sovereign of the 
dynasty. He was succeeded by his uncle Krsna. The name of 
Krsna’s immediate successor, Govinda II, is omitted, undoubted- 
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ly because, as stated in the Wardha grant, he was addicted to 
sensual pleasures and left the government to his brother Niru- 
pama. Nirupama’s exploit, given in other grants, is mentioned 
here also, viz., his having captured the white state umbrella of 
the king of Kosala and another of a Northern prince. This 
Northern prince was the king of the Vatsas whose capital was 
KausambI, the modern Kosam, near Allahabad. 

Dhruva Nirupama was followed by Jagattuhga, of whom the 
only thing said is, that he honoured the Brahmans. His son, who 
is elsewhere known by the name of Amoghavarsa and Nrpatuhga, 
is here called SrI-Vallabha. He is represented to have re- 
established the glory of his family which had been diminished by 
the Calukyas, and to have parched or fried the Calukyas as if 
they were grains of gram. These Calukyas must have been the 
Eastern Calukyas of Vengi. 

His son, who succeeded him, was Krsnaraja, elsewhere called 
Akalavarsa and Subhatunga Of his fights with the Gurjara, old 
men used to say when there were heavy showers and rainbows 
during the rainy-season, “ thus did he in anger draw his bow 
which was covered over with a network of jewels darting forth 
rays, and thus did he rain down his arrows. ” If in 836 Saka, 
the date of the grant, it was old men that thus described his 
wars with the Gurjara king, those wans must have taken place 
about twenty-five or thirty years before 836 Saka. Akalavarsa, 

we know from other sources, came to the throne about 797 Saka. 

• 

Krsnaraja had a son of the name of Jagattuna who married 
LaksmI, the daughter of Ranavigraha, son of Kokkalla, king of 
Cedi. The issue of this marriage was Indraraja, whose other 
name was Nityavarsa. He is represented to have meditated on 
the feet of the glorious Akalavarsa and not on those of his father 
Jagattunga. As this expression is used with reference to the 
immediate predecessor on the throne of the reigning king, 
Indra succeeded his grandfather and not his father. And thus 
inference is, as we have seen, confirmed by an express statemejat 
in the Wardha grant. 

Indra residing usually at his capital Manyakheta, had, when 
he made these two grants, gone to Kurundaka for the festival 



3*0 BiStBAZUTA BAVASABI OOPtERPtA*rES 

* * * 

on account of his Pattabandha, which probably was the coronation 
festival. On that occasion he weighed himself against gold and 
gave away twenty lacks and a half of drammas, and granted 
Kurundaka and other villages, and restored four hundred others, 
which had been confiscated by previous princes. 

The fact that Indra, the reigning sovereign at Manyakhetia, 
granted villages in the Lata country, and no'; a member of the 
Lata branch of the Rascrakata family, which was founded in the 
time of Govinda III, and of which we have several grants, raises 
the presumption that that branch had ceased to exist or 
been put an end to before this time. The earliest 
grant of that branch, known as the Baroda grant, is 
dated Saka 734, and was issued by Karka, the son of Indra, who 
was the first LSta prince or chief.' The second is that known as 
the Kavi grant, which was issued by Govinda, the son of Karka, 
and is dated Saka 749.^ The third is another Baroda grant, dated 
Saka 757, and issued by Dhruvaraja, the son of Karka, the brother 
of the last Govinda.* The fourth is that issued by Dhruva, the 
grandson of this Dhruvaraja, and dated Saka 789.‘ The fifth 
is in my possession. It was issued in the same year as the fourth, 
by Dantivarman, the brother of Dhruva. Up to the description 
of Dhruva it agrees almost word for word with the fourtk The 
sixth was issued in Saka 810 by Krsna or Akalavarsa, who appears 
to have been a son of Dantivarman.* We have no grant of a later 
date of any prince of this family ; but the next fGujarat Rastra- 
ku^ grant is that issued by a vassal of Krsna II, or Akalavarsa 
of the main branch, or by Krsna II himself in Saka 832.® • And in 
the grants before us we have his grandson and successor assigning 
villages in the same country in the year Saka 836. 


1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 292-303; Ind. Ant., Vol. 
Xn, p. 162. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 144 ff. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, pp. 196 ff. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, pp. 179 ff. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 65 ff. 

6 EPigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 52 ff. 
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It would tlius appear that the province of Lata was resumed by 
the RistrakUtas of M&nyakheta after 810 Saka and before 832, i. e., 
in the time of Krsna II or Akalavarsa. And this is confirmed by 
what we find stated in the Wardha plates, where Krsnaraja or 
Ak&lavarsa is represented to have “ put an end to the arrogance 
of the lord of L&ta.” And from the grants. No. 4 and No. 5, we 
see that the Rastrakutas of Lata were not on terms of peace with 
their kinsmen of the main branch. One of them, Dhruva, who 
issued the second Baroda grant of Saka 757, is represented in 
those grants to have been killed in a battle with Vallabha, and 
his son to have recovered his lost kingdom. This Vallabha must 
have been Amoghavarsa I, the son of Govinda III. 

The village Tenna is identified with Tena which is situated in 
the Navsari district, and Umbara may be the modern Bagumbru, 
with the prefix Bag. 


TRANSCBH'T 

B 

I 


dR5?fT 
II 


JJT: II I 


«?irrgTJ 5 11 aifer msnsiiTT- 

^ sriq" JT9r 5rr?rfi sptr- 


41 [ R. G. Ebandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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rAsteakuta NAVASATI COPPeKPLAT^ES 

jnTi%: 

I =5if^?H4^i5i55vr: sa%^- 

<h'<,r»iw- 

jwrsmw II fc?i-^qr4 ^ 3^f% 

^ JT^^sir I 

srfSTTf^TJTw;: ^^ft(5:=^r) trt *r^*TOl^ 

S^OI II arr^t: ^n- 

5 ^r 5 r!T ^ 

5r(f^5TP^rfi; 1 3T^firi •^ftnf^si: 
fTR'Wi'^rer'S' 

^r'^KCvT^TcS^sj'irK^ friJR^rf II f^r smfSrsrg^ 
5Srf55TJt|iTf: ^5 r4 

f^?5riTfcrr7 w- ii^nrriT^cTCfr'-Trfi^'r? f^gsTj-. 

i^ri'^sjr^rsTJftr- 

f^: sfsiTrraftitr. 11 f^^4^J^Rg[^^Fg[;TWii?n^f|^?TJTR' 
’ETHi^^fpr^fTPcT^f- 

IJ. — First eide. 

II ^r^:(^:) ' " 

5=^^^r: J=5pr fe?fi 'nf^'ra^ fg®r- 

*N 

?5f«rT5rff?T 1 TT% 

=57'frcri%q'i?7'- 

5T ^cTirTTsf II 3m|Tf jfi iWT 

M ^3 tnn:m»T^r3T?rd; ii ?T«f^piF:'4T 
g^r; i gi^iftf^rsc 

I , Ip? 

5=^iTi 5fi^^f^pr<^nT^d: II ?T^f5ff^^^^r5=^i-?rr^fH5E- 
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’7ft- 

?I^ II 3'?Tfrffintf<ciT3iT5y5r(Sff s^- 

W^- 

P'TS: 

ftl% 

3% 2}^4c«r7rs^r»i4 3f(’»’Tf th-: 

5r?5r(^)i^ II 37- 

31/4 3T(5ictim( 4ft-p^7 ?t^TTi^>7ft^lT'^^';7V. «fW'T^- 

I ic^STfR 

ftT3r^’siirB?T^7fr3r^4Tf%>rrf4^4557fl ii 

'37r?r?c#^iir 

?:: . I. r4<7(?4: «7^45 5Tf^^l?e?lt TR^Eir^TWf^: ft{%: 
^TT^Jfl-'TR^JT ft5I%* 

.^f^vrrR: II 4$r cffTT ^TcflrTO7<^: ^’^15^- 
’7f^ir4i' 7141 ^fr- 

II. — Second side. 

7oiftrirf7g7r77^%4r'’'d7: islmTir^ i ^mrf^cr^-ftpnr 
srgET: 7T(?T)54ffT ■ 

JWftr ftRi55: <7^8?% *T«^««l II 
5(irJT<jrr34r^6j(^)7^i7r' 

^ftRT«(i7mrfti7?!77r 55^: I TTifafg- 

g=^^T(%7!f ftr 

^ftft?r ’rftftrf^ ^ 3i>rg^^»T4^: ii =Ei37^f^rasi^ri^iffw- 

qW ^r«7W7r4- 

^ftsi’tEt’TSSP^'^' 1 *741% ^ftrsrw: ^iF;T7ftJ7ftcTsfftn 

"T faw u T T Tfft r! II 44? 7r^g7ffcri%«RT47ff^oji^'si»T- 

*r^ ^'b'ifti«n<iw- t ^ Tj^rawswri' 

7I7T f4i|;'7t 
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^ jpFSlWf =? fh^rtp II SRT^rt- 

srtsR 


fe?fJr 5 «rr i ^ ii 

'iTacrJT^- 



5 rq?:^»sR- 







R-RTTl^^fKliiq- 



I 55S?rTO»fWW ^fJRTIW- 




III. 

7(5f^55pr^[^%«(t%?rT»T55^ RH[7*TSW aT3^- 
wffR ^JTWJTW: «<K^lft^l SllWift- 

^ ^r^wfW: t? « r < ? i ^ ig-« t gg<i> rg f^<it w li b i • 


^ 5j<Aiyw*iRfi 5F*n^ltiFW 

5 =?rF?rf^ ^s^^?P 5 sf^- 




t! fl? i 5 l 5 «T 



Text 




rwc^iT 


»TNq?T: f^5T: ^am: Xf^id^^Rfr ?r?an^ ar IwT- 
^REt*Tfft »T^- 

ajjiroanrei- 

WW^fN%(^)qtamWf>«i ^fartiJlWEar: aT«yF9RT- 
?5lTar^ € ^dt{r^(- 
*?fn%: « J^s ^ VRaRTf saTf^ l 
?f5r>t ^:gf^ wf^K: I arr?^- 

?!I ^fH*RTT ^ aR% II si^fTTcar 'Tt^]«rit 

nr- 

^ n; ^fitnnnt n n ^niii 
nwf^f^ mn^nRi 

iTsaaftnt i n5#raTaaTr^:'TrfntnrH, 
nmt ?:rJTn?: u 

s^/^rt^awln nnrfr^areir ngnr i ^nr sra^n- 
firn«inrf^i^Rni ii >sO: 


A. 

I. 


I n nTsarrtw nm fn i iss^s n^r 



nw ?- 


wf^55w:wPRn^(»r^re«w# ^sr^: It n narfir 
nJR- 

i «rq??infeiT^ ift?: nrras^ 

r[^j?wn»i%n: ii 

9?J^«?nwnrl^f(pfn[ntJ:n>rsn:jTf ^jn^(%: 
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^ I arfsrt ^mfcT E appT 8#- 

ra5ir%: «Err^ *T>Trarii^^r5Tr(JTt ^r) 

ar^^T^s^rs'Tfl'R^-^R w cT^TFW 

i ^2rJ|sr 

*riiHTw II t>bim4 3Tsp=zpTi^r ^ g^nlf 

*T«K- 

?[t I 5IFmi*TW [e]JT> ^g^fTTUTRTf.^^^ 

II 3Tr^: ETg^- 

5r5r^wsB?ir[5p^]f:a^5S5^3-^r^r%^r^Tr5r^rJit^^[?']<nT«r- 
? 3 ^r«TTr^^TP??rR. I 

q ^g ri ^firTrar: ^<g^ft5r^rfl5q-i^?rRrin*rr*ilre?T- 


jNt JTfJTai^ II f^csrr 3r7Tf^Ti!^>^ gqf^r?f : fsf^- 

fjTW 5TFr ’T?f^ ?:r?r: i ^r^- 

iT^RTT^rtnf^ T% f^psq-: yTtfr^wsTfri^: arf5i?miq': i 


i II. — first side. 


55?fKrr: T{f^% {^^STO^pfT® I tr% 5|j(^- 


5T^5TW=E2R’'(Tf^»T(<m ^rTrcTT^r TOt II clFTI^ ^TT- 

^jfl ^wrrf^- 

?Tf|sT: t ^ TfSTcr^wsrisrirt n f^FJTJrr ^- 

g^fs^ Tf5cnTq-f«T- 

^ S^r: I ?*’?ffir#r«C'’4td ’^TTiRTr^rarf^nr^ ii 
d^*^r'<^**^»ii»n' 

g^ R5%- 



tex^t 


5il^*< =t>ifri : 4'ft5r- 


II ; 

^’rerg: I f 5:^- 

f^g^Fi; m?; i Wf?:rBiftr-T 

rsqwsi^PT^ JFJ-^Sj^CfrfTTTsq-filra^ affnorf sjtt: (t^-) 

II 3rfir- 


• ^^i3^l35T^^ff0TfsV'fr^'f^^RTr^':g5#F5»Tf n 

, ■3TRft^'f'=!r- 

. .sr ?Tf <?rr%5fr ir?^ 

1^- 

•v , s * 

fi: I fTf^fia^-TT JTc^Yf ^^TflTf 

WJ^RPTTTmST I^- 

fell53TfHr'- II ^ 

vrn^sTt ?:pfTr %if(T- 

orf^j^: i 2T^Kird^<mri“3'i'*iH: 

^f{^ ?«?rq-- 

5nrff% fW^^- 7^^ Jr>^R[ ll ^I5F«3- 
iipTarnE^^6^(;;E5K«r* 
tT'TRr: g?ir^ 1 

, , 

IL — Sec o ad side. 

-srfgi' I *1^1% 


^ssrsRRoq-: g- 

■#ij!efRr«r<Tftr: n ^i*^ *i^- 

"sr 1 =^raTr^«rHi^- 

Hr: II 
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^5?- 


3Tjg- ^i4 W|«rT 


fi»w[<rsiJr JR ST ti 

sTOFTf- 





^TfS|<T'H'f<i<*!T- 



JTFTTSI. 

^r- 

3>^T.*rr»T^JT *Rr *TRni^^f?Tc*TSTlffW5f^* 


g^- 


UI 

t 55!^onThTW 

fn»rr»Tsg?rra' 

5T>TRi^nT 55rs>!{rF^ipT^TTf3iw^ ^^sT^T’rmPW: 


^ ^ 5[- 

?J%*rcT: #!^5TW 


Sii<lb^H«f>(«i- 







TTH*^ 



T£X1’ 


.1 


g55rsp>qjm;^T fr^irr^gnr^i ^ • 

'ITWT*T 

■sTs^iHir'r ^stc«afi-^R5(ir^r!T HW5Ti=Tff5T M'frf- 

"i_: ^ ^5r«fr r^g=E?r sff<?^'ij\?iTfr^i5riNrK]-«^T'-7'^r- 

«wr(JT)- 

^^iw^4r^3T^i3Tf?*r^i ■irfiiq'fT: 

^Tct; 

JrftTr^i?i^‘i srr:^?^ %jn=q^'7ifT 7i^'T4^r 

?tTTrf'4 ?75[,2TriHls7^[?T^- 

?rr33r?T^Wf3*r^- 

s^r: 5i^Tfrr?rmnRrcT ?t 7^riTiT?T7tcT%; ngtT;: ^=3? 
=q' »T»i^r 5?rr%?T ii 

^fk '^w^: I sir^sirr ^r^Jt^rr ^ 

rT(*-JJ<f «T7% II 

;Tr??fr7 «mT^g^r0Tt SRT^ 7155^13^1 t 

^TT^Wf^iT: 7rfjr^f5T, 

^g^rr i ^r srt^ ^^r- 


TRANSLATION. 

n. 

May he (Visnu) protect you, the loUu'. springinff from wh(’.«c 
navel was made his abode by Brahman, and [inayj Hara too [do 
the same] whose head is adorned by the beautiful crescent of the 
moon. Victorious is he who has Kainsa for his banner ( i. c., is 
noted for his destruction of Kamsa ) [ Krsna J. the friend of the 
gods, on whose chest, broad as the Vindhya [ mouniuiii j, danfjes 
the pure Kaustubha, and on whose lotus-like face, i,}:e stage, dan<-o 
the sidelong glances of Laksral with the pupils dulled from the 
weight of love. Ever victorious is the Upendra-like Indraraja- 
deva, the Nrjimha ( the lion among men ; Visiui in oi.o of InV 
incarnations ), in whose strong arms rtoh: Lai: in', vlio Pas ri'c-iod 
48 [ R. G. Bbiindarkar's Work?, Vol. IIT ] 
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out in battles the circle of enemies difficult to withstand, and who 
has done away with the Balimandala ( the array of the 
mighty ; Bali and his circle ). The self-existent ( Brahman ) was 
born of the expansive fresh lotus springing from the navel of the 
Lord of Laksmi. Of him was born the son Atri, and of Atri . 
again [ was born ] the moon, who sends forth nectared rays, and 
out of him grew on the earth the dynasty of the Yadus, in which 
[at one time] moved Krsna who was worshipped by the cowherds’ 
wives with the lotuses, their eyes, accompained with various 
blandishments. To that faxnily belonged the Purusottama ( the 
best of men ; Visnu ), King Dantidurga, born in the wide Satyaki 
branch, to whom of herself came Laksmi from the ocean of the 
Calukya family, marked as his hands were with a conch and a 
disc ( two of the things by the possession of which Visnu is 
marked ; auspicious marks on the palms of hands resembling these 
objects ) ; whose hand, matchless in battle that he was, having 
first established itself on the beautiful Jsghanyadesa ( the region 
of the hips ; lowermost country ) of his wife, the earth, and again 
pressed down tenderly at its will the Madbyadesa ( waist ; the 
country between the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains ), again 
established itself on the Kancipada ( the region below the waist 
where the girdle is worn ; province of Kancl ) ; whose orders all 
the kings obeyed with bowed heads and with knees berft to the 
ground, from the Setu (bridge), the blossoming Lavanga trees on 
the grounds on the summit of which are deflowered by host of big 
monkeys, up to Kailasa, the regions of which are noisy from the 
sounding Kupuras on the moving feet of BhavanI, the orders 
forming the wreath on their heads with which come in contact 
their joined hands. When the king, after having conquered the 
■world by means of his arm, had gone to heaven, as if to conquer 
it, being desirous for a fresh victory, his paternal uncle, king 
Krsnaraja, of well-known prowess, filled his refulgent throne. Of 
him, whose thick, wide and brilliant fame looked on the faces of 
the quarters, the women, like sandal-wood decorations, and who 
adorned the mountain, the family of the Rastrakutas, was born 
Nirupama of spotless valour, who in battle snatched away from 
the hand of the trembling lord of the Kosalas, one white umbrella 
( of royalty ), which was glory itself as it were ; which was the 
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white ausplolouB pot for the starting of his fame, white as the 
Kunda flower, on a journey to all the worlds ; which was the sport- 
ing lotus in the hands of Laksml, and had the beauty of the full- 
moon ; and another from a king of the Northern People. Of him 
had birth Jagattuhga, who honoured the Brahmans, and he in his 
turn had for his son Srivallabha, the king of kings, who, the wise 
one, while raising again the glory of the Ravta kingdom, which 
had been drowned in the Calukya ocean, appeared like Vlranarfi- 
yana raising the earth ; who parched up ( or fried ) like gram his 
enemies, the fiery Calukyas, having plucked out their stalks 
from the roots and having threshed out by means of Danda 
( a stick ; punishment ) the Kantakas ( thorny substance ; obnoxi- 
ous persons ). Of him, who was the comet of destruction to the 
plantain-tree, the high family of the Calukyas, was born Krsna- 
raja of unspotted life, whose fame, white as the moon, ranges 
over the world, though constantly drunk by people by means of 
the cavities of their ears ; the occurrence of whose thundering 
fights which the Gurjjara old men describe on the arrival of the 
rainy season of heavy showers and rain-bows by saying, “ Thus 
did he in anger draw his bow, which was covered over with a 
network of jewels darting forth rays, thus did he rain down his 
arrows on the heads of his warrior enemies.” Of him was 
born Jagattuhgsdeva, who broke up the host of his 
enemies, who brought low the beauty of Madana, 
who has on ( the palm of ) his hand a discus shining in 
the midst of a bannar, a lotus and a conch, who by:his great- 
ness surpassed Visnu, and who was the beloved of the soldierly 
Laksml. There was a king ( by name ) Sahasrfirjuna, born in 
the Haibaya family, who quieted the itching of the powerful and 
throbbing arms of the thundering and unconquerable Havana, 
and by writing with thick nectar the letters setting forth 
whose name and fame, which found^a resting-place in the ears of 
the gods, the walls in the shape of the quarters were filled up by 
the Siddhas. In the family of him, who was a hatchet to the 
families of his enemies, there was the famous king Sriranavigraha, 
the son of king Kokkalla and lord of Cedi, into the Mandala ( the 
circle of feudatory princes ) of whom, thief as he was of the deco- 
rations of his enemies’ wives, entered every Vikala ( ruined ) lord 
of the earth on the oogurrenp? of hig Paksaksaya ( ruin of his 
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followers ) as the Vikala ( waned ) moon enters the Mahdala (disc) 
of the Run on the occasion of his Paksaksaya ( the end of the 
[bright] fortnight ). He, who was an ocean of the whole collection 
of virtues end was the dwelling place of brilliant lustre, had a 
daughter, Laksmi, w’ho wan Kalitakamalapani ( having lotus-like 
hands : having a locus in her hands ). Jagattungadeva, the moon 
to the night-lotus of the Yadu race and the ravisher of the hearts 
of women, married her like Hari himself. From them sprang 
Rattakandarpadeva ( the lord who was the cupid of the family of 
the Ratios ', wh( se bravery was known as far as the shores of 
the four oceans, who w'as the grinding-stone to his enemies, who 
dwelt in the hearts of beautiful w'omen, and who was a refuge to 
art men and a store of heavenly beauty ;fche lord, who overrunning 
by his valour the earth, beautified by itsgirdle,the four oceans, became 
Viranarayana, and on hearing of w'hose birth the beauty of the 
faces of his distressed enemies came by pallor, their minds by 
fear, and their heads by their joined hands ( indicative ) of servi- 
tude, all at the same time; who, the Indravaja, rooting out Meru 
with ease, wrp. not .surprised at his (thus) surprising Upendra 
( Visnu ) who lilted Govardhana. Worthy of the homage of all 
men, the lord of the world, by making numerous grants to gods 
and Brahmans, which were to be respected ( by all ), surpassed, 
by the fame of his charity, Parasurama, who owed the ( fame of 
the ) g.-euine.sfi of his virtues ( charity ) to his gift of one 
w'retcbed village. Thafclord of the kings of men, the glorious 
NiVyavarsa, tlie highest lord, the king of great kings, 
the highes„ rule,-, meditating on the feet of the 

glorious Akalavarsa, the highest lord, the king of great 
kings and the highest ruler, commands, being in the enjoyment 
of good hor.Uh, all governors of districts and subdivisions, the 
heads of vill-ages, the employes and holders of offices, great men, 
&c , so far a'l they are concerned with these orders : Be it known 
to you chat 1, who live In my capital Manyakheta, and have 
come at present co Kurundaka for the festive occasion of my 
coronation ( ? ), have, on the completion of the coronation cere- 
mony, afier weighing myself against gold, and without coming 
down from the pan, given away, together with 20 lakhs and a 
half 01 dranima'^, Kurundaka and other villages and 400 villages 
besidC'-., confiscated by previous kings, given away, by pouring 
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water, for the enhancement of the religious merits and fame in 
this world and the next of my parents and myself, on the 7th day 
of the bright fortnigtt of Phalguna, in the year Yuvan, when 836 
yeans* have passed after the' time of the Saka king, the village 
called Tenna, in the vicinity of Kammanijia, in the country of 
Lata, to Siddhapabhaim, the son of Vennapabhatia and , inhabi- 
tant of Pataliputra, a student of the Vajasaneyi Madhyaindina 
Sakha, of the Gotra of Laksmana; to the east cf which ( village ) 
lies Varadapallika, to the south the lake | Narnbhl, to the west 
Vallsa, and to the north the village of Vathiyana, that he might 
by its means perform the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agni- 
hotra and hospitality — this village which is thus marked off by 
these four boundaries, with whatever stands on the land, and with 
appurtenances, with the flaws in the measurement and the mis- 
haps, with whatever might be raised on the land by labour, and 
the revenue in grain and gold. Therefore, no one should in the 
slightest degree obstruct him while enjoying and allowing others 
to enjoy this in the manner of a Brahman-gift, while 
cultivatiiv? or allowing others to cultivate it or con- 
veying it to anybody else. In tae same manner 
the good kings o' the fucure, whether of my family or of 
any other, bearing in mind that the fruit of the gift of land is 
common ( to all,kings ), should respect this gift of mine exactly 
as they would their own. He who through ignorance takes it 
away incurs the five great sins. Indeed, the blessed Vyasa says : 
" The grantor of land dwells in Heaven for sixty thousand years ; 
while he who resumes it, '' or approves of its being so resumed 
dwells in hell for as many years. Gold is the first 
child of Agni ( fire ), land is Visnu’s, and cows are 
the daughters of the Sun ; he who gives gold, a cow 
and land makes a gift of the three worlds. ’ “ This bridge of 
religious merits ( viz., making gifts of land ) common to kings 
should at all times be respected by you.” So prays Ramabhadra 
again and again to all the great kings of the future. This praise- 
worthy charter was composed by Trivikramabhaiia, the son of 
Nemaditya, the servant o.' the feet of Indraraja. 
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A 

Portions'additional to, or differing from, B. 

II b, lines 3-4. >TfTRp'°iWith the insignificant remnants of 

the materials of whose creation, did Brahma verily create 
other delightful thing6,^viz., Madana, the disc of.the Moon 
dropping’drops of nectar, the young- lotus-stalk, sandal- 
wood and_'moonHght. 

lib, line 12. The beloved one of the Earth 

and of Laksml. 

III b, lines 1-3. 5!^Rouii?ni &c. The village called Umbara in 

the vicinity of Kammanijja in the .country of LSia, to 
Prabhakarabhatm, the son of Banapabhatra,''and a student 
of the Vajasaneyi Madhyarhdina Sakha, of the Gotra 
Laksmana.; to the east of which ( village ) lies Tolajaka, 
to the south Mogalika, to the west, the village of Sariikl, 
and to the north the Javala.well. 

Ill, line 5. excluding.the previous gifts to’gcds 

andi,Brahmans. 

A. Om. anpsnr— 

A. Om. 51?^ and 



THE R5STRAKUTA KING KRSNARAJA I. AND ELAPURA. 

» « • • « ♦ 

[ From th 3 Indian Antiquary, 1883, Volume XII, pages 228ff. ] 

While preparing a paper on the Early History of the Deooan 
for the Bombay Gazetteer, I had to give an account of Krsnar&:a, 
an early Rastrakuta monarch and Buccessor of Dantidurga, and 
in this connection had to examine the Baroda copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion publishad in the Benged Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 292ff. It Blruck me that an important passage relating to 
this king had been misunderstood by the translator, and I found 
that Dr. Buhler and Mr. Fleet, when they had occasion to write 
about Krsnaraja accepted this translation, and spoke of Krsnaraja 
as having built a fort on the hill at Elapura. Dr. Buhler thought 
one of the stanzas was badly deciphered or was corrupt, and made 
out that a temple of Siva was constructed in addition to a hill 
fort ; but he did not identify Elapura.’ Mr. Fleet expressed his 
opinion that Elapura was the same as Yellapur in North Canara.® 
And now, in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pages 156ff, Mr. 
Fleet has given a revised transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion, tagether with a facsimile. But I am sorry to observe his 
translation of the passage in question is still unsatisfactory. As 
the point involved is important, I take the liberty of discussing 
the sense of the passage, an I feel little doubt that a scholar like 
Mr. Fleet will himself acknowledge the appropriateness of the 
translation I have to give. The two stanzas are : — 

^ (I 

qiT 7T3T( l( 


1 Ind. Ant., V ol, VI, p. 61, 

S Ind. Ant., Vol, XI, p. 124, 
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Mr. Fleet corrects the of his facsimile to in line 2. 
But the original is appropriate, and the emendation will not do. 

Mr. Fleet translates the pafesage thus : — “ Having seeh his 
wonderful encampment situated on the mountain of Elapura, 
the astonished immortals, who travel in celestial cars, always 
■ take much thought, saying : — “ This is the abode of Svayaihbhu- 
SiVa, and no artificially made ( dwelling ) ; Sri, ( if she could be ) 

' seen, ( would be ) such as this.’ Verily even the architect who 
built it felt astonishment, saying.:—* ( The utmost ) perseverance 
would fail to accomplish such' a work again ; aho ! how has it 
been achieved by me ! ’ ; ( and ), by reason of it, the king was 
caused to praise his name.” 

The evident objections against this translation are : — Ist. Mr, 
Fleet takes <r?rr— nin^5T3 as a Karmadharaya compound, and a sub- 
, stantive noun, not an adjective. But in that case its gender 

ought to be masculine, since is a masc. noun ; but it is not 

80 here, because ^ which is neuter, qualifies it. ought to be 

if the compound is a Karmadharaya and a substantive. 

2. There must be a to answer to this but where this ^ 
is, does not clearly appear from the translation. Mr. Fleet per- 
haps takes V? to refer to king Krsna, hut in that case it ought to 
be and then only can it be connected with the compound 

3. Svayambhu-Siva is taken as a compound ; but Svayambhu 
as an adjective of Siva or as a crude ought to have the ending 
vowel long, while it is short here ; and the metre does require a 
short vowel. 

4. There is no reason why should be regarded as a mis- 
take for 

5. When a noun and an adjective are put together, the copula 
only can be understood between, them and not verbs of the 
potential or conditional mood. Mr. Fleet, however, understands 
‘ would be ’ after Sri, and ‘if she could be.’ in connection with ?trr, 

6. Mr. Fleet translates ^ as ‘‘by reason of it.” “ Of whal ? " 
I would ask. Certainly not, ‘‘ of his being struck with astonish- 
ment, ’ which is what precedes. 
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?. What could have led the author of the verses to compare 
“ an dhdamptnent with a temple of Siva ? Such a comparison is 
inappropriate as there is no resemblance. 

8, Why should an abode of l^iva be contrasted with an artifi- 
cially made dwelling ; in other words, what is the necessity of 
denying this attribute of a temple of Siva ? 

According to my way of taking it the two stanzas form one 
sentence. The principal clause is ^ nsn and the rest 

are attributive adjuncts of The word has been under- 

stood in its usual and etymological sense by Mr. Fleet and the 
first translator ; that sense is not at all appropriate here and the 
word must be taken to signify “ a temple.’’ Though the diction- 
aries do not give this sense, there is no question the word does 
denote a “temple. ’’ Thus in Mr. Telang’s Silahara grant, 
we have 

“ Who verily constructed in a short time twelve temples of 
Siva.’" ( Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 34, 11. 1-2.) The word occurs in 
other Inscriptions also where it must be interpreted as 
“ a temple. ’’ 

In the Agni Purina we have in the Chapter ‘ on the Construc- 
tion of Temples,' — 

( Ed. Bib. Ind., Vol. I, p. 111. ) 

“ Therefore having, got wealth by luck or by exertion, one 
should give it in the proper way to the best among the twice- 
born and cause temples to be constructed. ” 

Similarly in Bana’s Kidambarl, in the description of the 
victorious march of a prince, we have — 



1 This reference I owe to Mr. Telang himself. 

48 ( R. O. Bbandarkar’s Works, vol. Ill] 
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“ He traversed the earth, dictating arrangements for the 
government of countries, placing his memorials, constructing 
temples, causing grants to be written, &c. ” 

In Somesvara’s Klrtikaumudl we have 

«r: i 

This occurs in the description of Vastup&la in the fourth 
canto. The sense is, “ [ That VastupSla ] who does good to the 
great who are living by means of wealth, and to those who are 
dead by the restoration of dilapidated works of public utility 
( such as tanks, wells &c. ) and temples." ’ 

The words in the two stanzas before us are to be thus syntacti- 
cally connected : — 

RmiJT (^fr sfr; jt ^ jtOT 

STW] 3 ?T 7 wfwiwr. “sTfl *^^7 

ipTil.” ®f(tr pr^sTw Vr n?n arsFrafr, 

Here ^ ntrr is, like vt and in the preceding sentences and 
^ In the following, to be connected with 5^1037= 3157 in the first 
sentence in which the description of this king begins. It is usual 
in Sanskrit literature when a description is given, to introduce 
each sentence by the relative pronoun and make it an attributive 
adjunct of the subject in the principal sentence, i. e., the thing or 
person described. A close translation of this is . — 

“ I That king ] by whom, verily, was caused to be constructed 
a temple on the hill at Elapura, of a wonderful structure, — on 
seeing which the best of immortals who move in celestial cars, 
struck with astonishment, think much constantly, saying, ‘ This 
temple of Siva is self-existent ; in a thing made by art such 
beauty is not seen,’ — a temple, the architect-builder of which, 
in consequence of the failure of his energy as regards [ the con- 
struction of J another such work, was himself suddenly struck 
with astonishment, saying, ‘ Oh, how was it that I built it 1 ” 

1 My attention was called to this passage by Pro£ Abaji V. Katbavate, of 
Ahmedabad, who has been editing the Eirtikaumudl for the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. 
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to be taken as a Bahuvrihi qualifying 
understood ; * 1 '" is an indeclinable adverb meaning “ verily ; ” 
has its final vowel shortened because it qualifies the neuter 
noun Sivadh&ma. 

In this passage therefore, Kranarfija is represented to have 
caused to be constructed on the hill at ElSpura, a temple of Siva 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the next stanza, the idol is spoken 
of as having been decorated by the king with rubies, gold, and all 
bther precious things. Here, too, Mr. Fleet translates Yena by “by 
means of it," but it ought, as in the preceding sentence, to be 
rendered as “ by whom, " i, e., by the king. 

Now, when the ending pura of names of places undergoes 
a change in the vernaculars, it becomes ura, and 
in rare cases ora. Thus we have Chittur for Chitrapura, 
Indor for Indrapura, Sirur for Sripura, Simhur for Siihhapura, 
Nandur or Nandor for Nandipura, Bishnur for Visnupura, 
Mysore for Mahisapura, Teur ( often spelt Tevur ) for Tripura, &c. 
Thus then El&pura should become Elur, and with the termination 
ka which is the Sanskrit original of the vernacular ending a, we 
have £lur&. 

It is, therefore, a temple of extraordinary beauty on the hill 
at Elurft that Ersnaraja, in these two stanzas is said to have 
•caused to be constructed ; very likely it was the Kailasa itself, 
since it is spoken of with such admiration. 

The date of the grant in which Dantidurga is represented to 
have conquered the Cslukyas aud become paramount sovereign 
is Saka 675, and Ersnaraja is, in the Badhanapur grant also, 
spoken of as having wrested the supreme sovereignty from the 
Cslukyas. It therefore appears that Dantidurga died without com- 
pleting his work, i. e., soon after Saka 675, ' since his successor 
had to continue it. Ersparaja, therefore, reigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., between 753 
and 778 A. D., 



A. KA$»ACURI COPPER-PLATE QBANT PROM THE 
BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branoh of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 269ff.l 

See the Prefatory remark at the commencement of the 
Article on page 293, ante, and also page 318, ante. — N. B, U. 

The (next) set of three copper-plates, a transcript and translation 
of which I place before the Society, was put into my hands to be 
used for historical purposes by my friend Mr. D. R. Natu, LL, B„ 
who is a pleader in the District Court at Belgaum. It was in the 
possession of the Desai of Kokahnur, a large village about 12 
miles to the south-east of Athni, which is a Taluka station in the 
Belgaum District. 

Each of the plates is 12’^ inches in lengthen d about 9 inches 
in breadth. The lines are engraved breadth- wise and we have 
the Inscription on one side of the first plate, both sides of the 
second, and one side of the third. The seal has the figure of a 
bull. The nasals in the body of a word are uniformly marked by 
an Anusvara, as we do at tUe present day, and always appears 
in the form of w. The Sanskrit of the grant is excellent, includ* 
ing the prose portions, and the poetry is full of very extravagant 
oonoeits, which mark a further progress in the degeneration of 
taste. The name of the composer was Adityadeva, pupil of Sri- 
pada, who calls himself " the paramount sovereign of the three 
worlds in matters of learning.” 

The Inscription records the grant of land measuring four 
Nivartanas’ to each of fourteen Brahmans, and a rice-field measur- 
ing one Nivartana, and a flower-garden of an equal area, to the god 
Soniesvara for purposes of daily worship, in the village of 


1 Nivartana is defined as equal to 30 Dajjdas or poles. But a pole is taken 
to be equal to 10 cubits or 7 cubits. The Banda in this grant is called 
JASdadaijda, and probably had its own measure. 



the KALAOUEI DYNAary . #41 

is ihe Ka)p9jhvad« country by Soma, the son of Vijia^ 
of the Kalaouri dynasty of Ealyapa. The grant was made on 
Thursday, ihe l^h of the bright half of KSirttika, in the year 
1096 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1174 A. D., the cyclic year 
being Jaya, Here 1 hnd, instead of the usual expression, years 
elapsed since the time of the Saka king ” or " the era of the Saka 
king," occurring in the earlier grants, simply “ in Saka 1096,” 
which shows that the word Saka had, about the end of the eleventh 
century of that era, lost its original slgnihcation of “ a particular 
race of foreigners '* and come to signify an era generally, 

" The Kalacuri family is, ” it is stated, “ famous in the three 
worlds as a mine of Ksatriya jewels." That it was one of the 
leading royal families of the hi iddle Ages is undoubted. The kings 
of Cedi, with whom the later Rastrakuta princes of the Deccan 
ware conneetad by marriage, belonged to it. Their capital was Tri- 
pura the modern Tevur, near Jabalpur, and they held a strong 
fortress named Kalahjara, 

The branch to which Soma belonged appears to have been 
very unimportant. The first person mentioned in the grant before 
us is Krsna. He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and he by his 
son Paramardin. Paramardin’s son was Vijjana, who raised the 
family to importance. All these chiefs must have been dependents 
of the Calukyas of KalySna. 

Vijjapa had attained to the position of Dapdanayaka or 
of Minister of War under Tailapa II, and while he held that 
office, he rebelled against his master and assumed supreme 
sovereignty. He is represented in the grant before us to have 
fought with the PSpdya, the Cola, the Vanga, and the Malava. 

Vljiapa was succeeded by his son Soma, upon whom the grant 
bestows the most extravagant and bombastic praise, making him 
out to be a paragon of all human and soldierly virtues, and as 
the wisest and most powerful sovereign. But herein we see the 
anxiety of the composer to show off his own‘‘paramount sovereignty 
in the domain of learning," to which he laid a claim, and to please 
the reigning monarch, and not his desire to pourtray the truth. 
And there is not a single particular fact mentioned in the whole 
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passage. But from every indloation, it appears that the Ealacuri 
princes of Ealyftna were never able to consolidate their power ; 
they had not succeeded even in completely disposBessing their 
masters who still held sway over a part of the country ; and the 
dynasty after a troublous and precarious existence for about 

years became extinct. 

There is a village of the name of Badachi, in the vicinity of 
Athni, about four miles to the north-west of Eokahnur, which 
in all likelihood is the Battaci of our grant. About 24 miles to 
the north-west of Athni, is a village of the name of Eanavadi, 
with a population of nearly 3,000 persons, which closely corres- 
ponds to the Eanamvade of our grant, and possessed probably in 
those days sufficient importance to give its name to the country 
or province.' 

A grant, dated 1105 Saka, by another or the last prince of this 
dynasty, Sihghanadeva, the brother of our Soma, was brought to 
notice by Dr. Fleet in 1875, and published in the Indian Anti- 
quary, The composer of it is the same person as that of ours. 
The first verse in it does not occur in the present grant ; but the 
next eleven stanzas are exactly the same and occupy the whole of 
opr first plate. Then omitting a further eulogy of Soma, which 
fills the first side of our second plate, the writer proceeds to his 
next brother who succeeded him. This grant was, it will be seen, 
issued^9 years after ours. 

There is one remarkable circumstance concerning the grant 
before us which deserves notice. It was at the instance of a 
woman that king Soma made the grant. In the audience-hall, 
where were assembled eminent and influential men of his and of 
other kingdoms, and where persons, proficient in the arts of music 
and dancing, and men of taste were gathered together, and instru- 
mental music was going on, she sang a beautiful song in a most 
skilful manner and obtained from the king, who was very much 
pleased, as a reward, his consent to give the land in charity, and 
granted it herself on the occasion ; but afterwards got the king 
to do so more formally in the usual manner. She is represented 
to have been dearer to the king than his own life. 


1 All this local information I owe to Mr. Natu. 
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If SO, the question is whether she was his mistress or a married 
’queen. In the first place, the title Devi is affixed to her name 
and she is called S3.valadevl. This title cannot be given to a 
mistress. In a Sloka quoted in the K&vyaprak&sa, we have : 
“ Now that she ( a certain woman ) has been raised to the dignity 
of a Devi, how can she remain in the position of, i. e., be used as, 
an attendant." Similarly, in the play of Mslavikfignimitra, when 
the chief queen DhUrinl is going to give Miilavik& in marriage to 
the king, the Vidusaka on behalf of the latter, requests Dharinl to 
confer on her the title of Devi before she could be accepted, and 
it is given to her in all formality. The title Devi, therefore, is 
applied to queens only. Again, Savaladevl was, according to the 
grant, Tilottama herself in beauty, the very Sarasvatl in singing, 
and Parvatl in Saubhagya. Saubhagya is a word peculiarly 
used in the case of a woman, and signifies her good fortune in 
having her husband living and enjoying his kind regards. At 
the same time, being compared with Parvatl in this resi^ct, 
Savaladevl must have been a married queen, since Parvatl was 
the married wife of Siva. We are also told that “ Slvaladevl's 
father was Mailugi, and her mother MalhanI ; and in consequence 
of the virtuous deeds of these two meritorious persons, such a 
jewel as Savaladevl was born. Her sister was one BavaladevI, 
the store of beauty and grace, and possessed of skill in the arts of 
singing and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who 
had exercised himself on the musical instruments, especially on 
the BrahmavInU, and was skilled in beating time." Now, if 
Savaladevl had been a mistress, all these her relations would not 
have been brought in to share her disgrace. And persona in that 
position are generally illegitimate children; wherefore we should 
not expect a mention of the father’s name in such cases. Besides, 
the whole matter ,^bout her asking the king’s consent to give land 
in charity only ae a reward, and making him grant it formally 
after she had herself done so first, points to her position as a wife, 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Savaladevl was a married 
queen of Soma ; and, if so, we have evidence here that in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century of the Christian era, music and 
dancing formed a part of the education of Esatriya girls, and that 
a married Esatriya woman could be present at an assembly of emi- 
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neat men and sin? before them without impropriety. The strict 
Purdah System, which the Maratha princes and chiefs observe at 
the present day, and which even the most highly educated among 
them have not the courage to give up, did not exist in thosC days. 

Transcript 

I 

I Uta; mRi a I 

mtaTRTNi^: 

flrURsu I Tran^jTOj: ?»■ 

«vr i arfv nrot i r 

35nr!?(- 

I i srarua 

uTNJ^Trn 'r(R,'|*rf 7ia; i 

af hTn: I y%T; wasror; ?wfl7fa: h 

N =7 t sirsnFW a 7?f a aa'^ «p 4 

ai ( a ) aaiT a RvatarftraRyna? ai^aa a aaifa 
a ^ % ^faafa ar. #5na aoiaad?aI^rr; sfi- 
f^u^-aivia; i =ai5'^ afiuaaraia 
aa 7a; aifa a^a ai^a: Taasa^ i a7,wii^ ;a(^'!)aia 

at ) a?fa qjf ^- 

I ao^RTfiaiaf %- 



afa(^aT7i^aic[af tpar aia a^TTipniaiWi^. 7- 
wn? jT?RT?5: I 7ia( '%7ia.=E»(fa)t7 Pta^^Ra 
^*77 57ai?aa7 ^'a?a; a?Tiaf- 

? %55^ ^ ?V#;7Taia: %ai ar a ia^ia- 

^ ?7 ^ ^'if^'teT(;^)?,Tf I ?^i?i^r^taitar 
?(i*xjiT a^i f^T( 

aar. i aai f wyi^'fi^ri<^^ a 7 taiatg57f^- 
^ ^laia ai^ sta 77 a^'i ^aiaaqa?: i aa fiafi- 
7 7if#t aa f7 asN aar i? ^ja^iTacnat 
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(i) ?lrr- 

I fsfn^jfTTRfTiaTST^- 

<n%#wT?7idfi^(3f5ire:sjTr^raisqPHXfwn' 

m I ^!T 3mf?T»mrpr?*T i cfpT<rcJTi%i5ffr- 

55r qr^WiT^T:^ ^i95i?Sf^- 

5Pn: I ?rw %7^fr^rf>7Tg]^ ( ^ )ir-n53ni^^r*!r- 

Jl^er^rTiTT^ STI*Trf7 m«TI«T^ I 

onM<i^’4 "ST^^iTwnnR^ ^^*i%- 

i fJra mfS ^- 

*Tf?Tt?i^rH<Kft (%r*n- 

n^RT «t^t; I #iTf(5rr)fRTfPiTTq'T?nTiT ?s’t «:- 

4 ?it?»msf:(%ip»n^^Titi^f f^T^t I >wf^Tf^i%- 
Trj^‘(% ^Tfli Hfi^f'4ri*r?r: ifl^frf^TiJTt it ^ h- 
I?R OT^RTT I s«r;ff ^|5T^!5TTl^iTtH^^T?T: 

^ *r*T^ ?T^^^^T%Tw !=n% 

I c5f^r: f% ^ ^snir ^i- 

fj^iT ^TH fife: 'll Tsrst^vm: i ’iJi- 

tf ^ I%?tTaisi ^ \ yri^TSf! ij % 'URTI: S1T‘!T JTIJTfV^- 
f^: I iT'TiTl^r'r H:WiT 5^W I 
*?Tr|;^^?r i ^<T;5T!(T5?PTi qr*. ?r?Tt f^f^- 

mj I ^ HFf^ irffW rfi; jr^r ^r ir«T%»T^F i ^ rrl^,^ 
^ ^it: ^wisprirf^ ?*t i f^w; tft ^^?wf ^ "^f 

^>5^ I ^fmR^ ^( ^frrf ^T^»TFf«r?5r niHR i m- 
fV! ?TRr^f c?t# IT ^STUrt IT I fT^iT iT7fr^f 

II. — Second Side. 
^^xfJTJ^RfrTiTfR: I Tir^r: tti^^- 
iT;oi«frftf fi^iiT^ I ifirnwr?- 
TO^i*. w^T:i^g5ff(5f5ir)^ fsTirinTw^iTi^i^ ^k- 
qiiT^inl 1 ^ RTcsRTHr i>T ifRi ^tt^^fH i 
#»T niT qi^f ^ fiTin Fp^iq-afTt i 
t4 ( R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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f inijfw *PRiHT 1 

fi?T??T*riTi«rfT I ^1 ^(srOci^ro ^ctohiwtjtI- 
Rfw: »fr^^ii^^'ai^'RT5Pin^ i ^i- 

m 5T1H i i^Tfig^'mi^rf 

rrie!HRI^?T<Ji; I Bf 

sfr 

*H<r[r^^(^T?!;5 Hi^- 
??Bi5!q?Bi?55tvrm(^)j5q^^ mi- 
I|fI?»TRini^B{[S^5?»T??T inrfefrtJKft^RfTr- 

»IftJnraqi^lIWR?«T »TPTirq- 

’T^^ri'TH^HHTnTirpffisnT ywjo’?- 

firrSTW 7(rt^tra^iKr«Ti 'TnT(H)^RHnn |- 

V ?qmfT 'TTOTTr^fw^f^r^ sf- 

srpTf^w^^f- 

III. 

TTR =5?iqiK =5rfqn^ 

=5r T^qT5T((Wi»m 

dl^di ’q' V^’f'lil?^ 

irfTf ^rWF 

^ H?iTr^[%f#T <TGTHi%sT5i^^ 35 T- 
«TiTPJ# ^ll^fR'rr'f I 3T^?T ^ ^01 T5!WI^ 

? WFS; iit^wiHf?fwr?q(?3;fpir*^n»nii ^^- 
1 5i|(^^r ir^TTH; httii^w i ^ 

«r^r 5R?fr?!T ri?ii fr^i '555 1 «ipt %>wi ^ rfffiPT 
^ l TT^ t 31- 

fBWBif?f*PTfr?f H^f^Tcfr: 1 q[jr^i% ^ 

'j 

Hr 3 <»i ^(%RRT^^ 1 I^tra = 5 f ?T 



lEXT 


3<r, 

) «jf?5*nwrw3; • ^ ^ ^ ^iril 

ftWTt f^: 1 5 ^i ^- 

I ^ ^^ 5 r: 7 ii:( 5 r:)i?T«J^ i 

WT ^ ^ rTSr ^l'^V7Tl(5?if()^Rr(HT)^q^f^ ?Ti?TnffT?T- 
*i?wr: infmTf 

^113 ?n?T% «rf^ ^i^E^tTSTif aTi»re:- 

5 *RTFr;^n%(%) 3 TO?r^d^(?^oi^T^ 

<•^5^ JTig^iit sj'»ini*i-?i«rt'iTmwi'?H#nit ?5N^ 

’Tf’^i^rfloor. 

^^f^ffSrrnpnR «T**fpT 

^r%HgTm( vriips^: 

ft '5*R#3^r 

tnt »Tra^Rl *r^: 1 « 5 ^R?riMiiT^. ’tii'^^,??^- 

• ^(^i rfJT #(%)^5 I ^TWs3r^f?w<n>f(!»i)m5^jri’Ti?[%- 

■■ 1^ I 

^TifT^TT?!^ I ff?rlT 4 I «?iH' 

I K »T aH?T ^r 11 


TRANSLATION 

Welfare ! May the God, the protector of the Universe, the 
support of the earth, and the chastiser of the enemies of virtue, 
who has four hands for giving, protect safely 1 There is a family 
kpown by the name of Kalacuri, famous in the three worlds, 
which is as it were the ocean being a repository of jewels in the 
siiape of [excellent] Ksatriyas. In that race flourished a king 
[ named ] Krsna, who was as it were another Krsna, and whose 
wonderful deeds, done when he was but a child, are sung. He 
gave birth to a son, king Jogama, who was death to inimical 
princes, [ and ] the receptacle of prowess which is admired by 
heroes alone. From him who was the ocean of civility, was born 
king Faramarddi[n], charming to the world, as the moon is from 
the ocean of milk. From him, as from the Meru, rose king 
Vijjana, the sun in the shape of a good soldier nnd ( like the sun ) 
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the store of glory which pervaded everything. What quarter did 
king Vijjana, the mountain on which jewels in the shape of 
virtues grew, not overrun ? What country did he not enjoy (rule 
over ), what enemy did he not extirpate ? What enemies, who had 
sought an asylum with him, did he. not protect ? What kind of 
wealth did he not accumulate ? What gift did he not give, what • 
sacrifices did he not perform ? When king Vijiana was conquer- 
ing the world, the Pfindya gave up his fierceness, the Oola king 
took to his heels, the Vanga fled away, the Malava suspected him 
to be Death himself ; and what stronghold did other kings not 
leave, and what quarter did the cowards not fly to ? From him 
rose’ king Soma the moon, in the full state of a Sovereign like the 
latter when full and bright, who was the abode of all arts as the 
latter is of the digits, dispelling the darkness of all quarters, 
closing [ folding ] the lotuses in the shape of the hands of all ini- 
mical princes, whitening the whole world by the lustre of his 
fame, with hie rise made charming on account of his graceful feet 
being placed on the stool-like heads of all kings, as that of the 
moon is rendered charming by the rays falling on the tops of all 
mountains.' What enemies did not bolt away, abandoning their 
country and treasure during his marches, by the noises like those 
on the occasion of universal destruction, made by the striking of 
maces in his tents 7 Whose hearts did not break ( through fear ) 
with their eyes closed in a swoon? What talk then can there be 
as regards the dreadful noise of the drums in the festivals of 
fight 7 The blessed Sesa alone, who bears the whole burden of 
the earth, knows, if at all, the condition of things on the occasion 
of those marches of his for burning the very seed of kings who 
were his enemies, when the eight quarters, resonant with the 
noise of the playful neighing of the horses were shattered, and 
the eight mountains were dislocated from their rivets by the 
tramping of the hoops of horses. While he is protecting the people 
like a father and governing them like Yama the chastiser (the 
god of justice ), they have experienced all the happiness of 
the two worlds. In his joyous expeditions for the conquest of 
the quarters, full of great valour as he is, the dust,, raised forcibly 

1 %*r, and the rest have two senses, one fitting with the moca and 
the other with king Soma, 
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from Burfaoe of irh» earth, agitated by the violent stamiying 
of the hoops of the tali bounding horses, 'which bedims the lu^e 
of the sun, always makes tiie name Tatinl ( having banks, 1 &, 
a river ) of tbe oele^al river literally true. Of unparalleled 
daring as he is, when the irresistible cloud, in the shape of his 
sword, rested on the summits of moimtains in the shape of heads 
of kings, showers in tbe shape of the drops [ of blood ] from the 
edge of the sword poured down first and then flowed rivers of 
blood ; in those rivers the maddened crowd of beings raznbleB in 
boats made of tbe skulls of elephants by [ using as ] oars the 
arms of his enemies which were chopped off, and has not yet 
ceased. Exalted as he is by his sublime virtues, bis ever pure 
( white ) fame humbles tbe pride of the heavenly Ganges, mars 
the beauty of the colour intensified manifold of the tusk of the 
elephant of the gods, inspires the EailSsa with fear, alarms even 
tbe moon, and excites the admiration even of tbe milky ocean. 
Seeing from a distance that wonderful form of the store of 
prowess, graceful on account of the dignified soldierly costume 
[ consisting of] a coat of armour, the enemies, like women, attain 
to the tenth condition by means of the effects, horripilation and 
others ' ; who, tbrnrefore, does not know that extraordinary manli- 
ness of his f What shall we gay of tbe omnipresence of his fame 
as supreme ( over all ) in the prowess of his arm, when even Kva 
himself is not ( in consequence of the excessive white light of the 
fame ovnspreading all equally ) able to distinguish his eight 
bodiea, and the worlds besides through excess of pride [ on 
aooonnt of their being illuminated by the white light of hk feme } 
laugh down to scorn the light of the moon, while all the six oceans 
compete (quarrel) with the milky ocean ? What enemy or beggar, 
bavin® come in eontaot with the edge of his sword or of the 
stream of 'water ( poured by the hand ) in warlike or1 alms-gi'ving 
deeds, did not attain his end ? Those who have seen his daring, 
Which is more desperate than the sky is unentangled,^ and more 
unapproadmble than the sea, become despondent on account of 

1 There are eight kinds of effects produced in a wonian when under the 
influence of lore : sweat, stupor, horripilation, &o. These are alluded to 
by the expression “ horripilation and others " ; and there are ten condi- 
tions into which a lorer is placed successively when bis lore is not re- 
quited, and of which the tenth is death. 
t A plsy upon the word 
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itsteatehlefisnesS.- WhaVcan hold the annotjnoemfents - of hitf 
deeds ? Can the quarters ,of the sky [ do it ], when they cannot} 
all be aocasnmodated on the walls [ in the shape of ] the minds oft 
the good ? How can we say “hare is he, " $ince he pervades all; 
( space ) ? IVhat place ia there tvdiich that lord, the store of glorr* 
does not reach by his hands or his taxes ? While he is the^ 
protector of the Universe, ( one can say that ) such, a Ksatriyai 
was never born or will be born, and what talk then can there bei 
about such a one being among the existing ones? As the heart 
of the king was charmed by the beautiful performances of skill in 
the art of singing, one SavaladevI ( Queen Savala) was dearer to 
him than his life. Like the stream of the Ganges, the nectar/ 
( -like complexion ) of her body was bright, pure in the three 
ways, delightful, and destructive of all sins. In beauty she was 
Tilottama herself, in singing she was the very Sarasvail, in good 
luck ( the regards of her husband ) she was Parvati herself, and in 
bounty the celestial creeper itself. Her father was Mailugi by; 
name and her mother was one Malhani; in consequence of the 
virtuous deeds of those two meritorious ( persons ), such a jewel] 
was born. Her sister was one Bavaladevi, the store of beauty and 
grace ( or good luck ), and possessed of skill in the. arts of singihgi 
and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by namd, who had 
exercised himself on the instruments and the body, especially’ in 
the Brahmavina, and was skilled in the beating of time. On .oue 
occasion while she was singing skilfully in the great audience- 
hall, in which the customary music of the flute, the lute, the 
drum, and the Panava was going on, and in which were sitting, 
eminent men of that and other kingdoms, who were proficient in. 
the arts of Bharata and others and appreciated the principal and* 
subordinate sentiments and could entertain others, she sang a 
pbroihvattha, called Ganagalapasa, without previous arrangement 
( i. e. ex tempore ), in a manner to have a high or lo'Ur pitch 
according to the note used as a base, to bring out the seveh kinds 
of Gaiuaka, such as throbbing and tremor, and Co renderthe grace- 
ful and soft words distinct ; and obtained from the gre%t king 
who was pleased, — the great king who surpassed, by the pre- 
eminent virtues of bravery and bounty, the old virtuous Ksatriyas, 
Nala, Nahusa, Bharata, Bhaglratha and others — his consent [ to 
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‘give Uli'd tn cHarity] as a reward, and herself gave af an auspici- 
otis plaiei and time, and ( afterwards ) caused that same sovereign 
■16rd 6f1Ji‘6at Isings, whose mind was purified by great faith and 
devotion, to ^ive by ^xiuring watef on the ' twelfth' of the bright 
half df 'Karttika, the day'being Thursday, the constellation llevatl, 
the Ydfea Vyatipata, and the Karana, Bava, in.Saka one thousand 
and nmely-sir, to fourteen Brahmans of different Gotras, who 
"Were stores of all lores and purified by their righteous conduct, 
four Nivartanas of land, each measured by the Mada pole in a 
village of the name of Battaci, in the country of Kanarhvade, 
and to SrI-Somanatha, the god of gods, a field of rice measuring 
one Nivartana and a flower garden of the same area for every- 
day worship ; the grant not to be touched by the finger even, by 
the king or the officers of the king, and to be respected by all. The 
ancients, who by the force of their holy austerities directly per- 
ceived the results of good deeds, thus speak of the fruit of the main- 
tenance of such a charity : “ The earth has been enjoyed by 
many princes, Sagara and others; the fruit accrues to him to whom 
the earth belongs and at that time when it so belongs. 0 best of 
kings, by giving land one gives money, grain, gold, various kinds 
of jewels, and other gifts. Those who perform the Agnistoma 
and other sacrifices giving Daksina, do not acquire that merit that 
is attained by giving land. ’’ When it is otherwise, they 
have laid down the opposite fruit : “ He who resumes the land 
given by him or by others becomes a worm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years. He who ever transgresses the I grant of] land 
given by others, is bound by the chains of Varuna and thrown 
into pus and blood.” Hence the blessed Narayana himself of 
the name of Rama, who became incarnate through the good for- 
tune of the world, to remove the darkness of ignorance of these 
human beings by setting them an example in his own virtuous 
conduct, not being satisfied though there were Smrtis composed 
by the revered great Rsis, Vyasa, Parasara, &c., who had a direct 
perception of the essence of all righteous behaviour and saw t the 
occurrences of ] the three times ( past, present, and future ), and 
though there were the very Srutis themselves, great and small, 
ever watchful to give instruction in righteousness, thus solicited 
future Ksatriya sages in words exceedingly sweet through humi- 
lity, brief and graceful, being disquieted by the fear of the [ path 
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of ] duty l&id down by himself becoming corrupt in the Course of 
time : “ ' This is a bridge of righteousness common to all kings ; 
you should, therefore, protect it from time to time,* BamaoaUdra 
thus entreats all these future kings again and again." This 
charter hae been composed by Adityadeva, who waits at the feet 
of the learned Srip&da, possessing power ( genius ) and culture. 
This is the work of the prosperous Adityadera, the paramount 
sovereign of the three worlds in [ matters of ] Learning. Auspici* 
ous glory I 



A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION PROM CENTRAL JAVA. 


{ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVII, Part II, 1887-89, pp.lfF. ] 

Tbanscbipt. 

I, spr) 3TnT?rii(55 n rn csi# 

Tw: 1 w Witt %nqTWWw sp i ’^ a tiw iti I) 3Tr«rJw 



X 'Pn 'twftpvn 1 % X^ntw sfiwr( ii nwl^i fwfttwiti 

■»■. fwir^ wst^q, I mw*rw?iw(W(W?f www '^wtwPTSPJrt’i; it 

wr*TW(^i*rtw*fi ttfR I witmww ^rnn^rpr?^ ii ti^ srIwt- 

S. % »'tw; v^w«t?rw^3W \ ^ ^sti-wg wi^itPPpf f h f>f^t*i: ii 

^Plcirrl?^- 

'». 3T^^555f^r4 WltfWtW cpjf^CT: n ?TiW; #i55JT 

(y?) wiwi 

c. W(%<»i: fJrfi I ’TfsrrrwiWff(rt'^tT.«w^i?ci-5f3^TR[ i w^- 

%gt qwwa t ^wr wwiw i ti 

^•. wropi^n^'f^: ww^pppii^w: i f^or^iTtwit^w: w5^tirs«i wrgi'^: ii 

srR ^ I) 

IS, tTfr^tnri^. ’i?' i 

s^. tmf «Fi^ tfawTwt M^t^. II 3Ri^ 3^ %it^ wwfWT ;3nwi«ff%- 

*ri5Ti%(iw)- 

li.xn; R*rwi<rTiin ^ f^iwwjxTWwtirr: ii ^R(f^i)«ri?rTOT- 

^t”!; sfr- 

s V. jTPTi^p^^ wri^iw: ' iVTittrawwWrw i 

Translation. 

Salutations to the blessed, the noble TarS ! May Tara the 
only Saviour’ of the Universe, who, seeing men sunk in the sea 

1 This may also be traoslated as “ the only star of the Universe.’’ 

45 [ B. O. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol, III. ] 
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of life which is full of immeasurable misery, formally delivers 
them by [ resorting to ] the three' means, give you the desired 
essence of the glory of the world of the Lord of the gods, and of 
men. Having prevailed upon the great King Panaihkarana by... 

. . . the Preceptor of King Sailendra® caused a splendid temple of 
Tara to be constructed. At the command of the Preceptor, the 
grateful ones made [ an image of] the goddess TarS and construct- 
ed that temple and also a house ( monastery ) for the honoured 
mendicant priests ( Bhiksus ) who knew the Great Vehicle 
( Mahayana ) of discipline. By the king’s mandate issued in the 
names of Pankura, Tavana, and Tirisa,^ the temple of Tara was 
caused to be constructed and also this ( monastery ) for the 
honoured mendicant priests. The meritorious Preceptor of King 
Sailendra constructed the temple of Tara during the prosperous 
reign of the king, the son of Sailendravarraa. The great King 
Panamkarana built the temple of Tara to do honour to the 
Preceptor, after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed. A village of the name of Kolaga( sa ? ) has been 
granted to the congregation, the eminent men and leaders* of the 

1 The UpSyas or means are three. ( See Pbarmasaihgraba, Max Muller’s 
Ed., CXI.) 

2 Sailendra, literally means *' the lord of mountains,” and the phrase, Sai* 
lendrarSja may be translated as “ king of the mountainous country.” But 
It must be taken here as the name of a king. He is called j^ailendravarma 
in the sixth line, of which name the latter part varma is the usual affix of 
the names of Ksatriyas ; and bis son is represented as reigning at the 
time when the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural of tho name 
with the word bhUpa added to it is used, and the phrase literally means 
” the kings Bailendravarmas.” This could be taken as the plural honorific ; 
but at the time when the Inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the 
throne, but his son ; wherefore the plural is to be understood in the sense 
of “ the descendants of Sailendra.” It will be seen in the Remarks that 
I identify Sailendra with the prince Sela Prawat, whose name occurs in 
one of the lists given by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

3 These are un-Sanskrit names, and must be the titles in old Javanese of 
the leading men or officers of districts and villages resembling the here- 
ditary officers of India. They are spoken of as DesSdhyaksas or “ leaders 
of the country ” below. 

4 See the above note. 
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oountr 3 r, Pankura, Tavana, and Tirisa being called to witness. 
This incomparable DaksinS ( gratuity ) in the shape of land has 
been granted to the congregation by the lion-like king. It should 
be continued by the kings [ of the race of J Sailendravarma to 
successive bodies of the honoured ones ( Bhiksus ), and by the 
■wise' Pahkura and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisa and others, and the virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the 
lion-like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this 
bridge in the shape of charities which is common to all men 
should be preserved by them from time to time. By the religious 
merit resulting from this monastery, may all people who follow 
the teaching of the Jinas derive a knowledge of the divisions of 
things produced by the chain* of causes, and attain prosperity I 
The prosperous Kaliyana’ Panamkarana begs again and again of 
future kings to preserve the monastery in the proper manner. 

Remarks. 

I place before the Society to-day a photograph of a Sanskrit 
Inscription found in Central Java, together with a modern Nagarl 
transcript and an English translation. The photograph was sent 
to mo from Batavia by Mr. Baumgarben, who takes great interest 
in Oriental studies. The Inscription is cut on a slab of stone, and 
the length is 67 centimetres and breadth 46. The characters 
resemble those of North-Indian Inscriptions of the period between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries, being a good deal like those 
in the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III dated 730 Saka or 808 
A. D., the grant of Vakpatiraja of the year 1031 Saihvat oorres- 

1 The word which I read Suriaa must be a word expressive of praise as Sat 
is, which is used in connection with TavSna, and SSdhu which is applied 
to the Pattis. It seems to be the Prakrit of the Sanskrit Sujfla. 

2 Twelve things are mentioned in the Buddhistic treatises, each 
subsequent one of which is produced from each preceding, and this 
constitutes the chain of causes and effects, upon which depends the 
worldly existence of man. When this chain is known and efforts are 
made to destroy the first link, a man is free from worldly existence and 
attains NIrvfiua. The technical term by which this causation is known 
is PratityotpBda { Dharmasarhgraha, Max Muller’s Ed., pp. 9 and 43 ), 

3 This is another name of the kin|. See the “ Remarks," 
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ponding to 975 A. D., and the Inaoription at Devid in Rohilkhand, 
dated 1049 Samvat or 993 A. D.; while the style of eceoution is 
almost exactly like that of an Inscription found at Ghosr&van, 
near the old city of Nalanda in Magadha or Bihar, which I 
translated for Mr. Broadly in 1872,’ and which is to be reftered 
to about the middle of the ninth century. 

The Inscription is in verse. The first etanea is in the Vssanta- 
tilak^ metre, one in the middle is a Sam&nika without the last 
or eighth syllable, two about the end are in the S&linl and 
UpendravajrH metres ; and the remaining eight are Axy&& That 
in the Salinl metre is the same as the one which occurs in some 
North-Indian and also South-Indian copperplate grants ; only, the 
first half of the Indian Sloka is here made the second half, and 
we have Bajasimhah instead of Bamabhadrsh, 

The Inscription opens with salutations to the Buddhistic 
goddess THra ; and in the first stanza she is praised and her 
blessings invoked. Then we are told that the Guru or Preceptor 
of Xing Sailendrs, having established his influence over the great 
King Fanamkarana, caused a splendid temple of Tfir& to be con- 
structed in the reign of the son of King Sailendravarma. Panaih- 
karna built the temple of Tara out of respect for the Preceptor, 
after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king had elapsed. 
This temple and also a monastery for the mendicant priests of 
the Mahayana school referred to by the pronoun “ this ”, were 
erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the names of the 
Pankura, Tavana, and Tlrisa. A village of the name of Eolaga 
or Kolasa was granted as Daksina to the congregation of the 
priests, and the same Pankura, Tav£na, and Tlrisa, who are here 
spoken of as Desadhyaksas or the leading men, or rather 
the constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness 
the grant. Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of 
this nature to future kings to continue the grant and preserve 
the monastery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called 


1 Published in Vol. XLI, JASB, Fart I, p. 271 (and printed later in this 
Volume ]. 
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Ohatkdi Kali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by him 
in his History of Java ( Second Ed., Vol. II, p. 25 ). “ The exter- 
nal appearance of this edifice is,” he says, “ really very striking 
and beautiful. The composition and execution of its outer sur- 
face evinces infinite taste and judgment, indefatigable patience, 
and skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness and minute 
beauties of the sculpture throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch of peculiar excellency 
scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building.” Again = — “ On 
entering the building, the mind of every . one must be fully 
satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or raja.” But we 
now see from the Inscription that it was not the residence of a 
great Hindu rajS., but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist 
Mahay ana school. 

The temple of T&rS is described by Sir Stamford under the 
name of Chandi Kali Bening ( Vol. 11, p. 27 ). “ This ruin," he 
says, “ is of the same general form and appearance as the larger 
temples at Clrandi Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer exami- 
nation, is found to be superior to the whole, in the delicate and 
minute correctness of execution of all its decorative parts." I 
submit to the Society the photographs of these two buildings 
which Mr. Baumgarten has kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be con- 
structed, and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on 
the one hand, and Panaihkarana, the monarch, who constructed it 
and made the grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son 
are spoken of as Rajas merely, while Panaihkarana is styled 
MahSraja, wherefore it is possible that he was a paramount 
sovereign whose feudatories were Sailendra and his son. But 
taking all things into consideration, I think it best to take Panam- 
karana himself as the son of Sailendra, though I should have 
expected his name in ttie clause “ during the prosperous reign of 
the son of Sailendra,” which occurs in the Inscription. 

In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigns of Java given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles ( p. 87, Vol. II ), on the authority of Manus- 
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cripts found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat 
occurs. Prawat is evidently the Sanskrit Parvata or “ mountain,” 
which means the same thing as Saila. This Sails appears to be 
the same monarch as the Sailendra of our Inscription. The date 
of his accession given in the MSS is 756 of the Javanese or 
Saka era, while, according to our Inscription, he must have’ 
ceased to reign before 700 Saka in which year his son was on the 
throne. But this small discrepancy must be regarded as con- 
firming the identification rather than militating against it ; for 
a mere tradition such as that recorded in the Manuscripts, cannot 
to be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that 
the Inscription gives only the hundreds of the number represent- 
ing the date, omitting the tens and units. 

The name of the next king given in the list is Kandiawan or 
Jaya Langkara. Kandiawan appears to be the same as Kaliyana, 
which, in the last stanza of the Inscription, is prefixed to the 
name Panamkarana. Of the second name the first part is a mere 
horonio prefix, and Langkara is not unlikely a corruption of 
naihkara which occurs in the name Panamkarana, the first 
syllable Pa being dropped, and nam changed to Lang as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by 
Indian princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Rastrapatis, 
Gramapatis, Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka, &c., that, is, to persons in- 
vested with authority over villages and districts like the heredi- 
tary officers of modern times, so is it in the charter before us. 
But these district and village authorities are here called PanKura, 
Tavana, and Tirisat. These are not Sanskrit words, and must be 
old Javanese. The first of these seems to have been presevered 
in the modern Pangoran, a title applied to the sons and (laughters 
of sovereigns, according to Raffles ( Vol. I, p. 298 ). This simi- 
larity in the form of the charters points to a similarity of polity 
in the two countries. 

According to the united testimony of all who have written 
about the island, Central Java is full of statues. Inscriptions, and 
ruins of buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu 
civilization of the island. The sculptures and detailed ornamenta- 
tion of the finest building, the Boro Buddor, present such close 
resemblance to those in the Hasik, Ajanta, and Kenari Caves, 
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that in the opinion of the late Dr. Fergusson, it points to an 
identity of workmanship and workmen. Most of the Inscriptions 
are in the Kawi or old Javanese dialect, while there are a few 
which are in Sanskrit like the one before us. It is very much to 
he regretted that many of these have not yet been published, as 
they are sure to throw considerable light on the obscure history 
of the island, as our Inscriptions have done on the early history 
of India. 

In the Fourth Volume of the Indian Antiquary, ( p. 356 ), two 
small Sanskrit Inscriptions from East Java are published, the 
characters in which are unmistakably South-Indian ; while our 
Inscription is, as we have seen, in the Nagarl characters of the 
North, especially of Maf^adha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus 
both from Northern and Southern India went and settled in the 
island. The Inscriptions from Cambodia recently published by 
M. Barth are all of them in the South Indian characters, and in 
all, one or other of the Brahmanic gods, Siva, Visnu, &c., is in 
voked. Cambodia was thus colonized by Hindus from 
Southern India, and does not seem to have had any considerable 
Buddhistic population. 

The Hindu settlements of Java were not made once for all ; 
but there must have been a constant communication between the 
island and India ; and Indians went to Java and settled there 
from time to time. The earliest notice of the Hindu civilization 
of the island which is unquestionably historical is that by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian, who in 413 A. D. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea, and, on the way, passed five months 
in a country which he reached at the end of more than ninety 
days after leaving Ceylon, and which he calls Yepoti. Yepoti is 
the Chinese equivalent of Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java. 
As the island of Sumatra also was by the Mahomedans called 
“ lesser Java, " Dr. Fergusson thinks that that was the island 
visited by Fa-Hian. But I agree with Mr. Beal in thinking that 
in all likelihood it was Java itself. 

In the Yavadvipa, Fa-Hian tells us “heretics and 
Brahmans fiourished, but the law of Buddha is not much 
known. ” If these Brahmans and heretics established a 
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colony in the island before the beginning of the fifth 
century, and carried with them the Sanskrit alphabet of the time, 
they could not, if they were cut off from the parent country, 
develop out of it the fine Nagsrl letters of the Inscription before 
us, BO alike in every respect to those in use in Iforthern India 
four centuries later. And our Inscription, as well as the remains 
of Buddhistic temples and monasteries, show that in the eighth 
century and even before, there was a large population of the 
followers of Sakyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian says that the law of 
Buddha was not much known when he visited the island, the 
Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. In 
an article by the late Dr. Burnell published in The Academy in 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was “ a large emigra- 
tion of Buddhists from North India to Java about the eleventh 
century A, D., and these took with them a Nfigarl alphabet, which 
is a great contrast to the old Javanese character.” We now see 
the existence of this NSgarl alphabet in the island in the latter 
part of the eighth century of the Christian era, and also of a 
large Buddhistic population. 

In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it has 
hitherto been examined, Java is very rarely noticed. The 
” Yavadvipa adorned with the seven kingdoms,” and Suvarna- 
dvlpa which has been identified with Sumatra have been mention- 
ed in the Kiskindhakanda of the B&mayana ; and in the Eatha- 
sarits^gara, Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the name of NSrikela or the 
oocoanut island, ;Earpura or the camphor island, and EatSha. 
The Eathasaritsagara is professedly a translation of or compila- 
tion based on Gunadhya’s BrhatkathK, a work which must have 
been composed in the first or second century of the Christian era. 
If, therefore, this work, which has not yet been recovered, con- 
tained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the other islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, the connection of India with those 
islands must have begun very early. And this is confirmed by 
Fa-Hian’s statement in the beginning of the fifth century that 
Brahmans and heretics fiourished in the island. 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda- 
tion of the first Indian colony to a person whom tiiejr 
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call £di Saka or the original Saka, the founder of the Saka 
era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it. It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise 
meaning of the tradition is ; hut what appears to me to be, 
in all likelihood, the true sense is that some princes or chiefs 
of the Saka or Scythian race, — which, we know, had establish, - 
ed itself in India about the beginning of the Saka era, and 
had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins 
and Inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of Ujjayinl and Kathiawar- 
established the first Indian Colony in Java a short time after 
the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and led to the establishment 
of a Saka monarchy in Sind, Rajputana, and other provinces, 
must have carried them further to the east. 

Hinduism did not possess that tenacity in Java which it has 
shown in India. From about the first century before the 
Christian era to about the beginning of the fourth, many of the 
Indian provinces were held by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian 
Greek), Saka, and Palhava races who had settled in the country. 
They, however, did not communicate any new religion to the 
Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism from the Hindus themselves. After the restoration 
of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the 
beginning of the 12th century, by which time the latter had died 
a natural death. But now a new and serious danger threatened 
the existence of Hinduism. The Mahomedans, who show no 
toleration for other religions, established an empire in India. 
But though they held the country for five centuries and forcibly 
converted Hindus to Mahomedanism and pulled down their 
temples, from time to time, when the religious zeal of their 
princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible effect of their 
domination was to add a Mahomedan fraction to the population 
of India. Mahomedanism did exert an indirect influence over 
some of the Hindu religious sects, especially by communicating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In 
Java, on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as con- 
querors but as missionaries ; but in a short course of time they 
46 I Ri O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III.J 
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succeeded in converting the whole island to their faith, and 
Hinduism was compelled to take refuge In the small island of Bali, 
where it flourishes at the present day. But with the destruction of 
Hinduism, the hlood of the foreign colonists, who “ had persevered 
for nearly nine centuries in adorning the island with edifices 
almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had become,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Fergusson, “ diluted, their race impure, and their 
energy effete.” 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to 
make a reflection or two which it is almost impossible for an 
Fuglish-knowing Hindu in the present condition of his country 
ifo avoid, when engaged on such a subject as this. If from the 
first century of the Saha era to about the twelfth, Brahmans and 
other Hindu castes set at naught the prohibition of the Sastras 
against crossing the sea, and went on voyages lasting for ninety 
days and more, there is no reason why they should not do so in 
this nineteenth century of that era, and go to Europe and 
America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the Hindus 
of those days displayed, in thus keeping ec constant intercourse 
with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing 
colonies there, and imparting to the native Polynesians their own 
civilization, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present 
condition that is very discouraging, to fill us with hope as to the 
innate capacities of our race. If, according to the interpretation 
I have ventured to put on the Javanese tradition, it was in conse- 
quence of their contact with the Sakas that the Indian Aryas 
first showed those qualities, we have by our side at the present 
day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. Let us accept his 
guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and move on in 
all the • fields of human activity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in which we have been con- 
sidering. 



A NOTE ON THREE BRICKS* WITH IMPRESSIONS OP 
FIGURES AND LETTERS ON THESE FOUND 
AT TAQOUNG, SOME 200 MILES ABOVE 
MANDALAY IN BURMA. 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XX, 1902, pp. 106ff. J 

( Communicated to the Society in July 1898. ) 

Nos. I and II of these bricks contain three figures, the middle 
one sitting in an attitude of meditation with the right hand 
touching the earth, and the two at the sides standing. They are 
enclosed in shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representa- 
tions of Stupas. The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two 
at the sides probably represent his chief disciples SSriputra and 
Maudgalayana speaking or lecturing. The third brick contains only 
one figure in a shrine which represents Buddha sitting in a 
meditative attitude as in the others, and the vacant space at the 
sides and above is filled with Stupas, the two at the sides being 
much larger than those above or in the other two bricks. Below 
the figure there are letters in relief, which, together with the 
figures, were impressed on the clay by means of a matrix. They 
form the well-known Buddhist formula in the Arya metre. The 
following are transcripts : — 

No. I. 

^ Ip7[ ^ (^) 

'W; ^ ^i[w](H)ofl 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively 'j, ?ri, J; wf, 
«fi. The letters which are indistinct are enclosed within rectan- 
gular brackets. The letters which have dropped out or are 
obliterated are enclosed within circular brackets. 

No. II. 

Wf ^ [fro] Wf ^ 

Read u, w, 5 , ?it, ui, Si, ?t, respectively for the letters 
marked 1, 2, 3, &c. 

* Forwarded by Lieut. A. Willook. 
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No. III. 

[n] NRI BBT |[5] B [»Tl] 

BBt [?r] ’^r ^ srf i^«rr 

B?r [BB]of 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, &c., read retpectively n, Bt, 5 
Bt, 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic sculptures discovered in 
India, and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as 
in the numerous specimens found in one of the Keneri caves 
( JBBRAS, VI, 157, PI, VII, a, b, c, d), at Valabhl ( Ind. Ant., I, 
130 ; JBBRAS, XI, 334 ) and other places in Northern India. It 
however mostly occurs in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows — 

N ^TB) fB B*?! b^tutbI I 

BVt vr PUIN B^ISTBOi: II 

As impressed on the bricks under notice, it is in the Pali 
language. Here we have ^ before kf, and the Pali form of 
the Sanskrit srtiBB’, for /t and 3 tv 37. The formula gives succinct- 
ly Buddha’s method of Salvation. He traced the misery of 
worldly existence to certain causes and pointed out the way of 
counteracting or destroying those causes and thus attaining to 
bliss. The formula may be thus translated : — 

“ The Tathagata explained the cause of those matters which 
spring from a cause and [ the mode of ] its destruction. This was 
what the Great Ascetic taught.” 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which 
prevailed in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era. The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressions 
found at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article 
resembles the figure and the Stupa ornaments in the bricks 
before us, and the formula also is in Pali, except that we have v for 
B in the fourth word. There is also the verb TB for instead of 
the of the Sanskrit form. This is almost a unique instance pf 
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the occurrence of the Pali formula in Indian monuments. That we 
find it mostly in Sanskrit is to he accounted for by the fact that 
it was composed or came into general use about or after the time 
when the Pali ceased to be the sacred language of Indian 
Buddhism. In the bricks under notice it occurs in the Pali form 
because the language of Buddhistic Literature in Burma has 
always been Pali. 



ON DR. HOERNLE’S VERSION OF A NASIK 
INSCRIPTION AND THE GATHA DIALECT. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, 1883, pp. 139ff. ] 

In the middle of 1874 I spent about six weeks in deciphering 
and translating the Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik, and pre- 
pared a paper and submitted it to the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in that year. The paper has been 
published in the Transactions of the Congress.’ The reading of 
those Inscriptions was a work of great difficulty, since some of 
them are in the Pali or Prakrit dialect, and others contain a mix- 
ture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The letters, too, in several of them, 
are faintly cut. I could derive very little assistance from the 
labours of my predecessor in the field, for, except the one which is 
almost entirely in Sanskrit, the Inscriptions were misread by 
him. I could, therefore, never look upon my work as final, and 
was aware of its imperfections. Besides, the paper was printed 
in London, and as I could look over one proof only, there are a 
good many misprints. I have, therefore, long been thinking of 
revising the paper, and publishing it separately ; but no opportu- 
nity has yet presented itself, and I now learn that Dr. Biihler has 
re-read and re-translated the Inscriptions. What I have been able 
to do is to re-write my remarks on tho relations between the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Satrap kings ; and these I have embodied 
in a paper I have written for the Bombay Gacetteer.^ Since the 
time my translations appeared in the Transactions of the Congress, 
I have found one or two better readings proposed by other scholars. 
Similarly there is one proposed by Dr. Hoernle in his paper, 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pp. 27ff, to which 
I should attach great weight if I were to revise the paper. But 
that scholar has at the same time found fault with my transla- 
tion of the Inscription, which is the subject of his paper-, and 
which is one of tho easiest in the series. He thinks I have 

1 It has been included in Volume I of this Edition. — N. B. U. 

2 This ‘paper’ is the “Early History of the Deccan” included in this 
Volume earlier. — N. B. U, 
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mistranslated it. I desire therefore to discuss the matter here, 
so that scholars at large may be able to judge whether Dr. Hoernle 
has mistranslated it or I. 

The Inscription is No. 17 of Mr. West’s Series. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he has discovered an important fact, viz., that the Inscrip- 
tion is in the Gatha dialect. This, in my opinion, does not come 
to more than saying that it contains a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, or that there are some ungrammatical forms in the 
Inscription. For I believe the Gatha dialect does not deserve to 
be called a dialect with distinctive characteristics. My views on 
it as well as on the language of these Inscriptions, both of which 
I also consider alike, I have given in the Wilson [Philological] 
Lectures which I delivered in 1877, hut which, owing to several 
unfortunate circumstances, I have not yet been able to publish.' 
I quote them here from my manuscript : — 

“ In many other ancient monuments existing in the country, 
we often find Inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this last 
term a dialect derived from Sanskrit. These in the latter ( Pali ) 
are mostly connected with Buddhism, though some Buddhistic 
Inscriptions also — such as those discovered by General Cunning- 
ham at Mathura several years ago — are in Sanskrit. In the caves 
at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karle,and some other places 
in this Presidency and in the Bhilsa topes, we have Pali or 
Prakrit Inscriptions. Most of these are short, but at Nasik we 
have long ones in the caves of Usavadata and Gotamlputra. The 
language of these latter is Pali, and but a few forms are peculiar, 
such as Datta and Kita for which the Pali has Dinna and Kata, — 
past passive participles of the roots da and kr, and “Be” for the 
numeral ‘ two, ’ instead of the Pali Dve or Duve. In UsavadSta’s 
cave we have one Inscription ( almost ) entirely in Sanskrit, the 
rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture ol 
Sanskrit words, and the conjuncts pra, tra, and ksa often appear. 
In these and the smaller Inscriptions we have such words as Bara 

1 Since published in a book form, Eombay, 1914. These Wilson Philological 
Lectures of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar on the Sdiiskrii and Prakrit Languages 
are included in Volume IV of this Edition.— N. B. U. 
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for Dvara, Barasaks for Varsika, Barisa for Varsa, Udisa for 
Uddisiya, while the Pali forms of these words are Dvara, Vassika, 
Vassa and Uddesetva. 

“ Some of these Inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when the Pali could hardly have been 
the vernacular. It had, however, become the sacred language of 
the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests, for whom the caves were 
intended, and even educated lay members of that persuasion 
understood it, and hence it was used in these Inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, 
abounding as it does in long compounds and elaborate 
expressions, is very unlike the plain and simple language of 
Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of these and that of his son, we 
are told that the officers of the kings who caused the charters to 
be engraved, acted under the command of, i. e., wrote to the dicta- 
tion of ‘ respected persons who were the compilers of all such 
documents.’ 

“ It thus appears that the Pali was at that time a 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhista And as to 
the language of other Inscriptions, which, like those of Gotaml- 
putra and his son, were not composed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons not knowing Sanskrit or 
Pali well, but still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both, 
would confound together Sanskrit, Pali and vernacular words. 
Even in our days we find this phenomenon in the PatrikSs or 
horoscopes written by our Josis or astrologers, which are neither 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture 
of both, and the Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly 
vrritten. 

“ And an explanation of this nature I have also to give 
of another variety of language that is found in the writings of 
the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. Unlike those of the Singa- 
lese and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara, or the Life of Buddha, we find 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Tb.us, for 
instance, we have — 
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or 

?3TITft >T^ 3?3^;srrT I 

" You will here see that Karmasya, Jage, and Yasatn are, in 
the Pali, treated like nouns in a. Arha is dissolved into araha, 
and there are a few other instances of this process, such as Kilesa 
for klesa, Siri, for srl, Hiri forhrl, &c. But generally the conjunct 
consonants are retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimi- 
lated as in the Pali. So also you have Codenti* for codayanti, 
MSySya,* gen. sing, of mayfi, Upajanitva,* Sunisyati,®Niriksatha,'^ 
imperative second pers. pi. Sametha® for Samayata, &c., and 
even such words as manapa,® which are Pali in every respect. 
But along with these Pali characteristics, there are other pecu- 
liarities which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For 
instance, the case terminations are often omitted as in Kama 
sevati’* for Kamam sevate, Sugata” for sugataih, when governed 
by Pujayituih, Moksa bhosyati for Mokso bhavisyati, &c. Such 
constructions as Ksantya’* saurabhyasampannah for KsSntisaura- 
bhya',’* SllasamadhI tatha prajfiamayain for SilasamadhiprajSS- 
mayaih are often to be met with. 

“ This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. 
We have seen that in such words as Karma, Jaga, and Yasa above, 
the final consonant is dropped, and these as in the Pali and the 
Prakrits made nouns in a. But Yasas, the original Sanskrit form, 
is also used as in Kirtiryasasca,'* and there are instances in 
which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such a 
Pali form as Sunisyati noticed above, such a Sanskrit one as 
Srnvanti,’* is found. It therefore appears to me that this is not 
an independent language ; but that the writers of the GathSs 
knew the spoken language of Pali, and that they were imperfect- 


1 LalitavistBra p. 40, 1. 14. 

3 Ib. p. 14, 1. 9. 

5 Ib. p. 40, 1. 17. 6 [b. p. 62, 1. 1. 

8 Ib. p. 42, 1. 4. 

10 Ib. p. 31, 1. 11. 

12 Ib. p. 41, 1. 9. 

14 Ib, p, 50, 1. 17. 


2 Ib. p. 50,1. 6. 

4 Ib, p. 31, 1. 7. 

7 Ib. p. 41, 1. 10. 
9 Ib. p. 51, 1. 15. 
11 Ib. p. 51, 1. 10. 
13 Ib. p. 51, 1. 18. 
15 Ib. p. Ill, 1. 7. 
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ly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the 
assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but not acquainted 
with its grammar. They intended to write in the more polished or 
literary language, but not knowing it well, often used unconsciously 
the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of the vernacular. 

“At the time when the Gathas were written, the claims of the 
Pali to be considered a separate language were probably not re- 
cognized, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. 
Those who in this condition of things wished to write, could not 
think of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in 
what they considered the language of educated men, but they 
knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such a heterogeneous 
compound as we have seen.” 

I give this rather long extract to show that in my opinion we 
should not in these Inscriptions look for the characteristics of a 
settled or fixed dialect. The Inscription under discussion was 
composed by one who wished to write Sanskrit, but did not know 
the language quite in the form which was finally given to it by 
the great grammarians and other authors. Hence, along with 
Sanskrit, we should expect to meet with a few Pali or vernacular 
forms of words. 

I will now proceed to consider Dr. Hoernle’s translation, 
and his objections to mine. 

In the first line occurs the compound Suvarnadanatlrthakarena, 
used as an epithet of Usavadata. I translate it, “who presented 
gold and constructed flights of steps.” Dr. Hoernle calls this a 
curious juxta-position. Why, I do not know. The Inscription 
attributes such gifts and charitable deeds to Usavadata as have 
been considered peculiarly meritorious by Hindus from that to 
the present day, and are laid down in works on the Dharmasastra, 
with certain rituals to be used in making them. The giving 
away of a hundred thousand cows and of villages, feeding a 
hundred thousand Brahmans, furnishing Brahmans wiih the 
means of marrying, and all the rest, which are credited to Usava- 
data, are such ; and among the meritorious deeds of this nature is 
the deed of giving Suvarna or gold, which is quite an independent 
gift. Suvarnadana is mentioned as ofie of the ten chief Danas or 
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religious gifts, in all treatises on the subject, and among them in 
Hemadri’s Danakhanda ( p, 564-75, Bibl. Ind. Ed. ). 

Tirtha is ‘ a flight of steps ’ to a reservoir or stream of water, and 
is so explained by the native lexicographers, and is used in that 
sense in literature. Mallinatha, commenting on a verse in the 
Kiratarjunlya, which contains that word, says, “ as there are 
many people to enter a reservoir of water, to whi ch a Tirtha has 
been constructed but the maker of a Tirtha is rare, so, &o.”’ The 
making of a Tirtha, like that of constructing a bridge, is con- 
sidered a meritorious deed. In a passage from the Aditya-Purana, 
quoted by Hemadri, in the work mentioned above, Tirtha is named 
along with Tadaga ‘ a tank, ’ Kupa ‘ a well, ’ Setu ‘ a bridge, ’ &c., 
as a thing the maker of which goes to heaven and lives there for 
crores of years ( p. 155 ). Suvarnadana or the gift of gold and 
the construction of a flight of steps or a Ghata, were the two 
religiously charitable deeds of Usavadata at Barnasaya, and 
therefore they are here put together. The Inscription is a histori- 
cal record, and not a work of imagination. If it were the latter, 
one might well ask what is the necessary connection between 
them which led the author to put them together. But the muddy 
state of the river might have led the son-in-law of Nahapana to 
construct a Ghala there, and Suvarnadana, being one of the several 
modes of charity which Hindu opinion held sacred, was made by 
him there as he made other gifts in other places. 

The other objection brought forward by Dr. Hoernle is that 
“ Danakarena is, ho imagines, a rather unidiomatic expression.” 
I suppose he means thtit the use of the root Kr with Dana is not 
sanctioned by idiom. But in Hemadri’s Danakhanda we have 
( p. 3, V. 17 ), Tatkrtadanavarilahari, “ the waves of the water 
[ poured on the occasion ] of the gifts made by him ” ; ( p. 34 ), 
yat kanyasu pita kuryat danarh pujanamarcanam, quoted from 

the Brahma Purana ; ( p. 90 ). danamacamanam praudha- 

pado na kurvlta, quoted from Satyayana ; ( p. 688 ), yat kiihcit 
kurute danam tadanantyaya kalpate, extracted from the Vahni- 
Purana ; and ( p. 996 ), danam tena prakartavyam, quoted from 
the Bhavisyottara. In these and a variety of other instances the 


1 Canto II, V. 3, 
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root Kr is used with Dana and therefore my way of dissolving the 
compound cannot be objected to on the score of idiom. 

Now Dr, Hoemle’s translation of the compound which, he 
says, is also Dr. Buhler’s, is — “ gave gold to build a sacred bathing 
place. " This destroys the religious sense of Dana and makes the. 
expression Suvarnadana quite useless. Certainly the other works 
of Usavadata, — the rest-houses, tanks, wells, &c., — were not con- 
structed or dug by him with his own hands. He paid gold or 
money to get them also constructed or dug. Why then should 
the expression Suvarnadana be used here, and not in those places ? 
And what are bathing places as different from the Ghaias or flights 
of steps, and whence do you get them ? 

The next expression with my translation of which Dr. Hoernle 
finds fault, is Catusalavasadhapratisraya. He thinks that one 
kind of building only is intended by this compound, but beyond 
saying that in this Dr. Biihler agrees with him, he gives no reason 
whatever. But Pratisraya, as I have stated in a note, is what in 
these days is called an Annasattra, i. e., a house where travellers 
put up and are fed without charge. Dr. Hoernle calls it a rest- 
house. I have no objection to the word, provided he means what 
I mean ; for Hemadri, ( p. 152 ), explains Pratisraya as Pravasi- 
nam asrayah, i, e., a shelter-house for travellers. Again, the 
Vahni-Purana as quoted by him, ( p. 673 ) has — 

jgjiniPNiq I 
II 

“ Having caused to he constructed for poor and helpless per- 
sons a Pratisraya I in the shape of ] a good house, very commodi- 
ous ( wide ), having food and plentiful water, provided with a 
good door, and charming, he should dedicate it to travellers." 

i 

The establishment of such houses for poor travellers, i. e., the 
founding of Pratisrayas, forms an independent charitable deed 
of great merit ( see Hemadri, Danakhanda pp. 673-677 ). There 
is another in the shape of giving houses to poor persons ( pp. 646- 
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663 ). Houses so given are sometimes spoken of as Avasathas. 
Thus Vedavy&sa, as quoted by HemSdri ( p. 646 ), has — 

“ Having given away a charming house, ( avasatha ), he 
attained the other world.” In the Anusasanika Parvan of the 
Mahabh&rata an account is given of several former kings having 
performed certain charitable deeds and obtained their fruits in 
the next world, and among them one is spoken of as “ having 
given away charming houses to the twice-born and gone to 
heaven” — 

Anusasanika Parvan, chap. 137, v. 10, Bombay Edition. 

Similarly the Brahmanda Purana as quoted by Hemadri 
( p. 162 ), says that by giving away charming Avasathas or houses, 
one attains the fruit of the Eajaeuya sacrifice. The extract from 
the Mahabharata given on the next page by the same writer con- 
tains a verse in which the giving away of Viharavasathas or 
pleasure houses, is associated with the giving away of gardens 
and wells. 

Thus then, Avasathadana and Pratisrayadana are two different 
things, and therefore the compound does not express one 
thing only Now Catussala might be taken as an attribute 
of Avasatha, but even here, seeing how gifts of different 
things are associated in the other compounds used in this 
Inscription, I think it is better to take that also separately. 

The next expression in dispute is Iba-Parada-Damana-Tapl- 
Karabena-Dahanuka-nSvapunyatarakarena. Dr. Hoernle takes 
Navapunyatarakarena as one compound, and Iba — Dahanuka 
as another. This last is, according to him, in the 
accusative case. I would ask ‘ What is the accusative 
governed by ? ’ But this is not a difficulty with 
Dr. Hoernle, for he says “ the accusative is used for the locative.” 
He thinks this is a rule of the 6S.tha dialect ; and to prove that 
rule, he adduces four instances only, — two from the Mahavastu 
and two from the LalitavistSra, — though he says this substitution 
of the one case for the other is “ particularly frequent ”. I am 
sorry the Mab&vastu is not at hand, but the first reference to the 
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Lalitavistara I have verified. There the words are Yathabhipre- 
tam Rajagrhaih vihrtya, “ having diverted or enjoyed himself in 
Rajagrba in accordance with his wishes. ” Now Rajagrhaih is, 
according to Dr. Hoernle, by a Gatha rule, an accusative used 
for the locative. In Sanskrit proper the accusative, he thinks, 
would not be put here. He appears to me to follow the Editor of 
the work, and since the latter professes to explain what he con- 
siders peculiar Gatha expressions in the footnotes, and since here 
in a footnote, the Editor does give Rajagrhe as an equivalent 
for Rajagrharh, his conclusion is that the accusative is here 
used for the locative. But Patahjali, the great grammarian, 
commenting on a Karika to Panini, I. 4. 51 says : — 

i 

i. e. the place where an action denoted by an intransitive root is, 
performed is to be called a Karma or object, and as such should 
be put in the accusative case. The instances he gives are Kurun 
svapiti, ‘ he sleeps in the Kurus,’ Pancalan svapiti, ‘he sleeps in 
the Pahcalas.’ This observation of Patanjali and the first instance 
are given in the Siddhanta Kaumudi. In virtue of this rule of 
Sanskrit then, not of the supposed Gatha dialect, Rajagrha, 
in the passage from the Lalitavistara, being the place where the 
action denoted by the root hr with vi, which is intransitive, is 
performed, the name of the town is regarded as an object and 
put in the accusative case, and so we have Rajagrham. 

In the other reference to the Lalitavistara the line mentioned 
is at page 476 instead of page 467. Here Dr. Hoernle has quite 
misunderstood the editor’s note. In the text we have the com- 
pound Tvacamarhsaih. In a footnote the editor explains this as 
tvahmaihse, which he must have meant for the- dual nominative 
of the Dvandva compound of Tvac and Mamsa. But from the 
termination e, the Doctor thought the editor meant it to be a 
locative. The locative would make no sense here — the case 
wanted is the nominative. In the text, though Tvac is treated 
like a noun ending In a the compound Is Samaharadvandva, as it 
should be according to Panini II. 4. 2;. but the editor seems to 
have thought it wrong, and so has given the ordinary Dvandva 
instead. 
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Now in the two instances from the Mahavastu given by 
Dr. Hoernle, tbe words in the accusative are Avicim, which is a 
kind of Buddhistic hell, and DharanSih, which, I suppose, is the 
word that signifies “ the earth.” If these are governed by verbs 
or participles implying “ motion, ’’ they are regular Sanskrit 
accusatives ; if not, they also must be brought under 
the rule we have been considering. It is possible 
that the rule which primarily is taken by Patafijali’s commenta- 
tors to apply to names of places, such as Kurus, Pancalas, Raja- 
grha, &c, may in later usage have been extended, and made appli- 
cable to places generally, such as the earth and the Buddhistic 
hell ; but that the accusative in these cases is to be accounted 
for in either of these two ways and no other, appears certain. 

Then again, Dr. Hoernle thinks that there are two accusative 
forms in this Inscription itself which, violating the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar, prove his Gatha rule. One of them is Tiram 
in the expression IJbhato tiram. This, however, is in perfect 
accordance with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, for, under Panini, 
II, 3. 2, Patanjali gives a Karika, and comments on it thus 8 — 
?^V?nwTt !=mrarwr vfFarr i 

i. e., a noun that is in syntactical connection with Uhhayatah 
and Sarvatah should be put in the accusative case : in other 
words, Ubliayatah and Sarvatah govern an accusative. The in- 
stance given by him is Ubhayato Gramam. The Karika is given 
in the Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

The other accusative form relied on by Dr. Hoernle is 
Varsaratum in the expression Gato’smi varsaratum. This accusa- 
tive is to be explained by Panini, II. 3. 5, which teaches that 
a noun expressing duration should be put in the accusative 
case. The sen.se then would be that Usavadata w'ent to the 
place mentioned for the rains. Now if it should be objected that 
in Gato’smi varsaratum, duration is not what is meant, but 
simply the time when he went, this might be considered to 
be an extension of the original Sanskrit rule, but not a violation 
of it. This is what I meant by saying in a note in my paper 
that Varsaratum is used for Varsartau. 

Thus then the rule laid down by Dr. Hoernle that the accusa- 
tive is promiscuously used for the locative is not at all proved ; 
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nor do I think there can be such a rule. There may be an exten- 
sion in a few cases of some of the special rules about the use of 
the accusative, as must be expected from the operation of the law 
of analogy,' but a promiscuous substitution of the one cose for 
the other Is not possible under any ascertained laws of the growth 
of human speech. 

In the case in dispute, therefore, the supposed accusative 
Iba — Dabanuka must be justified on other grounds. It should 
be stated what it is governed by. An accusative must be 
governed by a verb, a participle, a preposition or a particle of 
that nature, and if it is an accusative expressive of length, dis- 
tance, or duration, it must depend on the word, the length, 
distance or duration of the thing denoted by which it expresses. 
None of these requisites exists in the present case, and therefore 
to take Ibli — Dahanuka as an accusative is clearly a mistake. 

So then, if we take Nava to be the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
Nau, we shall have to consider the whole expression given above 
as one compound, and there is no question the compound would 
be awkward and unintelligible ; while if we take N&v8 as an 
instrumental, and Iba — Dahanuka as a compound with the geni- 
tive termination ncZw omitted by mistake, the construction is 
natural and simple, and the sense plain. Besides, if the names of 
the rivers are to be taken as parts of the compound, and conse- 
quently attributively joined to the word Tara, and thus subordi- 
nated to it, they cannot be referred to by the pronoun Etasam im- 
mediately afterwards. And since the rivers are independently 
spoken of by the genitive EtSsSih, it is ^ ery likely that their 
names were independently put in the genitive case before. And 
the omission of -mm is very natural ; for the engraver did 
actually cut one na in the stone, and thought he had cut both. 

Dr. Hoernle translates the expression Navapunyatarakara by 
“ maker of a sacred ferry of boats.” He thus takes the first part 
as a genitive Tatpurusa equivalent to NavanSrh punyatarah 
( supposing Nava to be a word ending in & ). Now Tarah means 
“ crossing,” wherefore the compound would express “ the sacred 
crossing of boats.” This to my mind conveys no sense. Tara 

1 Hemacandra notices such an extension in bis Prakrit grammar. 
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hss hAtily a conventional ( Rudha ) eense as distinguished from 
the etjrmologio&I (Yaugika). And even supposing it denotes 
“ a boat, ’ ’ which it does not, what can “the sacred b<mt of boats’ ’ 
mean ? And why should the ferry-boats be called sacred ? Dr. 
Hcernle says, because “ they were set apart for a special sacred 
parpose, viz., to carry pilgrims across.” But what is the neces- 
sity of restricting the good done by Usavad&ta to pilgrims ? 
Ferry-boats are a necessity in the case of all, jnst as water is, 
and as an establishment for giving water is opened 
by charitable persons for all human beings, so are ferry- 
boats placed for the use of all. There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that their use was so restricted, nor is it reasonable to 
suppose it was. But Dr. Hoernle's objection to the interpretation 
of Punya as “ religiously meritorious," is that the establishment 
ofboatsis“no more so than the other acts specified in the 
record." The objection has force no doubt, and therefore I would 
divide and read the words thus; Nava apanyatarakarena. Panya 
is used in the sense of something one has to pay in exchange for 
what he purchases' ; and Tarapanya is a word given by the 
native lexicographers in the sense of what is paid for being taken 
across a river, i. e. the fare of a ferry-boat. Apanyatara, there- 
fore, is a Tara or crossing for which one has not to pay anything, 
i. e. a free carriage across ; and that is what Usavadata provided 
by placing boats on the rivers. The translation of the whole 
expre j sion therefore is, literally, “who by means of boats caused a 
free passage across the rivers Iba, &o.,” i. e., who established free 
cr charitable ferry-boats.” This is the sense of the words I have 
used in the translation of the Inscription in my paper, though I 
do not now remember whether I read and construed the com- 
pounds as I do now, and cannot understand how there is no note 
on it, and how the translation of a few words in this lino has 
dropped away, as Dr. Hoernle points out. The sense this con- 
atruotion gives ap lears to me to be so appropriate, that here again 
I must accuse the eograver of a mistake. Instead of stopping 
alter he had cut a square with the upper line wanting, to r^re- 
aant i. he prolonged the right hand side belo w the line and made 

>. »., ** You have purchased this best of your 
body by peyiaa heavy price for it in the shape of good deeds, 

48 ( n. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol III. 1 
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3 of it. He was more familiar with the word Punya than 
Panya, and had to engrave it once before, and hence his mistake 
is not unnatural. 

In the transcript of the Inscription in my paper, appears in 
brackets after Ubhato. Thereupon Dr. Hoernle thinks I read 
ubhaya for ubhato and construe ubhayatiram as a compound. 
But if taken as a compound it would have to be considered as in 
the accusative case. The accusative, however, cannot be syn- 
tactically connected here. I do not think it was difficult to make 
out that what I meant was to give the correct Sanskrit form of 
the word, which is Ubhayato and not ubhato, and that the bracket- 
ed V was printed after ^ instead of between N and by a 
mistake. 

The next expression is Sabha-prapa-karena. Dr. Buhler and I 
understand Sabha-prap5. as a Dvandva, but Dr. Hoernle thinks 
“ the compound may be explained much more simply as a common 
Tatpurusa,” and takes it to be a dative Tatpurusa. Why is a 
dative Tatpurusa much more simple than a Dvandva ? On the 
contrary, I should think it one of the most difficult, since Panini 
and his commentators allow it only in a few cases. A dative 
Tatpurusa is possible only between two nouns, the first of which 
having the sense of the dative, denotes a certain material, and 
the second a thing made of that material, and between any noun 
in the dative sense and Artha, Bali, Hita, or Raksita. 

It is wrong to suppose that we can compound any words in 
any sense. The Sanskrit idiom sanctions certain compounds 
only, and in a certain sense, and rules about these have been 
given by the grammarians, and they are generally followed by 
Sanskrit writers, though not invariably. A compound that vio- 
lates the rules strikes the ear at once as bad. You cannot, for 
instance, form such a compound as Brahmanapayah in the sense 
of Brahmanaya payab ; and no more can you have SabhSprapah 
in the sense of Sabhayai or sahhabhyah prapah. Both the com- 
pounds would be quite un-idiomatic. And what is the sense that 
we get? Usavadata constructed “ watering places for the assem- 
blies, i. e., for those assembled to cross over the rivers.” Why 
peed persons assemble in numbers to cross a river, and if evne 
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they did, who would think of calling them a Sabha, except meta- 
phorically ? A Sabha is much more formal than that. The word 
has the sense of “ a regular aBBembly, ’* or " a meeting,” with a 
certain purpose. A crowd of persons who have casually gathered 
on the road do not constitute a Sabha. The word denotes also 
” a hall,” or “ a house. ” The first sense does not answer here, 
but the second is appropriate. 

The clause to be next discussed is the one beginning with 
Pinditakfivade, and ending with Parsabhyah. Dr. Hoernle 
translates Ramatlrthe carakaparsabhyah by “ the Porsads ( or 
congregations ) going to Raraatlrtha.” He takes Caraka as a 
verbal derivative like Karaka and HSraka, since he understands it 
in its etymological sense, and attaches to the root its primary 
signification, viz., to “ move or wander.” But if it is used as a 
verbal derivative, the vowel should have taken Vrddhi and the 
word become Caraka. Caraka, the refore, has a special sense, 
and I believe is never u.sed simply in the sense of “one who 
moves.” In the quotation from the Brhadaranyaka given by 
Bdhtlingk and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce, which is Madresu 
carakah paryavrajama, the word Caraka is explained by Sarhkar&- 
cSrya and others as A'dhyayanarthaih vrata-caranah carakah e., 
“ they were csdled Carakas, because they were observing ( V car ) 
a vow for the sake of study ” ; and the very use of the verb parya- 
vrajama, which means ‘ we wandered, ’ shows that Caraka had 
even then acquired s secondary and conventional ( Rudha) sense. 
It has other special senses also, but the word — I maintain — is not 
used in the primary and etymological sense attached to it by the 
Doctor. Besides, the compound is by no means good, since the 
word Caraka which has been subordinated to Parsad, is what is 
called Sapeksa, i. e,, connected with the word Ramatirthe, which 
is not in the compound. A subordinate member of a compound 
should not, as a general rule, be thus connected with an indepen- 
dent word, though a Sapeksa compound is allowable when the 
sense is not rendered obscure thereby. Rddhasya rajapurusah, 
for instance, in which Raja is connected with Rddhasya will not 
do, though Devadattasya gurukulam is admissible. 

Dr. Hoernle here says that " in Sanskrit we shruld expect the 
accusative Ramatirtham,” instead of the locative Ramatlrthe, 
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which he acoouijtB for by a Prakrit usage ; L e., aocordiPN to him> 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar require that the expression should 
be Ramatirthaih Carakapareadbhyab- I suppose he means that 
the accusative will be governed by the word caraka. Here there is 
a double mistake. When a verbal or participial form of the root oar 
is used in the primary sense of the root, viz. “wandering,’* the place 
wandered over is of tener put in the locative than in the accusative. ’ 
So that the locative is not only not wrong according to the idiom 
0 * Sanskrit, but is decidedly better. But even if we suppose that 
the “ place wandered over ” is always considered asthe object of 
the action, and put in the accusative, as in the case of the root 
Gam, still by a general and very rudimentary rule of Sanskrit 
grammar, the agent or object of an action is put in the genitive 
case when any verbal derivatives are used ( Panini II. 3. 65 ), 
except those enumerated in Panini II. 3. 69. Thus ghatarh 
karakah is certainly not Sanskrit, and so Ramatlrtham carakah 
cannot be. They ought to be Ghatasya karakah and Ramatlrtha- 
sya carakah, supposing this latter word were unobjectable in 
in other respects, as it certainly is not. 

And now as to the sense of the expression. Why should “going 
to Ramatirtha ” have been rendered a sine qua non of the re- 
cipients of Usavadata’s gift ? The congregations resided in 
Govardhana, Sorparaga, and other places. Why should it have 
been considered necessary that they should ‘ be in the habit ’ of 
going to Ramatirtha to be fit to receive the cocoanut trees ? 
Thus, in every way Dr. Hoernle's construction and translation 
are untenable. 

I still think Caraka is a mistake for Csrana ; for then the ex- 
pression Caranaparsadbhyah would mean “ to the conclaves of 
learned men belonging to the Caranas or bodies of rtudents of 
each Veda or SakhA” But Caraka also will make sense, thoufidi 
it is not so appropriate ; for it would mean “ the bodies of persona 
belonging to the Caraka sakha.” In the last case the sense u 
restricted, and in the other, I do not understand why the (^leervfia 
of the vows meant should be spoken of as forming a Parsed which 

1 Se® Ait. BrSb. VIX, 14 & 15, and tba many ^uetatiaas gi?en by 

Bebtlingk and Both in tbeir Lexicon, sub voce, 
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is rather a teohnioal term as applicable to the learned leaders of 
a SakhA. 

Then Dr. Hoernle sees no reason why Dr. Stevenson and 1 
edKwld read parsadbhysh instead of parsabhyah. For . myself I 
may state that I visited ibe oaves in person, and compared Mr. 
West’s transeripts with the originals. On looking into my copy 
of the iaransoriptR I now find bhyah corrected to dbhyah, iiiough 
there is a mark of interrogation against this. I am not sure there* 
fore that dtdiyah exists there, but I thought I saw it, and hence 
put it in. 

Again, the Doctor says : — “ The word naligera has greatly 
puEtled Dr. Stevenson and Prof Bhandarkar,” Though his identi- 
fication of the word with the Sanskrit Narikela is not improbable, 
sa far as the sound of the word is concerned, I must confess I 
still continue to be greatly puzzled. For, if Usavadata presented 
thirty-two ooooanut trees in the village of NSnaihgola, 
this village must be on or near the sea coast, for 
ooooanut trees do not grow above the Ghatas. But among the 
grantees was the body of the learned Brahmans of Govardhana 
near Nasik, and it was one o.' the four congregations at least to 
whom the thirty-two trees were given, so that about eight must 
have fallen to its lot. Now the presentation of eight cocoanut- 
trees at a place more than sixty miles distant from where the 
persons to whom they were presented lived, and separated from 
it by a high mountain range, is a thing of a very unusual 
character. The Brahmans of Govardhana would have preferred 
some other trees or something else nearer home, if UsaradAta 
really wished to confer a favour upon them. And if the Oovar- 
dhana conclave consisted of several individuals, the grant was of 
hardly any practical value to any one of them. And what could 
be the reason why thirty-two ooooanut trees in one and ibe same 
village were given to bodies of men living in different places ? 

Dr. Hoernle thinks it objectionable to take Dharm&troana as an 
epithet ol Usavadata in the sense of “ benevolent, ” or “ chari- 
table, ” and translates it “ out of religious principle." In Sanskrit 
usage Dharmatman is always used as an epithet of a person, and 
token AS a Bahuvrfhi in the sense of dbarmah atma yasya, i. e. 

one whose very self, or soul, cr nature, is charity or benevo- 
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lenoe, or virtue. In our modern vernaculars also, the word is 
used in that sense. If understood as Dharmascasau atm a ca, 
i. e., as a Karmadharaya, it would mean by ( his ) self or nature, 
viz. benevolence, &o., which comes to the same thing as before, 
though the compound and its use would be unid omatio. If taken 
as a genitive Tatpursa, ‘ Dharmasya atma, ’ the sense would be 
“ by the nature or self of benevolence See.” In this sense it would 
not do here at all ; for Usavadata gave away what he did because 
benevolence was his nature, not on account of the nature of bene- 
volence, which would be unintelligible. Dr. Hoernle is “ inclined 
to think that it is probably a Buddhistic technical term but 
he gives no reason for this. I wish he had given one instance 
at least. 

He says Dharmatmana is very widely seperated from Usavadata, 
whose epithet it is taken to be. The same objection might be brought 
against the epithet that immediately precedes, viz. Sahasra- 
pradena ; but notwithstanding that. Dr. Hoernle himself construes 
it with Usavadata. The thing is, after the word Usavadata, you 
have in the Inscription nothing but a string of epithets, and 
Dharmatmana is the last of them Between this and the preced- 
ing epithet, you have only the name of the place where the monas- 
tery was excavated, so that really the epithet in question is not 
far removed. 

The other objection is, that the word occurs in another 
Inscription (West’s No. 11, not 4 ), where the Doctor thinks 
it impossible to construe it with the person named. To be able 
to construe it with the person, I have taken the word to he 
Dbammatmano, — ^led to it by some stroke above the nfi. But if 
that reading is not allowable, we should complete the first sentence 
with Indragnidatasa, and translate : — ” Of Indragnidatta, the 
Northerner &c," i. e., after the genitive some such word as Da'narh 
or Deyadhammo, should he understood, as it has to be done fre- 
quently.’ The second sentence begins with Dhammatmana, and 

1 See the references, sub voce, in Bobtlingk and Roth's Lexicon ; and MahS- 
bhSrata AnusSsanika, Bom. Ed. chap. 139, v. 10, DharmStmS Eesnah ; chap, 
140, V. 2, dhannSimS VrsabbShkah ; chap. 142, v. 39, DiksSih carati dhar- 
mStinS, ih. V. 57, Sukhaih vasati dharmStmE ; chap. 143, v. 45, Vipro bhavatf 
dbam5tm5 &c. &o, 
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the instrumental is to be connected with Khanitain, the sense be> 
ing “ this cave was caused to be eioavated by the pious one. ” 

Then Dr. Hoernle speaks of my reading of two words in the 
last line, BhattarakSi aflnatiya, and thinks the final a of Bhattoraka 
is unintelligible. But it exists in the original notwithstanding. 
The initial a of the next word is that which is written below the 
line. I transferred it to its proper place, ta^-ing it to be a correc- 
tion, as Dr. Biihler does. Dr. Hoernle and he, however, read it 
as 3T, but in my corrected copy of Mr. West’s transcript I find a 
and there is no query after it as in the case of Parsadbhyah 
noticed above, and that it must be a, I will show presently. 

Dr. Hoernle thinks that the 3T below the line is meant to indicate 
the division of the compound. Why was that considered neces- 
sary here and not in Gatosmi, which occurs immedicately after- 
wards and in Catusalfivasadha, which we have in the second line ? 
It appears to me that the engraver first cut the words BhattSra- 
kanatiya, and somebody afterwards found that it was capable of 
being taken as Bhattaraka anatiya, equivalent to BhattAraka 
ajnaptya, meaning “ without the knowledge of the lord,” but that 
was not what was meant. What was intended w’as Bhattaraka 
anatiya for Bhattaraka ajnaptya, i. e., “ by the command of the 
lord i ” and in order that there might be no mistake about it, he 
thought the best way was to separate the words, as he had done 
in the case of Tadaga udapana in the second line, and put in the 
initial an which was so important. After he had done that, it was 
necessary to obliterate the stroke representing an in the last syllable 
of Bhattaraka, but as this was difficult he did not attempt it. 

Now as to the gap between Malaye and Hirudhara, I thought 
I saw some letters like sayirh in it when I visited the caves, and 
therefore it did not occur to me to say the gap contained nothing, 
and to connect hi with Malaye. Dr. Hoernle’s reading Malayehim 
is however very likely and good, and I feel no hesitation in say- 
ing BO-as 1 have felt none in expressing my disgreement with him 
on every other point, expect, to a certain extent, the identifica- 
tion of Nallgera with Narikela — ^and in pointing out his mistakes. 

1 See No, 10 KarU, and No. 81 Juaaar, Arch. Sur. Western India,— Cave 
Temple Inscriptions No. 10 ; Bhilsa Topes Nos. 103, 136, 147, 174, No. I 
Tope &o. 
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[ From the Journsil of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Sojiety, Volume XVII, part II, 1887-39, pp. 8'Jfif.l 

[ The paper was communicated on let August 1889. ] 

In 1884 I published in my Early History of the Deccan, a note 
on the Gupta Era', in which I endeavoured to show that there 
was no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date 
of the Gupta Era, given hy Alberuni, and that, such of the Gupta 
dates found in Inscriptions, as contained details which allow- 
ed of their being compared with corresponding Saka years, 
confirmed the statement of the Arab author. In the In- 
troduction to the Volume on the “ Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings,” just published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epi graphical 
Surveyor to the Government of India for about three years and 
a half, he quotes my views, in doing which, however, he has not 
been fair to me. He is also at issue with me with regard to the 
accurate Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary 
to notice this part of the Introduction. 

In note 2, p, 64, Mr. Fleet says of me ^ — “ A most curious con- 
fusion between current and expired years of the Saka Era runs 
through his remarks. Thus, though quite rightly taking Saka- 
Saihvat 406 expired to be equivalent to A. D. 484-85 with a dif- 
ference of 78-79, ho also with the same difference, took, o. g., 
A. D. 511-12 as the equivalent of Saka-Samvat 433 current.” I 
did not ; and this is a pure misquotation. I did not say that !^aka- 
Samvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. D. 484-85 ; nor did I say 
that Saka-Saihvnt 433 current was equivalent to A. D. 311-12. 
My words are : — “ Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. D. If, however, 
he had added 241 + 78 = 319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond to 
Gupta 165, &c.” ( Early History of the Deccan, p. 99, lines 12 and 
15-16);* and “ 191 Gupta pasl+242=433 Saka ourrent+ 78=511 
A. D. current. ” That is, I take 406 Sake past ( = Gmprtla + 241 ) 
to correspond to 484 A. D. and 433 Saka current to 511 A. P. 

1 Ante, pp. mff. [ N. B. U. ] 

8 Ant*, p. 179 [ N. B. U. J 
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No'y it is a patent fact tijat e^ery Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years ; but to avoid pedantry it is 
usual to give one of the two years only, except when some- 
thiast ynpoi;tant is involved. And I have here given that of 
thp two Christian years with which I was concerned. Saka 
406 past corresponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A. d., and 
Saka 433 current to a part of 510 and 51i. A. D. I gave the 
first in the first case, because, the month of Asadha mention- 
ed in the Inscription falls in the first of the two Christian 
years to which a Saka year corresponds, and to mark off its con- 
trast with Genpral Cunninghams 483 ( not 483-484 ) ; and the 
second, in the second case because it was the year aga’nsfc which 
the cyclic year Mahacaitra is found in General Cunning- 
ham 's Tables, and not against 510. 

It will thus be seen that the “ most curious confusion ” found 
by Mr. Fleet is not in my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet’s mis- 
understanding and misquotation of the n. He had no reason 
whatever to take my 511 A. D. as 511-1 i A. D. ; it he wanted to 
state the two years to which the Saka year corresponds, he ought 
to have taken it as 510-11 A. D. 

In another place ( p. 141, note 3 ) though he acknowledges that 
my second note draw his attention to the desirability of examin- 
ing the details of almanacs, and though he must have seen it 
distinctly sta'-ed by me, that the Saka dates used by us in the 
Bombay 'residency represent expired years, and those used on the 
Madras side current years, the latter being in advance of the 
former by one year, and though under these circumstances it is 
impossible that I should think the addition of 79 to a currant Saka 
year would give us the Christian year containing the second part 
of the Saka year,--still it is under such an implication as this 
thafahe quotes this same equation of mine, viz., 191 Gupta past + 
24S = 433 Saka current + 78 = 511 A. D. current, and another 
vie., 209 Gupta past + M2 = 461 Saka current + 78 = 529 A. D. 
current. Both these equations I say are perfeoHy correct ; but the 
second Christian year a part of which corresponds to a part of 
the Saka year, ought not to be taken as 512 in the one case and 
630 In the other, but 510 and 528 respectively. And as 1 have 
given 51 1 in the first case a-, stated abeve, because in General 

49 ^ R. G. Bhiindarkar’8 Works, Vol. lH. J 
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Cunninuham's TaMes, it and not 510 occurs in the column cf 
Maha-caitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, 
because it occurs in the column of Mahasvayuja. 

Again in my note, I identify ( E. H. D., p. 129, lines 26-27 )' 
Dhruvasena II with Hiuen Tsiang's Dhruvabhata, and observing 
that the difference in the latter part of the name is insignificant, 
since Sena and Bhata were titles that could he used promiscuous- 
ly, I proceed to say that the king spoken of in the plates as 
Dhruvasimha may have been celled Dhruvabhaia by ordinary 
people, from whom Hiuen Tsiang must have got the name. No w, 
no fair-minded man can have any difficulty whatever in finding 
out that here I speak of the same king Dhruvasena with whom I 
have above identified Hiuen Tsiang’s Dbiuvabhata, and that 
Dhruvasimha is a misprint for Dhruvasena. Still Mr. Fleet says 
“ the name of Dhruvasimha does not occur at all in any of the 
numerous Valabhi grants that have come to light. ” If I were to 
criticize Mr. Fleet’s work in the same spirit, I should for instance, 
say as regards his reference to Volume IX of the Archseologioal 
Reports as that which contains General Cunningham’s “ Tables 
for the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ’’ ( p. 102, note 1, 1. 13 ), that 
the Tables did not occur at all in the whole Volume ; and I should 
be more justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication 
whatever that IX is a misprint for X ; while I have just five lines 
above called the same king whose name is printed here as 
Dhruvasimha, Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made “ an assertion that Hiuen 
Tsiang was speaking of only two kings ” ( Intro, p. 65, 11. 6-7 ). 
I made no such assertion. My words are = — " The Chinese writer 
does not speak of a king but of kings,” ( E. H. D. p. 129, 11. 16-17).* 
The’ word two does not occur here or anywhere else in connection 
with this matter. Mr. Fleet, however, may have meant to say 
that this is implied in the words that immediately follow which 
are : — “ and says they were nephews of Slladitya of MfilvS and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhaia, was son-in-law to the 
son of Harsavardbara. If they were nephews of the king of 
MAlva they were brothers and both of them kings.” If so, my 
reply is, that herein I interpret the plural kings in view of the 
identification I am going to make of the kings with two brothers 


1 Ante. p. J83. f N. B. U.f 
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who reigned one after another, viz. Dharasens and Dbruvasena. 
Mr. Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the two transla- 
tions of the Chinese work for my statement that the younger 
prinoe was denoted by Hiuen Tsiang by the name Tu-lu-p’o-po-tu. 
The authority is in Julien’s translation. The words translated 
into English are : — ‘‘The present kings are of the race of 
Ksatriya. They are nephews of Siladitya, king of Malva. At 
this time the son of Siladitya, kii^ of Kanyakubja, has a son-in- 
law named Dhruvapatu.” Since Hiuen Tsiang is to be supposed 
as knowing of kings past and present and not future, the kings 
who were nephews of Siladitya of Malva other than the one on 
the throne, at the time, must have reigned previously to him, and 
since of brothers those who are elder occupy the throne before the 
younger, Dhruvapatu’s brother or brothers who reigned before 
him must have been his elder brother or brothers, and he, his or 
their, younger brother. This is an obvious inference. 

Again Mr. Fleet says : — “he announced that Prof. K. L. Chha- 
tre had found that it ( Eran record ) was correct for Saka-Samvat 
406 as an expired year ” ( p. 64 ). On this there is a foot-note 
which begins : — “ It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta 
Fariivat 165 of the record was itself an expired year. ” And then 
he proceeds to tell me something about “the equation between the 
Gupta and the corresponding English date ’ being not “ intrinsi- 
cally dejwndent on the Saka date at all,” the bearing of which on 
the point I cannot understand, since the question is whether the 
Gupta year 165 as compared with the corresponding Saka year 
and not the Christian year was an expired year. And in determin- 
ing the value of a Gupta date, we have primarily to do so in terms 
of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the equation given 
by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. 

It will, however, be seen from the context that the fact of 
406 Saka being an expired year was only one of the premises 
which led me to the conclusion that 165 Gupta was a past 
year. The other premise is the rule I have laid down at the 
end of the Kst paragraph, viz., that if both Gupta and Saka 
years are past or both curient, the difference between them 
is only 241.' And I have alluded to it even here. If between 
165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241, and if the latter is 

1 Ante, p. 179. [ N. B. U. ) 
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an expired year, the former also must be so. The grounds for this 
rule also are indicated in my pai»r. Mr. Fleet contests it and 
attributes the result I come to, to the general mistake as tagatds 
the epoch of the Saka era ( p. 84, note ) and refers to his note on 
p. 64 which I have been diy oussing and in which he says “ the 
equation between the Gupta and the corresponding English date 
is not intrinsically dependent on the Saka date at all. What 
the epoch of the Saka era and the equation have to do with my 
rule I cannot perceive. Tt is based on independent grounds 
which I will now proceed to discuss as well as the true epoch of 
the Gupta era. 

Mr« Sh. B. Dikshit has calculated and verified certain dates 
for Mr- Fleet and the following are the results : — • 

1 Gupta 1< 5 of the Eran Inscription corresponds to Saka 
406 expired. 

2 Valabhl 945 of Colonel Tod’s Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1186 expired. 

3 Valahhi 91( of Dr. BhagvanlaTB Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1167 expired. 

4 Valahhi 330 of Dr. Buhler’s Kaira plate Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 570 expired. 

5 Gupta 386 of a Nopal Inscription corresponds to Saka 627 
expired. 

6 Gupta 585 past of the Morvi plate translated by me corres- 
ponds to Saka 826 and 827 expired. 

Now Mr. Fleet supposee that the Gupta Valahhi years are 
current years, and that by the addition of 241, the equation given 
by Alberuni, we get the corresponding expired Saka year, and of 
242, the corresponding current Saka year. So that 0 Gupta 
currant ccrresponded to 241 Saka expired and 242 Saka current, 
3. e. to 319-2'). This therefore is the epoch of the era. Mr. Fleet 
gives no reason whatever for taking the Gupta years as current ; 
but I suppose he thinks It natural that they would he sOi especially 
since they were regnal years and dates in the Christian era re- 
present current years. Put from Inscriptions and books we see 
that the Hindu’s usual, not invariable, way of expressing a dat^ 
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ll ilcit ‘ iR the year so aind bo ’ but ‘ after so many years had 
•lapsed since such and such event took place.’ And in the second 
pate given in the ‘ Early History of the Deccan,” I have shown 
that in thelu’xriptions there examined, about two«thirds of the 
dates represent the years expired, and one third the year current. 
It should by no moans be supposed that the expired year is to be 
understood only when a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed ’ is 
used. We use expired Saka years at the present day in'ordinary 
transactions, but never use a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed. ’ 

Mr. Fleet admits, though most grudgingly, that “we may have 
to interpret any given year of such an era as an expired year 
whether it is expressly deiiotod as such or not’’ (p. 128 11. 30-31), 
and gives an instance in a foot note. But by “ such an era ” he 
means an era used for astronomical purposes, i. e., in the present 
case, the Saka era, and asserts that the “ rule does not hold good 
In the base of eras that are not actually used for astronomical 
processes, ’’ and ekys that the Vikrama era is such an era, ( ib. ). 
But in the very next sentence he admits so much at least that 
” the expired years of this era might be quoted " and actually 
gives three instances ; and all that he claims for the supposition 
on which his whole speculation about the Gupta dates — v»hich 
occupies by far the greater portion of his Introduction — is based, 
is that “ occasionally at least, the current years were used. ” Mr. 
Fleet goes on to say, “ such an era, again, is the Gupta Valabhl 
era,” and declares that in the absence of a word meaning “ ex- 
pired ” it is only reasonable that we should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. 

What, then, all this comes to is this^ — The expired years 
of an era whether used for astronomical purposes or not might 
be quoted in dates ; but in the case of the latter a word ex- 
pressive of ■' expired ” must be used ; if not, the year is to 
be taken as current ; while in the case of the former, i. e., 
an era used for astonomical calculation, such a word is 
not necessary. The grounds of this distinction Mr. Fleet does 
not give, and it is proved to be simply imaginary by the 
fkct liomted out by Mr. Fleet himself ( p. 86, note 3 ) that 
the Vikrama year 1320 in Col. Tod’s Veraval inscription is an 


1 Ante, p. p. 186 ff. [ N. B. U. J 
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expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
"expired " 

If then a date in the non-astrcnomloal Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so 
stated or not, why may we not take the same to be true of the 
non-astronomioal Gupta Valabh! era ? And what has the fact of 
the use of an era for astonomioal purposes to do with the occur- 
rences o,' expired years in the dates given in Inscriptions and 
books ? I see no reason whatever why, if astonomers use an era 
and construct their rules and tables on the basis of an expired 
year, ordinary people also should give their dates in expired 
years. And why should astronomers themselves use that as the 
basis of their rule? ? If calculations have to be made by taking 
completed years, surely the results may be made applicable to the 
current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year. Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing 
in the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. 

The fact is that the use of a past Saka year instead of a current 
one was brought about by the Hindu’s usual way of looking 
at a date stated above ; and it was rather transferred to astronomy 
from ordinary usage than borrowed from astronomy. And the usage 
has been found to hold in the case of Vikrama dates whether a 
word meaning ‘ expired ’ occurs or not, though this era is not used 
for a-?tronomical purposes. Thus then the usage proved by me 
with reference to the Saka dates and now shown to hold in the 
case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as applicable to Gupta 
dates also, and we must expect to find them mostly as expired 
years, and sometimes as current years. 

Again, Alberuni’s equation is, Saka 953 corresponds to Gupla 
712, i. e. we have to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the 
corresponding Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 
241 in three at least of the above dates, and in the four dates of 
the twelve-year style gives ue an expired Saka year. Hence 
Alberuni’s Saka 953 must be an expired year, a fact which is 
also proved by the corresponding date in one of the other eras 
given by him ; and on Mr. Fleet’s theory, his Gupta 712 must be 
^ current year. Now it does not at all loct likely that in giving 
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tke equivalent dates, he should give the expired year of the Saka 
and the current year of the Gupta. 

Again, when he states that the epoch of the Valabhi or 
Gupta era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka 
era, ought we to understand him to say that the current 
year 0 of the Gupta era, i. e. the year before the commence- 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the expired year 

0 of the Saka, i. e the first current year of that era, and 
make 241 Saka expired and 242 current to correspond with 0 
Gupta current and 242 and 243 respectively with 1 Gupta cur- 
rent ? Is it not proper to interpret him as meaning that the epoch 
of the Gupta era, i. e. 0 Gupta current, is 241 year later than the 
epoch of the Saka era, i. e. 0 Saka current, and take 241 Saka 
current and 240 expired to correspond with Gupta 0 current and 
242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current ? According to 
Mr. Fleet’s way of taking it, the difference between a current, or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired 
Saka is 242, Alberuni’s equation 241 being applicable to those 
cases only in which one is expired and the other is current, 
while according to my interpretation the difference is 241, i. e., 
the number given by Alberuni. Again, my way of taking it 
harmonizes with M. Reinaud’s translation ‘‘ the era of the Gupta* 
also commences the year 241 of the era of the Saka,” which 
means that 241 Saka past is 1 current of the Gupta era or 0 past, 
while Mr. Fleet’s is quite opposed to it as according to him Gupta 

1 current corresponds to 242 Saka past. 

Again, the roundabout way of arriving at vhe date of the 
destruction of Somnath mentioned by Alberuni proves nothing. 
The year 2 42 to which the years of passed centenniums have to 
be added may be the epoch year of the centennium. Thus, then, 
it is reasonable and natural to understand Alberuni, from all he 
has said* to mean that 241 have to be added to an expired or 
current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or current 
Saka. 

But the date in the Morvi plate is almost fatal te Mr. Fleet’s 
conjecture. It is put down as 585 erpited and corresponds, as 
determined from tho solar eclipse mentioned in the §rant, to 826 
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Saka expired. Thus we have here to add 241 to tljig, e3a>ired. ye^ 
of the Gupta era, to arrive at the corresponding e^V®*! Salfa 
year; while since Mr. Fleet adds 241 current Gupta year to 
arri ve at it, he will have to add 242 in this case. The Gupta date 
will thus, according to his view, be equivalent to l^ka 827 past. 
But in that year also there was a solar eclipse. This occurred on 
the new moon day of Vaisakha according to the Southern scheme 
or of Jyestha according to the Northern, in the Saka year 827 
expired and 828 current. The grant was executed on the bright 
half of Phalguna in the same Gupta year 585, which of course 
must, like that given above, be an expired year ; so that according 
to Mr. Fleet’s view the charter was issued nine months and four 
days after the religious gift hadbeen made. But if we take the solar 
eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded to in the 
grant, it occurred on the new moon day of Karttika according to 
the Southern and of Margasirsa according to the Northern scheme, 
and thus the charter was issued three months and four days 
after the religious gift. This therefore is much more likely to be 
the eclipse mentioned in the grant, and if so, we have to add 241 to 
an expired not current — Gupta year to arrive at the correspond*- 
ing Saka expired. ' 

Mr. Fleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this 
date. The eclipse of Saka 826 expired he considers to be not ae 
satisfactory as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only 
the twenty-fifth part of the Sun’s disc was obscured at Morvi, 
while on this, one ninth. But the religious significance of it, 
which alone led the king to make his grant, is the same for all 
solar eclipses, whatever the extent of the obscuration. So that 
this qonsjderation has no force whatever in the decision of th« 
question. 

Again, in three different places in his book be. discusses 
in detail the reading Gaupta and the grammar and sei^ of the 

1 The eclipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one found for me by the 
late Froi. K. L. Cbhatre, when I wrote my note. Though of ootirse a 
general agreement of the details in the dates with Alberuni's equation, 
which had been discredited by some previous writers, was alone what I 
wanted to establish, and that object was Served by Brofi Ohbatre's eofitSe, 
Btjll l,found;it very inconvenient, and have therefore, expressed ntyselff 
very hypothetically about its bearing on.the poii^^. 
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w«»d ( p 21, 97fF. Intro, and p. 58 ). He finds that in the facsimile 
of tbe Morvi plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one stroke 
on the top of the letter g in the word Gaupte is wanting, so that 
he teads it Gopte. Now I have no definite recollection whether 
when I read idle plate I found this stroke ; but I think it did exist 
there, for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word 
Gaupte, just as I had none in making out the word paurvva the 
p of which has two strokes in the ninth line. The very small 
stroke which makes au of o may have dropped away in the facsi- 
mile. In fact, the probability that it existed is very great, 
amounting almost to a certainty, since my corrections I have 
enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a correction for 
Gtopte, I should have enclosed it similarly. In the third line the 
strdre is also Wanting on the letter n of Svarbbhanau and also the 
upper stroke representing r. However, for the present there is no 
help and we must take the word as Mr Fleet would have it and 
read it as Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to 
be the true reading of the plate, that it could be meant for nothing 
else but Gaupte. Mr. Fleet thinks that it may have been intended 
for Goptre ‘ to the protector,' i. e., ‘ the local governor ’ and this he 
thinks is ‘ oven more sustainable ’ ( p. 2 , Intr. and p. 58 note ). So 
then, according to Mr. Fleet, thio grant of land was made to the 
governor of the province and not to the Brahmans of the Maitra- 
yanlya Sakha mentioned above as the grantees. Was he to per- 
form the religious ceremonies for which it was given ? 

Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks ; and the 
sense then would be “ the king gave this (charter) at ( the village 
of) Gopta. ’ But has he seen such charters spoken of as hav^n . 
been given at villages without some such expression as that tlie 
king was at that time residing in the village ? Besides we shouLi 
in such a case expect the word Grama ‘village’ affixed to Gi pta. 
This village Mr. Fleet identifies with Gop which he says is the 
name of a village in Kathiawar. Gopta according to him “ may 
(|uite reasonably be taken as the ancient fown of the modern 
Gop.” ( p. 58 Note ). But ancient Gopta must by the rules of 
Pr^Erit philology be changed to Gotta and not Gop, or according 
to a more modern process, to Gopat, Gopit or Goput ; but as the 
Gujaratis have a predilection for a. it must become Gopat 

(^0 ^ E. O. Bhandarkar's Works, vol. 1111 
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A?ain, Mr. Fleet says: — ( l) “Even then ( i. e., when we correct 
Gopte to Gaupte ), the adjective Gaupte occupies an irregularly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, 
from the noun, Satapancake, which it qualifies (p 98,1. 8ff.). (2) ‘But 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detached 
position as regards the noun, pancaka, which it qualifies.” ( p. 21, 
II. 23-24 ). If Mr. Fleet’s criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit 
authors will have to l.e considered unskilful composers. The 
sloka is 

Pancasitya yute’ tite Samanaih Satapancake i 
Gaupte dadavado * * n 

What Mr. Fleet means to say is that if you have an adjective 
at the beginning of the second lialf of a .Sloka, while the substan- 
tive which it qualifies is at the end of the first half, it is an ir- 
regularly detached place which any skilful composer will avoid ; 
and if the substantive is further off it is of course worse. But in 
the Bhagavadglta we have 

* niahatlm canium i 

Vyudhain Drupadaputrena &c. Ii T. 3 ; 

* Prakrtira viddhi me param i 
Jlvabhiitain MahabMio &c n vii. 5. 

In Manu we have 

Esa vo’bhihito dharmo brahmanasya caturvidhah i 
Piinnyo' ksayaphalah &c. it VI. 97 ; 

Aptah sarvasu varne 5u karyah kaxyeiu Saksinah l 
Sarvadhar-navido' lubdiah &c. It VIIL 67 

In Kalidasa’s Raghuvarhsa we have 
* patyuh prrigvamsavasinah I 
Ananyajaneh salvasld &c. n XV. 61 ; 

Sa dadaria tapi nidhim i anvasitam ArundhatyS &c. ii 1-56. 

And instances mi^ht be mutiplied to any extent. Mr. Fleet’s 
objection therefore is simply imaginary. If arguments such as 
these are allowable, what is there to prevent their being used 
against the reading Gaupte also, supposing we were to find the 
plate again and actually to see the word there. Even as against 
that you might say that the adjective is in an irregularly detach- 
ed place and that Gnupte must be the name of a village. 
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In gpite, however, of criticism of this nature, there can be 
no question that the date of the Morvi grant as a Gupta date is 
as reliable as any of the others given above, and as it is more 
reasonable to take the eclipse therein mentioned as the one that 
occurred in Saka 826 expired than as that of 827 epired, it shows 
that we have to add 241 to a completed — not current — Gupta year 
to arrive at the corresponding complete \ Sake year, and that Mr. 
Fleet’s theory has no basis whatever to stand on. 

The third of the above dates, 927 Valabhl, corresponds, according 
to Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, to 1167 Saka expired. Here we have 
to add 240 to the Gupta Valabhi year instead of 241 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has shown that the 
Gupta Valabhl year did not begin on the first of Karttika or Mar- 
gaslrsa' and takes the 1st of Caitra as its initial date like that 
of the Saka year, and it is to a current year according to that 
reckoning that we have to add 241 to convert it into the corres- 
ponding Saka year completed. But the Gupta Valabhi year in 
this Inscription, he thinks, began like the Southern Vikrama year, 
with the first of Karttika. The month given in the Inscription is 
Phalguna which is one of the months that follow Karttika. The 
year of the Inscription he supposes hr came 927 on the 1st of 
Karttika ; and before that it was 926 ( and would have 

1 Mr. Fleet proves the point with reference to the.se two months only from 
the initial dates of some of the cyclic years. But it can be proved 
generally that the Gupta and the Saka year began in the same month or 
the same day more easily. When the years of two eras do not begin on 
the same day, we have to add a certain number to the year expressed in 
one during one part of the year to convert it to the corresponding year of 
the other, and add the same number increased by one during the other 
part. Thus Saka 1810 on this side of the country had 78 added to it from 
1st Caitra to about the end of MSrgasIrsa and 79 thereafter up to the 
end of PhSlgunii to convert it to the corresponding Christian year. 
The day in the Eran Gupta date is AsSdha, s. 13, in that of Veraval, 
A^S^ha kf. ]3i in those with the cyclic years, Karttika s, 3, Caitra A 2, 
IMBgha kf, 3, and Caitra k 13, and the Morvi grant, Phalguna s. 5 ; 
and in all these oases we have to add 241 to convert the year to the 
corresponding Saka past and not 242 m any case upto the 12tb month from 
Caitra. Hence the Gupta and the Saka years began in the same month, 
and since we have Caitra 2 in one case and Chaitra s. 13 in another, 
on the same day, as the Saka year begins on the 1st of Caitra. 
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continued to be 926,) till Phalguna had it not beea for this 
Southern reokoning. With this 926 we have no difiiQulty", 
(or by add;n,? 241 to it we get 1167. But in the other 
/eraval Inscription of Valabhi 945 the reokoning is aooordi^ to 
Mr. Fleet himself distinctly Northern, that is, the Gupta Valabhi 
year there given was one that began like the Saka on the Ist of 
Caitra. How is it possible then that at the same pl€U3e about 18 
years before, the southern Vikrama scheme should have been aiP' 
pl ed to the Gupta Valabhi date of this Inscription ? 

Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, *’ the explanation, 
however is perhaps to be found in the supposition that the Inscrip- 
tion was prepared under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him. ” That is 
supposing too much indeed, to save a theory. The Inscription was 
prepared under the direction of ( 1 ) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, and moreover ( 3 ) a pilgrim who had brought a 
Gujarat almanac ! We have no right whatever to make any one 
of these suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, 
much less the three together. 

According to my view, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
he reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned 
above, that though dates are very often given in completed years, 
still sometimes they are given in current years. If in accordance 
with the evidence of this usage we suppose that 927 was the 
current year, the expired year is 926 ; and by adding 241 to it we 
get the corresponding year 1167 expired, arrived at by the 
astronomical calculation. This explanation will not agree with 
Mr. Fleet’s theory ; for he adds 241 to a current Gupta-Valabhl 
to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there is another piece 
of evidence that favours my view and goes entirely against 
Mr. Fleet’s view. 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhi J304-240= 
570. Mr. Fleet has to suppose a change of the original reokotiifig 
of the Gupta-Valabhl year and make it begin in this case on tiie 
1st of Karttika. But if we take 330 as the current year, 329 as 
the completed year, we have 329 + 241 = 570, wher? wa apply 
Alberuni’s equation. 
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Tbequestiott then etends thus;— We have to add 241, the equa- 
tion given by Alberuni, to the date-years in Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2 
and 5, and in the four in. which Samvatsaras of the twelve year 
cycle occur, to ooaveit them to the corresponding completed Saka 
year arrived at by the asia'onomical calculation. Mr. Fleet says 
the yeare in the Inscriptions are current, and the reason is that it 
is natural they should be so. My view is that they are expired 
years, and the reasons are •' — 

Ist, the Hindu’s usual, but not invariable, idea of a date ; 

2nd, the usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and 
now for the Vikrama dates, though this era is not used for astro- 
nomical processes •, 

3rd, the unlikelihood of Alberuni’s using the expired year in 
giving the Saka date, and and the current year in giving the 
corresponding Gupta date, and the proper interpretation of 
Alberuni’s statement ; 

4th, the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified 
with that of 826 Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr. 
Fleet’s. If, however, it is identified with that of 827 Saka expired, 
it strengthens Mr. Fleet’s view and weakens mine, but cannot 
disprove it against the mass of other positive evidence. 
And my identification is more reasonable and natural, 
since in that case the interval between the gift and the 
issuing ot the charter is three months and four days, while it is 
nine months and four days according to Mr. Fleet’s identification. 

5.th, the date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in 
harmony with known usage according to my theory ; according 
to Mr. Fleet’s theory most improbable suppositions have to 
be made. The same is the case wiidi date No. 4. 

Thus, tha whole weight of the evidence is decidedly in my 
favour ; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 241 to arrive at 
qn expired ^kayoar is a past year, t e., The ADuraoN OP 241 
TURNS A PAST GUPTA INTO A PAST SAKA AND A CURRENT GUPTA 
INTO A CURRENT SAKA. And thus Gupta f) expired, i. e , 1 current, 
corresponds to l^ka 241 expired and 242 current ; and the year 
previous to Gupta 0 expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired i, e., 241 current ; and thus the EPOCH OF THE GupTA BRA 
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is 318-19 A. D. and NOT 319-20 A D. as determinrd by Mr. Fleet, 
and its first year was 319-20 A. D. 

Mr. Fleet claims for his Mandasor Inscription “ the final 
settlement of the question of. the initial date of the Gupta- 
Valabhi era. I am of opinion that if Alheruni's statement and 
Colonel Tod's Veraval Inscription do not settle it, the Mandasor 
Inscription cannot. For the date 493 ocourrinpr in that Inscrip- 
tion is referred to the event of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. 
What this event was exactly and when it took place we do not 
know. In tnat un'snown year 493, reigned Kumaragupta as a 
paramount sovereign. His average date is 113 of an unknown 
era, so that the equation is 113 + x ( years of the Christian era ) 
= 493 ± y ( years of the Christian era ), that is, we have to 
determine the value of one unknown quantity, by means of 
another unknown quantity which cannot be done. If, however, 
we know the value of x, i. e , the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall 
from that determine that of y, e., the epoch of the Malava era, 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to be 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A. D. and 
arrived therefore at the conclusion that the Malava era 
was the Vikrama era.’ Mr. Fleet assumes the truth of the 
latter and arrives from it at the epoch of the former ( p. 125, 
Intr. ). But if we do not know either we can come to no 
conclusion. However, so much can be said in- favour of Mr. 
Fleet’s view, that of the hypothetical proposition ‘ if the 
Malava era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 
319 A. D.’, the anticedent clause is probably true. Thus the 
Mandasor Inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the 
statement that the Gupta era began in 319-320, but cannot confer 
certainly on it, if it did not possess^it before, i. e., cannot finally 
settle the question. It is settled by the statement of Alberuni 
and by Colonel Tod’s Inscription, and the details in some of the 

1 It IB hardly fair to Dr. Peterson that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu- 
sion whatever to the fact that he (Dr. Peterson) had read the Mandasor 
Inscription before him, and had quoted the verse in which the date is given 
showing that we have in it a Vikrama date bef re 544 A, p, and that 
Fergusson’s theory mpst be abandoned, 
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other Inscriptions confirm the conclusion arrived at therefrom, 
that is, are consistent with it and do not go against it. 

But A.lberuni’s authority had been set aside and the information 
given by Colonel Tod's Inscription had been misconstrued ; and 
the current of opinion that had set in against the true epoch of the 
era as derived from these two sources was so strong that many 
scholars had come to believe tl^at the intitial date 166-67 A. D. 
assigned to the era by General Cunningham was true. I there- 
fore endeavoured in my note on the Gupta era to draw' attention 
again to these two sources, and show how the question was not 
left doubtful at all by them, and how the information derived 
from them w'as consistent with all that we knew' about the Gupta 
and the other dynasties of the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The details of the dates in some of the Inscriptions I went into, 
only with the ob'ect of showing that they were not opposed to the 
information derived from Alberuni and the Veraval Inscription. 

I used General Cunningham’s Tables of the years of the twelve 
year cyo’e; and though In two of the four ca.ses, and in one more 
with a corrected date, I arrived at the conclusion wanted, still I 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham's tables 
w'ere arrived at by uniformly adding 78 to an expired Saka year, 
while I added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cun- 
ningham’s Table.-i, I find, do not give the cyclic years mentioned in 
the four Inscriptions. 

Mr. Fleet has gone fully into the details ol all the Inscrip- 
tions with the assistance of the competent and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Dikshit, and has materially 
contributed to the elucidation of the question, by bringing 
together and verifying the whole evidence ; and though I can 
not agree with him in several of his conclusions, or approve 
of his treatment of the most vital matters, still the materials that 
he has placed before us deserve our acknowledgment. I must, 
however, observe with reference to Mr. Dikshit's theory of cyclic 
years reckoned from one helical rising of Jupiter to another with 
unequal divisions of the Naksatras, that though it agrees with 
the four Inscriptions and gives the correct Saihvatsaras, still it is 
a question whether an astronomical year of 400 days that did not 
correspond with the usual luni-solar year, could have been used 
for the purposes of recording dates by ordinary people. 
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A NOTE ON DR. Fleet’s Transoript and Translation 

OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION. 

In connection with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandasor Inscription I have had to read Mr. Fleet’s transoript 
and translation of it and find the following errors and omissions 
in both : — 

P. 84, 11. 5-6 of translation — Mr. Fleet translates by 

able to counteract curses.’* Now this is one adjective of or 
‘ saints ' who are spoken of as “rich in strict rdigieus austeritfes" 
( ). To such it is usual in Sanskrit literature and ac- 
cording to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or des- 
troying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Henee 
the proper translation is “ able to curse and confer favours ’’ ‘able 
to injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing. ’ 

P. 84. 11. 25-36. We have here “ decorative ear ornaments,” 
which is a translation of taken as in apposition with m in 

the compound which qualifies Ear orna- 

ments are always decorative and it involves a tautology to call 
them decorative again. Beside.s, though the Dictionaries give 
“ ornament ” as one of the senses ot still it is not the 

usual sense of the word. is what we find in that 

sense. On looking into the photolithograph of the Inscrip- 
tion I find that must be read as The letter which Mr. 

Fleet reads as H is more like the last letter in the third line of the 
Inscription and thirteenth in the seventh line, each of which is 
w. The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of the loop of the 
letter looks far diTerent from the real R which we have in many 
places. is an expression that frequently occurs and means 
‘ a collections of trees ; ’ so that the whole expression means 
‘which has for ear ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with flowers.’ 

P. 85, 11. 8f[. Mr. Fleet here translates “ other long buildia gu 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautifal, — ■ 
being like the lofty summits of Kailasa, * * ( and ) being adorned 
with groves of waving plaintsin-trees. ” Being caxioia to know« 
when I first read it, what these long buildings oa the roofs of the 
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bourns, ado/aed with groves of waving plaintain-trees could be, 
I turned to the transcript and found that here Mr. Fleet has mis- 
translated the expression which occurs in the half-stanza 

at the end of the sixth 

line of the Inscription. He takes as a Karmadharaya, 

as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the word STnniSr. But is feminine, never neuter ; and still 
it is 80 here according to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it. Besides, 
when 31^^ is connected with the long Valabhis, the question 
arises why does ha speak of these lung buildings on the roofs of 
houses as ‘ other ’. Did he speak of them in the last Sloka ? No. 

should be taken as a Bahuvrlhi meaning vig 

those ‘ in which there are long rooms on the roof,’ and construed 
as an adjective of qsTtffr occurring in the last stanza, and to be 
understood or supplied* here in connection with the word 
And so we have, ‘ And other ( houses ) having long rooms on the 
roofs are beautiful, &c. being adorned with groves of waving 
plaiatair,-trees. ' is, according to Jagaddhara, ‘a room 

on the top of a palace, such a one as that from the window of 
which Mhlatl used to see Madhava passing by the road below. 
The groves of waving plaintain trees were thus not in the rooms 
on the roof but in the houses which had these rooms. 

P. 85, U. 19-20. The word ^ in 11. 2-8, p. 82 ( transcript ) has 
itot been translated. Freedom “ from the excitement of surprise ” 
was according to Mr. Fleet's translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dampura. Similarly, “ being never carried away 
by/' astonishment " was a virtue in Bandhuvarman, 1. 20, p. 86. 
Now, freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in 
the catalogue of the possible virtues of a hero ; but freedom from 
arrogarwie or humility is ; and the word translated by Mr. Fleet 
at “ surprise ” in one place and “astonishment” in -another is 
in the one case, and wr in the other. He would hovo found 
from any ordinary Dictionary that W means ‘ pride ’ or ‘ arro- 
gance ' also, and that is its usual sense. Has Mr. Fleet not seen 
at aU the. first line of the second or opening stanza of Bbartphari’s 
Vair&gya Sataka i ? 

P. 86 1. 24. Her* Mir. Fleet in his translatimi epeakB of the 


51 ( R. G. Bbendarkar’s Works, Vol. III. J 
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science of archery as pleasing to the ear. Though he supplies 
“ in which the twanging of the bow is ", between “ archery ” and 
“ pleasing ” still this is by no means proper and cannot be. In 
the transcript Mr. Fleet’s reading of the line with his corrections 
is Vilalii i and his translation “ Some of them 

( became ) excessive'y well acquainted with the science of archery 
pleasing to the ear ”. Here Mr. Fleet supplies the AnusvSra on 
the in ’'TT, and Anusvara on <i, and thus brings in an accusative 
which is not governed by ansdihing and is therefore ungrammati- 
cal. What is stated in the stanza is that some of the emigrants 
to Dasapura devoted themselves to a certain calling, some to 
another, and so on. In this line as read by Mr. Fleet there is no 
word which expresses ‘ some ’. Still he begins his translation of 
it by “ some of them ” without enclosing the expression within 
brackets to show that it is supplied by ham. Without such an 
eipression the line looks awkward ; and it cannot be supplied or 
understood by the rules of grammar. AJl these difficulties, how- 
ever, disappear when we have the true reading of the original 
Inscription before us. That true reading is 

The 1 of wr is not distinct. Mr. Fleet’s is distinctly 
^ in the photograph, and the left hand stroke representing ^ is 
also visible though it is not distinct; so that this is *%. What he 
reads as is distinctly m with the sn traceable tbougb not dis- 
tinct; his 5 is distinctly ; and his ^ is the second stroke 
necessary for being wanting. The T on h is not distinct, but 
it must have originally existed in the little white space above 
which represents a flaw in the stone. If we compare the present 
word with which occurs in the beginning of the seventh 
line and which Mr. Fleet has read properly, we shall have no 
doubt whatever that the true reading is that given by me. And 
now the sense is aJso right, for it is this — “ Some were thoroughly 
conversant with Music ( the art of Gandharvas ) which is agree- 
able to the ear ”. 

P. 8e,l. 31, Being “possessed of charming wives” appears 
in Mr. Fleet’s translation as one of the excellences of some of the 
settlers in Dasapura, along with wisdom and famous lineage. This 
could Boarcely be an excellence in them, at least it is not so. 
pocording to Indian notions. Besides which is Mr. Fleet’s 
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reading is quite ungrammatical. As a Bahuvrihi adjective 
qualifying it ought to be by Panini V. 4. 153. This 

reading therefore is not correct. But the word is illegible in the 
copy of the Inscription ; and I cannot say for certain what it 
must be. It may be ‘ having charming bodies or forms ’ 

or ‘ possessed of pleasing prosperity The former is 

more probable. 

P. 85, 11. 36-37. in the second Pada and the whole third 

Fada i of a stanza in line 11 of the Inscrip- 

tion have not been translated. 

P. 86, 1. 13. Here we have “ who fulfilled his promises to the 
miserable and distressed. ” Virtue consists in fulfilling one’s pro- 
mise to every body, and not to persons in certain conditions only. 
Besides, it is not the fulfilment of a promise made to them that 
we should expect to find spoken of in oonncetion with the mis- 
erable and the afflicted. Mr. Fleet's reading which he thus 
translates is He does not find the sir of in the 

original, but supplies it. njvmy cannot mean “ he who fulfils his 
promise.” If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, it can only mean 
‘ one who gives promises.’ So that there is clearly some mistake 
here. If now we turn to the copy of the Inscription, we shall find 
clearly »r*r for Mr. Fleet’s ’’O’ ; so that the word is ie 

‘ one who brings solace,’ so that what the prince did was ‘to bring 
solace to the miserable and the afflicted.’ 

P. 86, n. 32-33. Mr. Fleet reads in line 17 of the Inscription, 
rinr<Ri*i<^ as an adjective of As such the expression is un- 
intelligible. For, ‘ it being necessary to take it as a Bahuvrihi, 
it can only be dissolved as nfirPi: N'cvi i. e. ‘that in which a 

[certain] arrangement or system is aocompained by women.’ This 
means nothing. What arrangement can that be ? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as ^ is clearly v. f is supplied by him as the letter is effac- 
ed in the original, but, certainly we can as well supply F and 
read the expression i. e., ‘ that [ time ] in which there 

are lovely women in the house, ’ i. e. when there is no separation 
between husband and wife. 

Mr. Fleet translates the next expression 
by “ which is agreeablq with the warmth of the fire of the 
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fays of the sun ( shining ) in the glens.” Is iSie sun agreeably 
wernn in the oold weattier in the glens only, and nowhere 
else ? Why should the word ‘ glens ' be used then ? The fact 
is Mr. Fleet forgets that ^ means N; ‘ Httde, ’ ‘ in a small 
degree,’ ‘moderate. ’ The sense of the erpression will ttius be 
‘ which is agreeable with the moderated heat of the fire of the 
rays of the sun.’ And that the heat is moderated in the odd 
weather everybody knows. 

P.87,11.9-10. Mr. Fleet speaks here of “the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and 
thighs of young men and ( their ) mistresses, completdy under the 
influence of love ”. So, then, the breasts of young men were 
bulky, plump, and beautiful ! Acquaintance with the descriptive 
manners and ideas of Sanskrit authors is not neoessary to enable 
one to see that there is something wrong here. But if he does 
possess that, he will at once see that this must be a description of 
women and not of men as well. The original erpression is 

which is equivalent to 

F ?Tr irwf '^f 

I. It is the young men who are “completely under the 
influence of love ”, and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In the latter part must be taken as sv meaning ‘ a 
thigh’, and not TV in the sense of * bulky,’ as Mr. Fleet takes it. 
You have thus three limbs spoken of, those which are principally 
the object of description in the case of women, and there are three 
adjectives to qualify them, to be taken in order. Or the three 
adjectives might be taken as qualifying each one of the thrpe 
limbs. 

I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of 
the Inscriptions in Mr. Fleet's Volume are illegible and ooirps* 
quently of little use to scholars who wish to examine iiie 
Inscriptions for themselves. 

Note. 

Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I had occa- 
sion to look into my old papers, when unexpectedly I found two 
impressions of the Morvi plate taken by Dr. Burgesi by beating 
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a slip of thin and soft paper, a little moistened, into the letters by 
means of a small brush. In these impressions, I do find an indenta- 
tion 09. the left hand side of which is the twelM letter in itie 
fourth line from the bottom, and a small faintly indented curve 
connecting it with the upper left hand side flourish of the letter, 
ahowinf thflut the second stroke neoeesary for the syllable did 
exist in the plate. There is thus no question whatever that the 
true reading is As the original plate is not forih-coming, 

I have asked I>r. Peterson to take c^suge of these impressions asj 
Secvetsiry to the Bombay Asiatic Society, and deposit them in t^e 
Society’s Museum, wihere they will be available for inspection. 



A SECOND NOTE ON THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION 
OF NARAVARMAN. 

r From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XLII, 1913, pp. 199f. ] 
la my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in 
Jour. Bom. As. Soc., Vol. XVII', I have stated, the date 493 
oocurring in that (Mandasor) Inscription is referred to the event 
of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. What this event was exactly 
and when it took place we do not know. ” The impression of a 
new Inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological Department and shown 
to me by him, enables me to make a contribution towards an 
elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thus 
worded : — 

The translation is . — “ the excellent quaternion of hundreds of 
years increased by sixty-one laid down authoritatively by the 
M&lava-gana and named Krta having arrived.” The word 
Amnata means ‘ laid down ’ — authoritatively of course, — since 
what is Amnata is to be treated with respect and scrupulously fol- 
lowed. In i the sense is : the Samamn&ya (Nighantus 

or thesauri!) has been laid down ( Nirukta I. 1 ). Similarly we 
are told in I. 20, that the later Rsis ‘seun&mnasisuh,' i. e, laid down 
authoritatively or oomi>osed this work, and the Vedas and the 
subordinate treatises. In ( Vedantasutra 1. 4. 25 ) 

Amnata has the same sense. In the present case, therefore, the 
sense is : the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the Mslavas. This authoritative 
laying down cannot be predicated of this one year only but of all 
previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid down by 
the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long 
list, or directed that the years following a certain event should be 


1 Now included in this Volume earlier, at pp. 384 ff. The quotation would 
be found on P. 398 ante. — [ N. B. U. ) 
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ordinally numbered. Since a list must go on ad infinitum, i. e., be 
interminable, tbe former supposition cannot be accepted. The 
Gana of the M&Iavas, therefore, must be supposed to have directed 
the use of an era beginning with a certain specific event. What 
niust be the specific event ? Light is thrown on this point by the 
following verse in Yasodharman’s Inscription at Mandasor • — 

7305 51 ^ \ 

“ Five hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the 
purpose of knowing the time in consequence ( ablative ) of the 
moment [ moving cause or impelling force ( Vasa ) ] of the condi- 
tion as a Gana or compact political body of the Malavas having 
elapsed." That the word Vasa should be understood as the 
moment or impelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which 
the date is given in Bandhuvarman’s Mandasor Inscription. The 
words are ! — 

qtOTisf noif^^n sirRgieir i 

15*^5 II 

The sense is ! " four hundred and ninety-three years having 
elapsed since the condition ( i. e., formation ) of the Malavas as 
a Gana." Ganasthitya is to be taken as an ablative, the Visarga 
, having been dropped in consequence of the following soft conso- 
nant. This then was an era, the impelling cause of which was 
the Sthiti of the Malavas as a Gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formation of the Malavas as a Gana, i. e., their forming a body 
corporate or body politic. 

The M&lavas were originally a tribe which followed the occu- 
pation of fighting. They were soldiers by profession, and could 
enter any body’s service as such, and did not form a Gana or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes. Yajfia- 
valkya, speaking of a person who takes away the wealth of a 
Gana, necessarily implies that a Gana is a corporate community 
with common property and common interest ( II. 187 ). Occurring 
side by side in ibid II. 192 with Sreni a guild, and Naigama or a 
body of merchants trading with foreign countries. Gaps must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation 
such as that of fighting ( ViifiSnesvara and Apar&rka). 
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I traoslste Qanasihiti as exisiance or oondition as a Gana. It 
should be taken as a KarmadhSra^s or f^posiiiioDal com- 
poujid ( norsn^ i. e. nnirf^pn or n<»iw ). It canaot 

be taken as For in Bandhuvarman’s Inscription 

til© expression ‘ruilwfi: would in that case involve 

wbat is called Ekade^ anvaya, or the lidter part would 
be a Sapeksa compound, i. e., M§,lavanam would have to be 
connected with gana, i. e., the first or subordinate part of 
the following compound and not with fethiti, the principal part, as 
it should be. When we take the compound as a Earmsdharaya, 
Mslavanam is to be connected with Stbiti which is the principal 
noun as qualified by the word Qana. 

A Gana or a corporate and political union the Malavas con- 
stituted in B. C. 56, and laid down authoritatively ( Amn&ta ) 
that that event should be commemorated by making it the epoch 
of an era. I now proceed to shown by direct evidence what the 
condition of Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed 
subsequently as indicated by the Inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an article in this Journal,^ Vol. I, p. 23, I have stated that 
Alexander the Great met in Central and Lower Punjab two tribes 
of warriors named Malii and Oxydracu. From P&nini's Sutra V. 3. 
114, and from the instances given by his commentators, it appears 
that in the Punjab there existed in ancient times two tribes of the 
names of Malavas and Ksudrakas who are called Ayudhajlvins, 

1. e., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other 
words, who followed a soldierly profession. Under the Sutra TV. 

2. 45, Pstanjali discusses why Ksudraka and Malava are includ- 
ed in the group ‘ Khandika ” and others, and in the course of the 
discussion, he and the KEsika mention that these two tribes be- 
long to the Ksatriya order — he, impliedly, and Kasika expiesaly. 
Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come dtown 
from Panini himself, Ksudrakas and Malavakas were known to 
Paninl himself. 

The Malavtte are mentioned in the Mahabhatata also, sometimeB 
among northern peoples ( II. 32. 7; III. 51. 26 ) ; and sometimeB 
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ailiong Southern, with Dfikslnfityas and Avantyas (VI. 87. 6-7). It 
also mentiona westerly (Piatlcya) and northerly (Udicya) Malavas 
(VIL 7. 15 ; VI. 106. 7). Varahamihira too places the Malavas among 
the Northern peoples inhabiting the Punjab ( Br. S. 14, ). In 

speaking of a man of the name of Malavya he represents him to 
be ruling over Malava, Bharukaccha, Surastra, etc. ( Br. S. 
69. 10-12 ) ; BO that the Mftlava country is here alluded to as 
occupying the same'^poeition as it does in modern times. Kalidasa 
in hie Meghaduta carries his cloud-messenger over the country 
now named Malwa but does not give that name ; and mentions 
Dasarnas, VidisS, Avantis, Ujjayinl, and Dasapura. 

So that it is clear that according to these authorities the 
Malavas in ancient times lived in the North, that is, in the 
Punjab and that they subsequently migrated southwards. 
While in the Punjab, they were simply ayudhajivins or pro- 
fessional soldiers, and do not seem to have formed a political 
union. Their migration to the south and settlement in the 
region just to the north of the present Malwa in the modern state 
of Jaipur is evidenced by a very largo number of coins found 
at Nagar near Tonk. Most of these bear the legend ‘ Malavanam 
jaya' and some ‘Malavaganasya jaya.’ The very fact that coins 
were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the Malava- 
mpa, shows that at the time when they were issued, the Malavas had 
already constituted themselves into a political unit with a rtgu- 
lar system of Government. That system appears to have been 
republican and not monarchical ; since the legends on the coins 
bear the name of the tribe and its Gana. Probably afterwards 
the names of the leaders of the Eepublio were engraved on the 
money that was issued, and perhaps in the course of time, the 
Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy, The Malavas gradually 
moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now 
called Malwa. 

Another instance of a race moving from the South to 
the north' and giving their name to the countries they ocoupi- 
ad from time to time is that of Gurjaras. They first settled 

1 Thus the text. But it is evident that we have to read here “ from the 
North to the South. ” See immediately below. [ N. B. U. ] 


St I E. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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in h# M a district of tbat FrovinOe is odlod Cnjaraia 
to this day, Then they migrated southwards by western Bijspu* 
tana which was formerly called GOrjaratr^ or the protestor of the 
Gurihras. This name, however, that pirt of the country 'soon lost, 
and In the 'form of Ghtjarsii It was transferred to a southern 
province which is now called by that’namc. 

The years ofthe era founded by the MflUva lieptibllctni body 
had the name Krta given to*fhem accOrdlftg'th 'ie new inscrip- 
tion, ahd’lbere are two dates at least inwhidh’the ydfeis We given 
with the epithetlrteiuprefixed'io them. Ih the tooeof any 
specific information we can only suppose W 'they were called 
Krta, because they were “made or prepared’’ for marking dates 
by the Malava government 



A MEMORANDUM* Oir SOME ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS 

FOUND IN A MOUND AND IN THE BRAHMAPURI 
HILL. NEAR KOLHAPUR. 

[ B^om the Joaraal of the Bomb&y Branch of I3ie Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1880, pp. 147ff.J 

( The piqw]! was read before the Socieigr on 9th Noveipber 1878. ) 

The stone box found at Kolhapur contained a casket made of 
crystal. This casket must have contained a relic. Such caskets 
of relics placed in stone receptacles of various shapes are found 
in Buddhistic Stupas or topes in all parts of the country, including 
Afghanistan. In the topes Nos. 2 and 3 at Sanohi, the receptacles 
found by General Cunningham were stone boxes of the same 
shape as the one before us ( see his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 286 and 297); 
while those discovered by him at Manikyal in the Punjab and at 
Kjyul in Behar had the shape of a Stupa ( see Arch. Reports, 
vol. II, p, 167, and vol. Ill, p. 157 1 The caskets found at 
Manikyal and in a tope at Sonari, near Bhilsa, were, like the 
Kolhapur one, made of crystal, those at Kiyul of gold and silver, 
while those at Sanchi of steatite. The mound, therefore, at 
Kolhapur, which contained this receptacle of a relic-casket, must 
have an old Stupa buried in it about tfaat part where the receptacle 
was found, and this is confirmed by the fact of the workmen who 
dug this out having come across some brickwork while they were 
doing so. The ^hole mound itself cannot, I think, be the Stupa ; 
for while the diametM' of the mound is about eighty feet, its 
height is only about eight. Even making allowance for the 
possibility of the Stupa’s having sunk into Idle earth, the diameter 
is out of proportion to idle height. Very likriy, therefore, along 
with a Stupa some other structures, such as Vih&ras or ohfy;>els 
and cells for Buddhist mendicants, of the nature of those 
found by General Cunningham at Jamalgarhi ( Arch. Reports, 
vol. V, p. 4? ), are buried in the mound. 

The articles found in the Brahmspuri Hill contain amcmgst 
them objeote of Buddhistic adoration, and also what may be called 
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the apparatus of Buddhistic worship. We have an image of a 
Stupa or Caitya, several circular things which look like prayer- 
wheels, and a flower or incense pot Along with these, a number 
of old copper or lead coins were also found, and of these twenty 
have been presented to the Society. The metallic vessel which 
contained these articles was, we are told, found between “ two 
brick walls about eight feet apart.” These must be the walls of a 
hollow parallelopiped, or a well such as was found by General 
Ventura in the great tope at Manikyal, at a distance of twelve 
feet from the top. The depth of this well was thirteen feet, 
and its length and breadth ten ; that is, the walls of the well were 
ten feet apart. At its bottom was found a copper vessel, just like 
the Kolhapur one, containing coins, a gold ring, and other articles 
( see Mr. Thomas's ed. of Prinsep, vol. I, pp. 93-96, and Arch. 
Reports, vol. V, pi. xxii.). I therefore think that the Brahmapuri 
hill also has a Stupa buried in it at this place. From the fact 
that a hoard of coins was found in the vicinity of this some years 
ago, and from other indications, it appears that the Brahmapuri 
hill conceals the ruins of an old city. Everywhere in India we 
find such ruins in the form of mounds or hillocks ; and in some 
places the new cities are built on these hillocks, that is, on the 
ruins of the old. 

If excavations are made in other parts of the mound and the 
hill at Kolhapur, and deeper diggings at the places where the relic- 
box and the copper vessel were found, I have little doubt that 
traces of ancient buildings and several interesting articles will 
be found. 

The characters on the lid of the casket-receptacle are older 
than those of the times of the later Andhrabhityas, and are to be 
referred to the first or second century of the Christian era. The 
Inscription may be translated : “The gift of Bramha caused to be 
constructed by Dhamagutta ( Dharmagupta ).” .This must refer 
to the Stupa. 

The coins sent to us are of two sizes, ten larger and ten smaller. 
On the obverse of the former we have a bow and an arrow, and 
round it the following legend “Of the 

king Gotamiputa VidivSyakura. ” The i? appears as i% in some 
of the specimens. On the reverse we have a C^iitya composed of 
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rows of Bemi-oirclee with a tree on the rifi:ht hand side, a Svastika 
above, and a pedestal below with a wavy or serpentine line. The 
Svastika is indistinct on some of the pieces. Of the smaller ones 
four bear the same legend as the above ; but the tree on the 
reverse Is above the Caitya, and the Svastika on the left side. 
The others bear the same device on the obverse and the reverse, 
but the legend on three of them is lu “ Of the 

king Vasithlputa Vidivayakura ; " on two, “ Of 

the king Madharlputa Sevalakura ” and that on one is imper- 
fect. These coins belong to the same species as those des- 
cribed by Pandit Bhagvanlal in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and by Mr. Thomas 
in the Indian Antiquary for September 1877. The kings 
Gotamlputa. Vasithiputa, and MadharSputa belonged to the 
Andhrabhrtya or Satavfihana dynasty, and their names occur on 
the Inscriptions at Nasik, Kanheri, Nanaghata and Junnar. But 
the words or names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura do not occur 
either in the Inscriptions or on the coins found near Dharanikot, 
in Tailahgana, figured and described by Sir Walter Elliot in the 
Madras Literary Journal, vol. Ill, nor on those belonging to the 
same gentleman and described by Mr. E. Thomas in the paper 
I have spoken of. The legends on the latter have, after Gotami- 
putasa, Siriyanna Satakanisa, and after Vasithiputasa, some 
letters which certainly must be read as Putumavisa. This name 
occurs independently without the words Vasithiputasa on another 
coin in the same collection. The device of the Caitya occurs on 
the obverse of these, but instead of the Svastika we have a cres- 
cent on the top, and of the tree, a conch shell ; while on the other 
side we have, instead of the bow and arrow, somttimes a horse, 
and sometimes four wheels joined by a cross. Clearly, then, the 
Eastern or Tailahgana series is different from the Western or 
Kolhapur series ; and they must have been struck at different 
mints. As I have shown in my paper on the Nasik Inscriptions, 
the capital of the Andhrabhrtya kings was Dhanakataka, which 
General Cunningham has identified with Dharanikot, in Tailah- 
gana, in the vicinity of which the Eastern coins were found. 
The Western, therefore, which are somewhat different from them 
in type, were probably stuck on this side of the country 
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by the^viceroys of those kingrs deputed to govern these provinces, 
and the names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura are probably the 
names of these viceroys, i. e., the legends bear the names of the 
kings as well as of their representatives in this part of the 
country. The number of coins of Gofcamiputa is so large that be 
appears to me to be the later Qntamiputa, whose proper name was 
Yajha^ri, and I agree with Pandit Bhagvanlal in thinking that 
Madharipnta was the son of Pudumayi or Vasithlputa, named 
Sivasr! in the PurSnas. 

The following correspondence regarding the place of discovery 
&c., of these Antiquarian Remains was published in the JBBRAS 
in a foot-note as a part of this paper. — [ N. B. U. ) 


No. 6686 OP 1877. 

Political Department. 

Bombay Castle, t9th November 1877. 

From JOHN JARDINE, Esq. 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To THE secretary, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to forward 
to yon herewith copy of a letter from the Political Agent, Kolhapur and 
Southern Maratha Country, No. 650, dated the 16th instant, and of its 
accompaniment, and to intimate that Colonel Schneider has been requested to 
send to you direct the stone box and the contents referred to by him. 

2. The sketch alluded to in para 4 of the State Karbbari's letter is also 
appended. 

I have &o., 

(Signed) JOHN JARDINE 
Acting Secretary to Government. 


From Colonel F. SCHNEIDER. 


No. 650 OF 1877. 

Political Agent's Ofiloe, 

Kolhapur, 16th Kovemher, 1877. 


Political Agent, Kolhapur and 8. M. Country. 
To C. QONNE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Sir, — I have the honour to forward the adcompanying papers received from 
the State Karbhari of Kolhapur relating to a stone box found underground in 
one of the State gardens at Kolhapur, and to request that they may be for- 
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Warded to the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for informa- 
tion. The box and the contents will be sent to the Society direct cn receipt 
of Oov-ernment inetractions. 

1 have &c., 

( Signed ) F. SOHBElDER 

Political Agent, 
Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


Xo. 890 OF 1877. 

Prom MAHADEO WASUDEO RARVE, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur. 

To COLOUEL F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, 16th November, 1877. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit a short report on the discovery of a stone 
box bearing an Inscription in the MagadhI dialect, and holding in it a small 
casket made of a transparent atone, or crystal Sphatika. in the Kbarala Garden, 
situated on the eastern slope of the town of Kolhapur. This interesting dis- 
covery took place on 27th October, 1877, under the following circumstances. 

2. The ground about the little bunglow in the said garden is lately being 
put into order, and, to make the place even, extra earth -.las required for filling 
up the gaps which lay here and there. The convicts who were engaged in 
preparing the ground were ordered to take tlie earth for this purpose from a 
small piece of rising gpound which stood uncultivated at the distance of about 
350 yards to the east of the bunglow, and which was shaded with a babul-tree 
grown over it. This rising ground was in the shape of a gently sloping irregu- 
lar-shaped mound about eighty feet in diameter, its height nowhere exceeding 
seven or eight feet over the level of the adjoining fields. It was overgrown 
with grass, and appeared a proper place from whence to take supplies of earth 
required elsewhere. About a foot beneath the grassy surface, the spade encoun- 
tered a layer of burnt bricks, winch excited curiosity. Nothing extraordinary 
was at first expected, as burnt bricks are often discovered in several places in 
and about the town, being the remnants of old brick clamps or mounds of ruined 
briok structure. In the course of digging, the convicts came to what appeared 
to be a block of stone, which they at once turned up by thrusting a crowbar 
under it. When it was extricated from the surrounding bricks it was found to 
be a box oesiBistiug of two pieces, one a hollow quadrangular atone trough 
of soft red laterite, as is found in the bed of the PaBcagahgS river hero, hold- 
ing a email traneparent crystalline casket within, and the other a ltd of the 
Same atouh exactly filling the mouth of the trough. But unfortunately the act 
of extrication proved so violent that before it was discovered to be a box the lid 
{etl o'K sad tUe inside ttaiieparent casket was thrown out, which broke into 
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two pieoef. Its contents, if at all any, were evidently scattered about and lost, 
and escaped the sight of those present at the time. The circumstance was 
reported soon after, and I repaired to the spot and made the necessary in- 
quiries. Some old letters were seen engraved on the inside of the lid, and a 
facsimile of the Inscription was made and sent to Mr. Bhagvanlal Pandit, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay, who has considerable experience in deci- 
phering old Inscriptions. 

3. Mr. Pandit Bhagvanlal is of opinion that the Inscription is in MSgadbl 
characters, and consists of the following words : — 

From the characters employed, the Inscription appears to be two thousand 
years old, or even older still, and seems to be a monument of the veneration in 
which the remains of Buddha were hold by his followers long after the NirvSpa 
or decease of their great founder. The NirvEtpii took place about 500 or 450 
before the Christian era, and the remains were buried in four places, namely, 

(1) EusI Nagara, in the Gorakhpur District, where the dead body was burnt; 

(2) Gaya Ksetra, where Buddha received his education ; (3) Benares or K&sl 
Ksetra, where he first proclaimed the tenets of his religion; and (4) Eapila- 
vastu, in the Gorakhpur District, where he was born. Splendid tombs were con- 
structed to protect these reuiains, but in the time of king Asoka, about 225 
years after Buddha, the devotional feeling ran so high, that the remains were 
taken out of the several tombs, and distributeu among the numerous disciples 
scattered over the whole country. The fortunate receivers of these precious 
relics, which consisted generally of ashes or bones of the body of Buddha, 
carefully deposited their invaluable possessions in gold or marble oaskete, 
which were securely placed in stone receptacles prepared for the purpose, the 
whole being protected by mounds of bricks or stones. 

All these circumstances closely correspond with the particulars of the 
present discovery. 

4. I beg to append a sketch of the ground with the bunglow standing on it, 
and of the mound wherein the box was discovered, also drawings of the box 
and of the little casket. Perhaps a careful reading of tbo above by Mr. Bbag- 
vanlal Pandit, or some other gentlemen well versed in deciphering such hiero- 
glyphics and Inscriptions, will throw more light on the subject ; and I beg that 
this brief account may be submitted to Government, that the same may be 
referred to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

5. The stone box and casket aro well preserved, and kept here. A careful 
search vyas made in tbo brick mound and the surrounding ground, but nothing 
of anj importance was discovered.' 

1 have;&o, 

( Signed ) MAHADEO WASUDEO BARVe, 

State Earbboci, Kolhapur. 
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No. 7680 O? 1877. 

F0LITI04.I. DSPABTUENT. 
Bombay Caatle, 18th December, 1877. 

Frou JOHN JABD NB, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To The SECRETARY, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE royal ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sib, — I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to forward 
to yon herewith a copy of a letter ( with acoompanimetts in original ) from 
the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country, No. 605, dated 
the 8tb Instaiit, together with the parcel of coins and other articles of anti* 
quarian interest therein referred to, and to request that they may be brought 
to the notice of the President and Members. 


I have, &o. 

( Signed ) JOHN JARDINE, 

Acting Secretary to Government, 


No. 695 OF 1877. 

Fbou Coloksl F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and 3. M. Country, 

To JOHN JARDINE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Political Agent's Office, Kolhapur, 

Sbirol, 8th December, 1877. 


POLITIOAI. DBPARTHENT. 


SlK, — I have the honour to forward the accompanying papers received 
from the State Karbhari of Kolhapur, regarding the discovery of old coins 
and other articles of antiquarian interest on the Brahamapuri Hill, near the 
town of Kolhapur, and to request that they may be forwarded to the Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety in Bombay for information. 


t. The artloles alluded to in the Karbhari's report have been sent by 
parcel post. 


I have, dco. 

(Signed) F. SCHNEIDER, 
Politioal Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


63 t R. Cl. Bbandarkgr's Worke, Vol. UI. ] 
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No. 963 OF 187’. 

From MAHADHO WA8UDEO BARVE, 

State Earbbari, Kolhapur. 


To COLOKEL F. SCHNEIDER. 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and 8. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, 6th December, 1877. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report the discovery of a copper vessel oon- 
taining some lead and copper coins, metallic vessels, and articles of various 
sizes and shapes, and some gold beads and pieces of gold ornaments, which 
Was found buried underground about six feet below the surface of the earth on 
the top of the Brahmapuri Hill, situated on the north-western side of the 
town of Kolhapur close to the river Pancagahg5. This treasure of old 
and interesting antiquities was found under the following circumstances. 

2. There is a bridge under c' nstruotion over this river, and the hill itself 
forms the eastern abutment side of It. Some cuttings in the hill were made 
about four years back, to provide easy approaches, and in one of these some 

lead and copper coins were then discovered, a few of which were at the time 
sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. For a few days past, some convicts have 
been at work here, effecting a further cutting for the wing walls of the hill- 
side abutment pier, and on the 22nd Novemher 1877, in the course of digging, 
they came to some metallic vessel, which was afterwards carefully unearthed 
and extricated. The nm of the vessel was sunk inside under the pressure of 
the earth above it, and the pan had so far corroded, evidently owing to its 
being embedded in earth for centuries past, that its mouthpiece was found 
almost separated from the hedy. In the pan were found the undermentioned 
articles . — 

(а) Brass or KSihsa metal vessels of various shapes, such as are to be seen 

in old Jain temples in connection with idol-worship. Many tf 
them, of the shape of saucers, are very thin and much oxidized 
and crumbled : others with ornamental mouldings on. 

(б) Several lead and copper coins having impressions on both sides quite 

like those that were found on the same hill in 
1,865 lead, 100 copper. 1873. 

(c) Amongst the mass of earth and coins were found some perforated 

beads of gold, and pieces of gold ear orna- 
Cold heads, 33. ments well worked up. The metal is found to 

he superior gold. The beads are composed of 
twelve concave sides each, and are hollow 

in ide- 


fkce ormpients, 4. 
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3. The digging exposed some old brick work, and the copper pan was lying 
between two brick walls about eight feet apart, which probably tormed part 
of some building of the time The top of the bill was, it appears, once in- 
habited by certain people, which is evident from the brick stuctures that are 
discovered here and there- Tradition goes that tbe place was deserted about 
seven hundred years ago by the Jains as i place of residence, and the anti- 
quities now fonnd may have been the property of some party who had to give 
up his house abruptly and leave everything behind. Ke was probably a brazier, 
who made castings of such utensils. Some of those now discovered look 
as if they were simply taken out of the cast moulds and left unfinished. Close 
by, the pieces of some metallic vessel were unearthed subsequently. The 
metal is evidently copper, and a few pieces are herewith submitted. 

4. I beg to append photographs of some of the vessels and pieces that 
were found entire, as also of the big pan, all of which were arranged for the 
purpose on a camp table ; also drawings to f^ansfer-linen of the same. 

5. I beg also to forward ten coins of each sort, lead and copper, having 
the best impression on, and four gold beads and two pieces of the gold of the 
ear ornament. All tbe remaining articles are retained here for exhibition at 
the State Museum at the Town Hall. • 

I have, &o., 

(Signed) MAHADEO WASUDEO BABVE. 


1 The photographs, plans &c, referred to in this report, ape not reproduced 
here. [ N. B. U. } 



REMARKS ON THE MERKARA COPPER- 
PLATE GRANT. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 36Sf. J 

The genealogy of the kin£6 of Cera as given in the grant is j — 

1. Kon^ani L 

2. M^dhava 1. 

I 

3. Hari Varmma. 

k 

4. Visnu Gopa. 

5. Madhava 11. 

1 

6. Kongani If. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 15th given by 
Prof. Dowson from the Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion. But the fifth in the above list Is represented in the chronicle 
as Visnu Gopa's adopted son, and a very short tenure is assigned 
to him, for he had to give place to Krsna Varmma, a son after- 
wards born to Visnu Gopa. This Krena Varmma and the next 
king Dindikara, son of Kulati Raya of the family of Visnu Gopa, 
are not given in the grant. The sixth king Kongani is placed 
after Dindikara in the Tamil chronicle, and is mentioned as the 
son of Krsna Varmma’s younger sister. As his relationship with 
any other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to be understood 
that the Kmna Varmma here meant is the one who is represented 
in the list as the son of Visnu Gopa. But in the grant before us, 
he is mentioned as the son of Madhava, represented in the chroni- 
cle as the adopted son of Visnu Gopa, and the Krsna Varmma 
whose nephew he was, is spoken of distictly as “ the sun in the 
sky of the prosperous race of the Kadambas.” In this place there- 
fore the grant gives us information, while the chronicle, as appears 
from the abstract, is silent. 

The date of the grant is 388. "What era is meant ve do not 
know. The dates in the chronicle are in the Saha era, from 
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it Ati{>ewB likely that this is also to be referred to that era. If bo 
the date is 466 A. D. Krsna Varma of the Kadamba race ie very 
likely the Beoond in Mr. Elliot’s list, since there is no other of 
that name in the list His date also is thus fixed by this grant 
to be 466 A- D. or thereabouts. Mr. Elliot assigns to the pre* 
deoessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Saka, i. e., 578 or 598 
A. D., hut his sonrces of information regarding this dynasty were 
so scanty that very little faith can be plased in fee date. 

Prof. Dowson 's abstract assigns to Kohgani IT, the last king in 
the above list, 288 Saka, that is, he is placed a hundred years 
before he actually flourished according to the grant. But whe- 
ther this is a mistake of the chronicle itself, I cannot say. The 
aooession of the fourth king after Kongani II is represented to 
have taken place in 461 Saka. The four kings then beginning 
with Kongani II reigned according to the chronicle for 178 years, 
i. e., each reign lasted for 43 years, which is very improbable, since 
each of them was his predecessor’s son. But if 388, the date 
given in the grant be taken, fee duration would be at least 73 
years, which would give 18 years to each king. The first date in 
Prof. Dowson's abstract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be depended on. The Professor con- 
siders all the dates to he too early and proposes new ones. But 
Prof. Lassen inclines to defend the chronology of the cbrobicle,* 
which is supported by this grant. 

* Lassen ( Alterthumskunde, II, p. 1017-lS ) says ; — ' With reference to the 
chronology it must be remarked that, besides quoting the jresrt In whioh 
grants of land were made by the prinoes whose acts are narrated, there 
ooours also mention of the years aooording to the oyole of sixty years in 
use in the Deccan, which 'may be regarded as evidences that the nnknown 
writer of the work in question found a well arranged obr..nology for the 
reigns of the kings whose acts he has described. Aooording to the dates 
of his land-grants, Malladeva, the twenty-eighth king of Cera, reigned in 
the years 878 and 898 ; the seventh, Vikramadeva I in the year 178. 
These dates give a total rule of more than seven hundred and twenty years 
for twenty-two prinoes, — for these dates cannot be regarded as the first 
and last years of the reigns of the two kings. Henoe each sovereign 
would have ruled on an average about thirty-three years, a period whioh 
Certainly seems inadmissible, because the utmost average length of the 
reigns of Indian kings amounts only to twenty-five years (Thomas, 
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JRAS, Vol. XII, p. 36 ). From this difficulty, we have two ways of escape. 
The first is by supposing that the reigns of the Cera kings have been 
lengthened in order to give them a higher antiquity, and starting from the 
fixed datum of the subjugation of the Cera sovereigns about 900, to shorten 
the period so that Vikrama I should reign [ as Dowson supposes ] only in 
-the 6th century. Against this hypothesis it may be observed that in such 
a case the supposition would have to be made, that the author of ther 
history of these kings had wilfully falsified the numbers of the Inscrip- 
tions, or had read them wrongly, which, considering the acknowledged 
excellency of his work does not appear to me admissible. It should also 
be remarked further that the contemporary of Vikrama I of Cera, was the 
PSijdya king Vamsit^ekara, who probably reigned in the second century 
[ .see Wilson, JRAS, V.il. Ill, p. 215 ]. I considered it proper therefore to 
follow a different course and to support the traditional chronology 
as being upon the whole correct. My reasons for this are as follows: — 
Of the BellSla king it has already been noticed [ Dowson, in JRAS, Vol. 
VIII, p. 24 ], that they reigned on an average nearly 30 years, so that a 
somewhat longer duration appears admissible in this case. Secondly, it 
must be remarked that it is true that of the Cera princes only two ( the 
I2th and 14th ) had short reigns, and two others ( the 11th and 27th ) 
ai dicated the throne, but one ( the 8th ) reigned fifty-one years, and one 
( the 23'd ) was the great grandson of his predecessor, so 
that to him a tolerably long rule may be allowed. Only] against the com- 
mencement of the dynasty and against the first date can a valid objection 
be raised. The 5th king, Govinda, is said to have made a grant of land in 
the 4th year of the Sukas or in 82 A. D., it may, however, be legitimately 
doubted whether this chronology had come into use in the Southern 
districts of India so soon after its establishmeut. To the insecurity of the 
chronology of the earliest period of the kings o’ Cera also, the circum- 
stance that of the fifth it was only known that he was of the same detcent 
as his four predecessors but that his father was not known — bears testi- 
mony. We ean scarcely go far wrong, however, if we place the rise of the 
Cera dynasty tack in the commencement of our era, because at that time 
the two adjoining kingdoms of the Pandya.s and Cola already existed. 

Lassen’s notices of the Cera kings. ( both in II, pp. 1017-1020, and IV, 
pp. 243-245 ) are founded almost exclusively on Dowson’s article' above 
referred to. [ This note is by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. N. B. U. ] 



A NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROOK INSCRIPTION. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872 pp. 221f. ] 

The Gsnjam Inscription is in four large teblets, and each of 
the four sheets of lithographs published by the Madras Govern- 
ment represents one. On comparing them with the published 
transcripts of the Asoka Inscriptions, I find that the first two 
sheets contain the celebrated edicts discovered at Girnar, Dhauli 
and Kapurdi-Giri. Wherever there are differences in the copies 
of the Inscriptions from these three places, this agrees, as might 
he expected, with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places ; still it will he of use in clearing 
uh some of the many difficulties attending on a correct interpre- 
tation of the Asoka Inscriptions. 

The Girnar copy of the edicts consists of fourteen tablets. In 
the present Inscription, each line of which contains on an average 
about 52 letters, the first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines 
and a quarter. The second, of four lines, has lost about 12 letters 
towards the end in each line. The third extends over three lines 
and a quarter, but of these nearly one half of each line is effaced. 
Each of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost one-half, 
while the sixth and seventh have lost more, and in the eigth line, 
which ends the tablet three words are wanting. What remains 
of the fifth tablet is from two to seven letters in the Beginning of 
each of the seven lines of which it consists. This ends the first 
sheet. The sixth tablet at the head of the second sheet is nearly 
entire, anh consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh 
occupies two lines, the second of which has got only twenty let- 
ters in the middle, but the first is nearly entire, having lost only 
some two or three letters. Each of the first three lines of the 
eighth tablet has got a few letters in the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end. The fourth line ought to consist only of eleven 
letters, of which we have ten. But the transcriber puls down dots 
a'ter the tenth letter up to about the end of the line, where he 
gives the letter Ann&yecs, which are the final letters of the first 
Une uf the next tablet, and consequently do not Iglong to th9 
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eighth : and in the sheet before us they occur at the end of that line 
also. This may be a mistake either of the original engraver or of 
the transcriber. The ninth tablet consists of sir lines all mutilat- 
ed ; about one-third only or a little more in one or two cases, be- 
ing preserved. The tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the 
three lines composing it. The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Girnar tablets are wanting both in Dhauli Inscription and in the 
present one. The fourteenth however, occurs here though apparen- 
tly it is wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of each of the two 
lines, of which it consisted, is effaced. 

Thef Inscriptions in the third and the fourth sheets correspond 
to the separate edicts at Dhauli translated by Prinsep and after 
him by M. Burnouf. The readings in these have been so un- 
satisfactory that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all students of Ind'an 
Antiquities. But we fear these sheets will not be of much use 
in clearing up the diflfioulties. The letters in them are in many 
cases ill-formed and imperfect ; for instance, where we ought to 
have DevanSrh piye hevamaha,- we had in the third sheet, 
Devalam piye pevam ha, and in the fourth, Devanam naye hevam 
anha. The first D in this latter is unlike the usual D or any 
other known letter. The small strokes which mark the vowels 
and distinguish, in a few oases, one letter from another are not so 
carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Graham says “ The third 
and fourth Inscriptions are regularly wormeaten away, evidently 
by rain and atmospheric effects. A good deal of the right hand 
edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with here and 
there a letter or the suggestion of one remaining.” The trans- 
cript on the third sheet, however, is more legible than that on the 
fourth. And with greater care it is perhaps not impossible to 
obtain still better transcript. It is to be hoped the Madras 
Government, which has already eihibited so laudable a zeal in 
this matter, will again attempt to secure better copies. 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
BUDDHISTIC INSCRIPTION AT GHOSRAWAN. 


[ From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Volume XLI, part I (History, Literature &c), 1872, pages 271-74.] 

The following Transcript and Translation was published by 
A. M. Broadley in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in his account of the Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, pp.266ff. 
Broadley says . — “ The village of Qhosrawan lies eractly six 
miles to the north-east of the Indrasaila peak at Qiryak, eight 

miles to the east of the great N&landa monastery and ten 

miles North-east of the ruins of R&jagrha The Inscription 
was discovered on a “ fine piece of black basalt *' to the east of a 
mound near the ruins of the Ghosrfiwan Vihara and temple. 
A reading and translation of this Inscription was secured also 
from Babu Rajendralal Mitra, the famous scholar of Bengal con- 
temporary with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Rajendralal’s Transcript 
and Translation appears at pp. 268-211 of the same Journal. 

— [ N. B. U. ] 

Transcrut 

II h- I 

tfsifrgr ^ 11 1 [ 1 ] [ 1 ] m/fi v 

fpwn ffPT I 3^: qfwrr^in 7 - 

fun^if ^frf^ qx«Ti: 11 ni>-vr*r5Tf- 

gn: ffTtr «fi?5 ^ 1 

^ SIBFS^I 5’T?!XTW?m»=^- «, 

^ I) sfiiHr^isTtapynT- 

I (five letters illegible) rpnw 

M l B. O. Bhaadarkar'i Works, Vol. III. ] 
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II srf}K5*f?r 

^n'vrg^f’TJTii^f i rr;Trs»itw?^i^Rej^ «fR?rw*»T t, 

'it’ %tf II ^TT^pmrir. 

^iT??«viTT^: I stmim: 5n^r«^l^^arT^T: ^ ^ffcri i • • 

TTi^ II r?TiTi;h^: p sfi?T?!rm- 

VI Mi 5ii«55^’'T;i<Tr?RivT ^h»ih «t iV<iri: i 1 1 

wvTg^irir^'f ii sTr?55^«ir TfTqraivirRf ??r«n ssir i ^ 

f?if4 vi; ?rt‘5 ^TRHR ii urn’i^ni 

tM 1*s , 

^I vi?^=i\iT I? m VX\ !RR; I VT^fcHiTWrt'Tpi- 

51 ?R>Tif«RSTi'W?^RiITVH5I Nvr ^^rT|»rFN I ffifm 
^?Rfi?=VT (t*fRnisTf%?5R*I^*f%iviT^Tf-in^I II ifR 
?i?arg^Rl3[R [ ? ] ?i»Ri'tii 

k%?ifT? ?r? [ ? J ?wi i 3T5 r»H rr 

Mt% ffr^'WTlMK 1 ^ 

«R ^>?I VT?,LVIR?T WI^RPIVI II ^fiHSTHIlf- 

M rM’' [ ’ ] ^^ RVI.vi ^115 

■jr^imitoTn 

^ II vifwMr RWVRssvif NHvn^it Mr m 

rlTR H<T^ I r^TIMfNI 

?Tr*T^«r !»Tvn II 

1 Tbe Rev. Dr. J. Wenger who kindly undertook the laborious task of cor- 
recting the proofs of these Inscriptions, remarks that the word VSsanau- 
vana does not occur in the text. The word actually used is Ja^ovarmapura, 
Varma being the title of a dynasty of kings. Vssanauvana may of course 
be a synonym. The Inscription appears to be metrical, but has not been 
jirinted as such. Strange to say, tbe Sanskrit is far purer than is usually 
found in Ip.scriptions of tlie PSla kings. [ This note is signed “ A. M. B.”, 
i. o,A. M. Broadley, Esq., o. s., the author of the paper on “Tbe Bud- 
dhistic Remains of Bihar, " in which the above Transcript and Translation 
was included ] — N. B. U. 
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TRANSLATION, 

Victoriou* is the glorious lord of Munis, who, bv his mind, 
operftting for the good of all creatures, found out the system of 
truth and who is the only bridge for crossing the ocean of world- 
ly existences ; which [ bridge } the crocodiles of sins, producing 
affliction, cannot approach. May he the glorious being, seated 
on the seat of adamant { Vajr&sana ) under the Bodhi tree, pro- 
tect the whole universe, — ^he, whom the fancy-born ( god of love ) 
shunned frona a distance, as if reflecting that there was no shame 
in it, if he single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of 
lord of the three worlds, when his superiors who had gathered 
together, proved unable to do so. There is a country known as 
Nagarah£ra, the land of which is the ornament of Uttarapatha 
( Northern India ). There was a Brahman there of the name of 
Indragupta, the friend of the King, who was born in a family, 
that had risen high. The meritorious and excellent Brahman 
shone like the moon with his spotless digits, — united to a wife, — 
[ one word illegible ] a wife, of whom mention is first made by 
people in going over the stories of faithfnl wives. From them 
was bom a son who was exceedingly thoughtful, and whose 
mind even in childhood was filled with thoughts of the next 
world, and even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoyment, 
he remained unconcerned [ took to no pleasure], in order, by the 
renunciation of the world, to adopt the system of Sugata. 
Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the Sastras, he 
went to the Vih&ra of Kaniska, and following him w'ho was praise- 
worthy on account of his severity, and who w'as all-knowing and 
free from passions ( two or three words illegible ], he practised, 
penance. The pupil of one who, by his pure virtues, had obtained 
great fame, he, Vlradeva - graceful by the possession of befitting 
virtues, character and fame, and with a lustre free from the stains 
of Kali, was like the new moon, an object of adoration even to 
the Munis. He once came to the great Bodhi to pay his respects 
to the VajrSsana ( adamantine seat ), and thence went to see the 
mendicant priests of his country to the Yasovarmapura Vihara. 
While staying here for a long time, respected by all and patroniz- 
ed by the King Devapala, he, having obtained' splendour [of know- 

1 The three epithets here have a double meaning, one applicable to the sup. 
and the other to VTradeva. 
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ledge or power ], outfilling by his every>day rise all the quarters, 
and dispelling darkness, ehone like the ’san. Aippoinied to pro> 
tecst ( govern ) N&land5, he the friend of ttie Bhiksu^ as if ha -were 
his arm, abided by his true knowledge ooneeming the Chnrffh' 
( or congregation : Saihgha ), and having fdready taken the vow 
of a Sramana, erected, for the good of the world, two crest-dewels 
in the shape of Caityas, on the crown ( summit ) of Indi*8Btila. 
Though shining bright by means of Naland&,‘ who having been 
protected by him, had her body adorned with a splendid row of 
Viharas, he was praised by the good people saying “ well done, 
well done,” when he became the husband ofihe wife Great Faane. 
Dispelling the fever of anxiety of afflicted peirsons by a mere lode, 
he put to shame the might of Dhanvantari,^ and was regarded as 
equa} to a Kalpataru,' by people whose desires he had fulfilled 
by granting to them all objects, wished for. By him was erected 
this house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine seat 
( VairS.sana), as lofty as his own mind, which the movers in the 
serial cars mistake for a peak of KaiiSsa or Mandars, when tiiey 
look at it, With his desires fired on enlightemnent ( or true 
knowledge : Sambodhi ) and with a heroism rivalling his other 
qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends of all creatures by 
giving his all, and exercising his holy authority here, hQiBted''idie 
banner of his fame on the two poles of his family,* ( family of 
father and molhei ) in Uttarapatha. Since in the shape of his 
famous deeds, he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final 
emancipation and obtained religious merit, may all people without 
exception, headed by his father and all the elder ones, attain to 
real knowledge ( Saihbodhi ) ! May the bright family of Viradeva 
last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt-with 
the seas, as long as the Sun with his warm rays, the destre^er of 
darkness, shines, and as long as the cool-beamed Moon renders 
the nights bright ! 

1 That IS, it is of gre;it importance to h%ve a united Church and to construct 

VihSras for congregational purposes. 

2 Compared to a wife. 

3 Physician of the gods. 

4 A heavenly tree having the power of granting anything desired. 

5 The word “ Varfisa ” means '* race or family ” or a “ pole or bamtMO, " and 

w here used in both the senses. 
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INDEX No, I. 

. ( Index of places and IJeographical Names. ) 

[ For abbreviations &c. used in this ludes, see at the end of this Index | 


A 

^bhicchatra, a place ? p. 247, 

r 253 * 255. 

Adheir), = Adhi, a village near 
Karbad, p. 280, 282,* 292. 

4fgbanifitan, Buddhistic relics 
found in it, p. 411,. 

Agranl, a R. pear Karhad,p. 280. 

Ahmedabad, p. 137p; its Gate- 
ways Inscription, p. 213. 

AiWe Inscription, its reference 
to Kalidasa and Maharastra, 
p. 20 ; basis of t]be history of 
KlrtiVarman, E. Ca. k., p. 68 ; its i 
statement about the origin of j 
Saka ‘ 61*4 p. 178 ; its date, 
p. ^04 ; its proper interpreta- 
tion, p. 205'; composed by Jain ^ 

' Ravikixti, p. 263 ; eras and 
dates in it investigated, pp. 
264ff; S68f, 271, 

Ajanta Caves, their architecture, i 
p. 358{: ' I 

Ajara, a village in Kolhapur 1 
Dish, p. 172. 

Ajura, a village near EArhad, 

p, 280. 

Akar&vantl, p. 25,41 ; = Eastern 
portion of Malwa, p. 25n4. 

Alupai, a town on the Malabar 
coast, p. 70n3. 


1 Allahabad, p. 172. 

Ambe Inscription, p. 151, 154. 
Amranatha Temple Inscription, 
A., near Kslysn, p, 211f. 
Amrava.taka, a village, p. 74. 
Amaravatl, near Dharnikot, p.49. 

! Anahilapattana, p. Ill, 115. 

' Anamkond, near Warangal, p.l50. 
j Anadasrama in Poona, p. 275. 
Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Andhras, = Telugu country, p. 

10 ; = Tailanga country, p. 150. 
Anjaneri Inscription, p. 144 ; A. 
near Nasik, 

Ahkulesvara, p. 248, 253,* 255; = 

, Ankleshwar in Gujarath, p. 251. 
Annigiri, made capital by, Tai- 
lapa II and Somesvara IV, 
Later Ca. kings, p. 125f. 

Anupa, its position, according to 
Puranas and acc. to Raghu- 
varhsa, p. 25 & n4; 41; conquer- 
ed by Gotamlputra, p. 42. 
Aparantalkas), = Northern Kon- 
kan, p.6 ; mentioned in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions, pp. 17ff, 17 n, 21f, 
25 & n 4; 41 ; conquered by 
Gotamiputra, p. 42. 

Aryavarta, as defined by Manu 
and Patanjali, p. 7. 

Asika, a province, p. 25. 

Asmaka, a province, p. 25 & n3. 


55 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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•isTinikaputragrama, a place, 

p. 228*. 

Atkur Inscription, p. 279 & n3, 
296, 298n, 310. 

Avantl,= District about TJjjayinl, 
mentioned by Panini, p. 12 ; 
mentioned in Purinas as on 
the back of the Vindhya ; ibid, 
p. 17; conquered by Gotaml- 
phtra, p. 42. 

Avantyae, mentioned in the 
Mah&bharata, p. 409. 

Ayodhya, as the original ( legem 
dary ) place of Calukyas, p. 66; 
their capital, p. 67. 


B 


Badachi, a village near Athani; = 
Battaci p. 342; See also Vadaci 
and Battaci. 


Badami, Capital of Early C&lu- 
kyas, p. 208. 


Badami Temple { = Visnu care ) 
Inscription, p, 52; the temple 
built by Mangallsa Ca. K., p. 
68f., 204f., p. 208, p. 269f; date 
of the inscription, p. 68f; its 
statement about the origin of 
the Saka Era, p. 177, Inscribed 
at the order of Mahgallsa, p. 
262, (another?) inscription of 
Vi jayfiditya. Early. Ca.K. there, 
p. 79. See also VatSpipurs, 


Badhrira [or VadhriraJ Ora 
a village; =Berdi near Jd 
NBon,(q. V.) in the Nagspu 
JJiandivardfaana Dist. n ‘ 
300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317 

Bagewadi, a village, p. I5g. 


Bagumbra, p. 321. See under 
ITmbara also. 

Baitbana, capital of Siro Pole- 
mics p. 183;=Paithan, q. v. 
Balagariive inscription, p. 132. 
Balegrama, a village, = modern 
Belgauttt Tarhala near Igat- 
puri, p. 73, 272,* 273, 

Bali Island, Hinduism confined 
to it, p. 362, 

Banav&slf =VanBv5sl) in North 
Kanara, p. 68, 210f; capital of 
Eadambas, attacked by Pula- 
keM II, Early Ca. K., p, 70; B. 
as name of a country, p. 59; in- 
scription at B. p. 46-, 116, 118f., 
125, 169. BanavaslpuravarS- 
dhlsvara, a title of rulers of 
Goa, p. 169. See aleo Vanavasl 
and Vaijayanti. 

Bapaflyaka Satkka Ksetra, name 
of a field (twice) p. 228*. 

BarnasBya, place where tJsava- 
data made his charities;.?. 371. 

Baroda copperplate inscription; 
its statement about the Ela- 
puta mount (KaiUsa) Temple, 
pp. 335-338; p. 88n, 308 ; other 
B, grants p. 86, 02; 320. 

Barugeza,= Broach pA8. See also 
Bharukaccha and Bbrgukac- 
oha 

Batavia, p, 355. 

Battaoi, a village in the Kana- 
ihvado country, p, 341, 3^2. 

= Badachi, q. v. 

Bavyasthaviraka Ksetra, name 
of a field, p. 228*. 

Bedsainsoriptionls); p. 18f, 60, 62, 
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BilronU, « vtll«8« n^ar Karhad. 
p. m 

Baisattm gianfc, p. 158. 

Mvola, a plaoe; p, 180. 

Banana or K&M (Knkra). p. 416. 

BftWK, wa pndor Vaidarbha and 
Vldarbha. 

BarUn. ci^ial of Fredriok tha 
Oreat, p. 184i. 

Batva, E., p. 7. 

Bhadana Grant, p, 309. 

Bh&ia Ineorlptiona, p. 19. 

Biambigiri or Bambhagiri.p.1.^0, 
165*. 

Bbarahut Stupa, lying batwaen 
Jubbalpora and Allahabad, p.62, 

Bharukacohs, p. 28, 62, 852*, S54, 
409, 

BhavfcpiTampla, built by Ananta- 
dava, p. 156f. 

Bhavanagar, p. 239. 

Bbllaa Topes, p. 367, 3e3n. 

Bhimi river, p. 131. 

Bhrgukaooha, a Province of 
Broach, p. 231. 

Bihar, p. 356. 425. 

Biihn«T,=?=Viwopvira.p. 339. 

Boro Buddor, the finest building 
in Java; wrohitaoiurally renin- 
blea Indian sculptures and 
points to identity of workman- 
ahtp and workman; p. 858f, 

Brahmad&yika Bbfiglyakasatkka 
Ksatra, name of a field, p, 228*. 

BraAmaderika B&rilsAa Ksetra, 
name of a field p. 928*. 

BrAhmapa BaatibhavatickaEsetr a, 
naam of a field, p. 228,* 233. 

Prahmi^inri Hill, near Kolhapur, 
Antiquarian Bemaina found 
ihare, pp. 411-419; prphahly has 


a Stupa buried in it, p. 412; 
coins found there, p. 412f. See 
also Kolhapur. 

Brabm&varta, the country about 
Thanesar, the holy land of 
Aryans, p. 7. 

Broach, the seat of the Guiarath 
Dynasty, p. 247f. p. 152 ; city 
and province, p. 152. See also 
Bharukaooba and Bbrgukac- 
oba 

Buzantion,-=Vaij8yantl, ( q. v. ) 
mentioned in Periplus; p. 59. 

e 

Cakora, Mt.,p. 25. 

Cakrakota, a province ? p. 114. 

Cambodia, colonised by Hindus 
from South India, p. 359. 

Oamboilia Inscriptions, they are 
all in South Indian Characters, 
p. 359. 

Candranagara, capital of the 
Ysdavasi = Modern Chandor 
in Nasik Dist., p. 138. 

Catrasatkav&pl, name of a well, 
p. 228*. 233. 

Cedi,=the Country about Jubbal- 
pore dc Ohattisgad; tbe province 
over which the Halhayas ruled, 
p. 128; 65, 68, 204; 111; see also 
under D^hala. 

Oedimandala, p. 278*. 

Cera, oountry= modern Mysore 
province, p. 70, 120. 

Ceylon, p. 359 ; see also Slihhala 
and Siihhaladylpa. 

Cbambal, B., p. 7. 

Chandi Kali Benin*,- Temple of 
T&rS. in Java, p. 357. 

Chandi Sewa, a Temple in 
Java; p. 357. 
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Ghattisgad; p. 151. 

China, p. 359. 

Chiplun oaves, on Dabhol creek, 
p. 57. 

Chitur,=Citrapura, p» 339. 

Cikkaraya Jaina Temple, p. 188. 

C'-trakuta, p. 104, 283,* ^90, 300,*' 
304, 314.* 

Colas, = modern Tanjore Pro- 
vince; p. 5, 10, 111, 120 ; C. 
country governed by Kmna 
III Has. K., p. 279. 

Dahala,=Cedi, p. 114 See also | 

■ Cedi. ; 

Dahanuka, a creek river, p. 24, , 
373, 376, j 

Dakhinabades, mentioned in | 
PeripIus, = Daksinapatha((i. V.) 
p. 5. 

Dakkhana, Vernacular pronun- 
ciation of Daksina ; its applica- 

. tion, p. 5. 

Daksina, as understood by Pura- 
nas, p. 5f; a shorter form, ibid. 

Daksinadig, = the Southern re- 
gion, p. 283*, 290, 284,* 291, 
300,* 304, 314*. 

Daksinapatha, its meaning ; its 
shorter for.n, p. 5 ; as under- 
stood by the Puranas, p--5f. ; 
not always used in the same 
sense ; its modern sense, p. 6 -, 
mentioned by Patafijali, p. 14 ; 
p. 41f, 77, 106&n. 

Daksinapathasadhara ; a title, p. 
77. ' 

Daman!, a creek river? p. 24, 
373. 


Dandaka, = Dandak&ranya^Cq. v,X^ 
p.l7. 

DandakSranya ith use iU ' thn^ 
sense of Mah&r&stra in Hindu 
ritual Mantras, p. 8 ; date 
Aryan settlement in it, p.11,15. 

Dandikamandala, = Deccan, p.l95* 

DandikapariBara,= confines or 
limit of Dandakaranya, p. 198. 

Dasapura, in Malwa, p. 23, 401f. 
p. 409. 

Das5rna, = Modern Bhilsfi Dist^ 
p. IT; p. 409 ; see also Vidisa, . 

Dattamitri, situated in Lower 
Sind, p. 62. 

Daulatabad, p. 138; see under 
Devagiri also. 

Deccan, its etymology and con- 
notation p. 5f ; its geogra- 
phical definition, p. 6,'=Maha- 
rastra in its narrow sense, p. 6, 
8. See also under Mahariatra. 

Delhi Iron Pillar Inscription, 
p. 213. 

Deoli, a village near Wardba' in 
Nagpur : p. 205, 27jB, 293, 306. 

Deoli Plates of Krsna III, Baa 
K., transcript, translation &o;, 
p. 293-305 ; the same revifeed, 
p. 306-317 ; 276, 279 ; names 
of persons, village'&c., thereon, 
engraved on erasures, p. 807nl. 

Devagiri, = Modern Daulatabad, 
p. 8, 208; its lodation according 
to Hemadri, p. 8; Situated in 
S eunadesa ; Capital of Y &dava 
d., p. 138, 161, 198, 208; founded 
and made capital by Bhillama 
V, p. 148f, 195*; capital of Si^i- 
ghana, p. 151 of Mahfideva, 
Yadava K., p. 161 •. bes'-eged by 
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Alla-ud-din Zhilji, p.lfcS, 136ff, 
i58, 167, 174. 

Deval Inscriptions ; D. in Rohil- 
khund, p. 356. 

Dhanakataka, = Dharanikot in 
Oantur Dist., Madras Presi' 
dency, p. 28, 413 ; pp. 46ff ; 
same as Dhanakata, p. 26 
& n2 ; situated on lower 
Zj-sna, p. 26n2 •, coins found 
lliere p. 30 ; Capital of the 
Andhrabhrtyas, p. 413- 

Dhara, Capital of Bhoja, captured 
by Somesvara I. Later Ca. 
King, p. 113 ; sacked, p. 114 ; 
150. 

Dharanikot, = Dhanakataka (q.v.) 

Dharmavolal,= Modern Dambal 
in Dharwar Dist. a Buddhistic 
V)hara at D., p. 132. 

Dharur, p. 59 ; see also Tagara. 

Dharwar Inscriptions, p. 204,206. 

Dhauli, a place in Katak, p. 17. 

phauli Inscriptions, p. 423f. 

Dramila country, — Dravida 
country, p. 113. 

Drsadvatl river, p. 7. 

Pvaraka, p, 137, 156. See also 

. Dvaravatl. 

Dvarasamudra, =modern Hale- 

. _ bid in Mysore, p. 120. 

Dvaravatl, p. 137, 156, 193. See 
also DvSraka. 

DvSravatlsvara, p. 193L 

E 

Eastern Archipelago, p. 360. 

ElSpura temple, built by Krsna I, 
R5S. k., pp. 335-339 ; p. 208 ; 
ElSpura is not Yellapur in N. 
Kanara, p. 88n, 335 ; p. 87 f, 376. 
— Elur or Elura, p. 339; — 


Ellora, p. ^94, 308. E. Caves 
as testimony to BSstrakuta 
greatness, p. 105. 

Ellora RockrCut Temple, the 
Inscription there, p. 85. 

EIm, a place in Gujaratb, p. 251.: 

Ellichpur, p. 165, 166. 

G 

Gadag Inscription, probfibly a 
forgery, p. 144n2, 120. 

Gantlasamudra, a lake built by 
Gandar&ditya Sil&hara at 
Irukudi in Miraj State, p. 172. 

Ganga country, = GahgapStl = 
Gahgavad!, p. 296, 310. 

Gangakunda, a city, p. 115. 

Gangapatl, a ( Southern ? ) pro- 
vince, p. 283,* 290; p. 300,* 
303, p. 314*. See also G&hga 
country. 

Gahgavadi, see Gahj;a country. 

Ganjam Rock Inscription, con- 
taining Asoka Inscriptions, a 
note on it, pp. 423-24. 

Gauda,=Bengal, p. 115. 

GayA ( Ksetra), p. 416. 

Ghizni, capital of Mahomed of 
Ghizni, p. 184f. 

Ghod Bunder, p. 58. 

Ghosrawan Inscription ( Bud- 
dhistic ) transcribed and trans- 
lated, pp. 425-428, 

— near Nalanda in Magadha or 
Bihar, p. 356, 425. 

— Vih&ra, p. 425. 

Oirnar, in Kathiawad; Anoka’s 
Inscriptions there, p. 17, 423 ; 
Girnar Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, p. 219 & ftl, 246. 

Gob, p. 59, 68, 117, 120. See 
Gopapattana. 
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Ck>d&TarI, R. p, 6, 8, 53, US, 164, 

G^odbrft, p. 153, 

Gopapattana, =« Goa (q.v.), capi- 
tal of Kadamba Prinoes, p. 21Q; 
117. 

Oopar&stta, Distriot about Kaaik, 
p, 73, 

Goparfistra Visaya = District of 
Gopar&stra, p. 272*, 273. 

Govardhana, p. 8; a town acc, to 
gome Puranas ; a Mountain 
aco. to others, p. 9; = a village 
of that name near Nasik, ibid ; 
p. 23f, 27, 380f. 

— Digtiiot about Nasik, r,23, 60. 

Gove == Goa ? p. 120. 

Gujarat, p. 38n, 111, 263 ; its 
different rulers, p. 182 ; under 
K^trapas, p. 222 ; named after 
Gurjaras and called Gurjara- 
tii, p. 410. 

Gujarata, a District of the 
Punjab, p. 410. 

Gumra = Bagurara, a village in 
Navasari Dist., p. 98. 

Gurjaras, a tribe or people, 
p. 409f. 

Gurjara, = Broach Diet., p. 77. 

Gurjaratra, = Rajaputana (q.v.), 
p. 410. 

Gwalior Stone Inscription, p.212. 

H 

Hestava-Prehara ( a sub-divi- 
sion ? ) in Sur&stra, p. 240, 

Himalaya mountain, p, 104, 
161n2. 

Hima3aila,= Himalaya, p, 284,* 
290; 300,* 304;* 314* 

Hippocura, mentioned by Ptole- 
my, = Kolhapur or Karhad ; 
p, 61 ; 37, 183f. 


I 

rb&, creek river? p. 24; 373; 376. 

Igatpuri copperplate grant, p.7*, 

Indor,=Indrapura, p. 339. 

Indraprastha, p. 267. 

Indrasaila, a Peak at Qlryak 
(Bihar) near Rsjagrha; Oaltyas, 
on it, p. 425, 426,* 428. 

Indur, =Indrapura, p. 88. 

Irukudi, in Mlraj State, p. 172, 

Iwulli, =Aihole, (q, v,), 

J 

Jaghanyadesa, — Southern India 
( and in another sense also ), 
p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Jaipur (State), p. 409, 

J&malgarhi Remains, p. 411. 

Jasdan, in Kathiawar, the in- 
scription there, p. 200. 

Jasovarmapura, p. 420n. 

Jaugad, in Ganjam, p. 17. 

Java ( Central ), an inscription 
from J. transcribed and trans- 
lated &c. pp. 353-362; p. 213j 
language of inscriptions in J. 
Kawi or old Javanese, and 
Sanskrit, p. 359; the monastery 
in the J. inscription as describ- 
ed by RafOes, p. 3S6f; other 
Sanskrit inscriptions from J; 
their characters South Indian, 
p. 359; Hindu civilisation and 
settlements, and colonisation 
in J. pp. 3580; communication 
between India and J., p, 359; 
notices of J. in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, p. 360; J. converted to 
Mahomedanigm, p. 36lf, dis- 
appearance of Hinduism from 
J.,p. 362. 
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JaVKlfti nftm« of a well, p 328,* 
334. 

Jayatitl, — Vaf jayantl, p. 60 ; = 
Jayantipura 7 ibid. 

Jayantipura = BanarSsI, ( q. v. ) 
p. 59, 211. 

Jola, a province, portion of which 
is inol. in Dharwar Dist. p. 110. 
Junagad inscription of BudradS- 
man, p. 36, 39f, 41nl, 42, 199, 
259. 

Junagad lake, date of its dyke 
being swept away, p. 40. 
Junnar,“ Junanara= JQ(l)rna-na- 
gara, p, 60; an early flourishing 
town, p. 40; capital of Mahi- 
rfcstra p. 40; of KahapSna, p. 40; 
60, 62. 

Junnar (cave) inscriptions, p. 25, 
33, 40, 59, 367 , 383n, 413. 

K 

Kacoella, = Kaccha, p. 77, See 
Kaccha below. 

Kaccha, mentioned by Panini, 
called also Kacoella, p. 77. See 
also under Eutob. 
Kacohi,=K4nclpur8, (q.v.)p. 279. 
Kail&sa temple at Klapur or 
Ellora, built by Kreiia I, R5s. 
k.. p. 208. See also Elapurs. 

Eaira, p. 248. 

Eitafijara, p. 104 ; belonging to 
Cedi rulers, p. 128 & n4, 213,* 
290, 300,* 304, 314,* 341. 
Eal&pakapatha, division of 
Gujarat, p. 228*; in SurAstra, 
p. 233. 

Kalihga, = Northern Circars, 
mantioned by Panini, p. 12; 15, 
17, 21, 120. 


Kalli, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

Kalli Dvadasa,= Kalli group of 
twelve villages, p. 285,* 292 ; 
villages at present comprised 
in it, p. 280. 

Kalliena, = Modem Kalyan, a 
place of importance, mentioned 
in Periplus, p. 59. 

(I) Kalyan, a sea-port town, men- 
tioned In the Periplus, p. 59, 
62 ; see also Kalliena. 

(II) Kalyftna, founded by Some- 
svara I, Later CS. k. ; date of 
its foundation, p. 114f ; capital 
of Later Calukyas, p. 114f; 208, 
118, 121, 125, 128f, 133, 142, 
148, 169, 173; Capital of Vij- 
jana Kalacuri k., p. 130 ; ruined 
by Lingiyabs, p. 130 ; K. as 
Kailasa, p. 131 ; KalyAnapura, 

p. 126. 

Kalyanarajya, p. 194.* 

KAmarupa, == Assam, p. 116. 
Kammanijja, a place ? p. 342*, 
328, 333f. 

Kaihnsvade-Desa, p. 346,* 351. 

See also Kanavadi. 

Kanarese Country, Temples In 
it, p. 208 ; K. districts as pro- 
bable place of ritual writers 
p. 83. 

Kanauj, p. 71; its Qurjcwa 
dynasty, p 212. See also under 
KAnyakubja and Mahodaya. 
Kanavadi, a village near Athanl, 
= Kanarhva<le; also name of a 
province round about It being 
named after itself, p. 342. 
Kanoi, = Conjeveram, p. 71, 75, 
80f. See also Kacohi. 
KAnclpura, p.89, 92, p. 114f, 117 
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' 322,* 326,* 330 ; mentioned by 
Patsnjali, p. 14. 

iEandant or KanhanS River, 
p. 298, 300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Kanhavannfi, R., p. 285,* 292. 

Kanheri Caitya, p. 61. 

Eanheri caves, at the head of 
the Bombay Harbour, p. 58, 
209. 

Kanheri Caves Inscriptions, p. 29 
& nl, 31, 42, 59, 65, 93f, 97, 
105, 170 ; ( of Amoghavarsa 
Ras. k. ), 190, 367, 413. 

KaniskavihSra, p. 425,* 427. 

' I 

Kankeih, a village belonging to j 
“Kalli ” group of 12, in Karaha- j 
taka Dist., p. 285,* 291; == 
Kanki, near Karhad, p. 280. 

Kanya ( Kanya )kubja, p. 114, 
387. 

Kapilavastu, in the Gorakhapur 
Dist., p. 416. 

Karabena, a river, p. 24, 373. 

KarahStaka,= Modern Karhad, p. 
17, 61f, 118, 171, 275; mention- 
ed in the Mahabharata and In- 
scriptions, p. 61. 

Karahftta — Kundi Diet., p. 171. 

Karah&taVisaya= Karhad Dist., 
p. 285,* 292. 

KarahStlyavalkalesvara - Stfina- 
pati, p. 285;* 292. 

Karanjakheta, p. 285,* 292 & n. 

Karda grant or copperplate, 86f, 
93,95, 97f,101f. 

— made in the reign of Kakkola, 
Ras. k.. p. 104; 107; 188. 277ff. 
297 f, 306 n2, 311. 

Karhad District, under Silaharas, 
p. 209. i 


Karhad (Town), see under- Kafft- 
hataka. 

Karhad Plates of Krsna III, their 
transcript and translation, 
pp. 275-292. 

Karjika, a village, p. 25. ■ • 

Karla, p. 62. 

— Caves, p. 60, 208. 

Karla Caves Caitya, constructed 
by a Seth of VaijayantI, p. 61. 

Karla(i) Inscriptions, p. 9,24f, 27f, 
33, 60, 367, 383n. 

Karnul Dist., p. 74. 

Karpura Island, p. 360. 

Kariisa, mentioned by Psuini 
and in Puranas, p. 12. 

Kaseli, a village near. Jaitapur 
and Kharepatan p. 172. 

Kasi, p. 151. 

Kataha Island, p, 360, 

Kathiawad, in possession ofCan- 
dragupta and Asoka; p. 21-, 203; 
Its successive ru’ers, p. 182, 
201 . ' 

Kaumara forest in the South, 
p. 96. 

Kaunkana, = Konkan, ' p. 196,* 
197.* See also under Konkan. 

Kausambi, = Modern KoSam 
near Allahabad, capital of 
Vatsas, p. 90, 319. 

Kavera, = Kerala, p. 79. 

Kaverl, R., p. 71, 155. 

Kavi grant, issued by Govinda 
of Lata-Ras. family, p. 92, 86, 
88, 91nl, 320. 

Kerala, ==Malbar, p. 5, 10; 115, 
mentioned by Patanjali p. 14. 

Kenari Caves, their artohitecture, 
p. 358f.-, 365. 
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Ke^H, n«ar Kharepatan in 
Konkan p. 172. 

Kefcalaputras, (country) mention- 
in Asoka Inscriptions, = Cera or 
Kerala, p. 18, 21f. 

Kha(e)diapur in Kolhapur State , 
p. 151 : the Inscription there; 
p. 151, 188, 

Khalsi, in Himalaya, p. 17, 

Khandesh, = Seunadesa ; history 
of the name, p. 138 ; rule over 
K. of the Abhlras, p. 64. 

Kharala garden, in Kolhapur, 
p. 415. 

Kharepatan Plate(s) or grant, p. 
85nl, 97, 102, 104 ; issued by 
Satyasraya, Later Calukya 
King, 112; 170. 

plates of Ratta ( Silahara 

Prince?), p. 188, 200; gives 
genealogy of South Konkan 
Silaharas. p. 210; 277, 294, 309, 
311 ; K. their Capital, p. 170n2, 
& p. 121. 

Khatav, a place near Karhad, p. 
280. 

Khedrapur, See Khadrapur. 

Khera Calukya Copper-plate 
grant, p. 77; probably a forgery, 
p. 78 : reasons, p. 78nl. 

Khiligili, probably another name 
of Panhalla, in Kolhapur Dist. 
p. 171. 

Khollas, (Seven)-a district, p. 172 

Kikkitaputra Grama p. 228,233L 

Kiskindhs,, near HampI; placed 
near the Vindhya by Puranas, 
p. 17. 


Kochare,a village near Vengurla, 
p. 74, 204. 

Koina, River, p. 17. 

Kokahnur, a village near Athni 
in Belgaum Disk. p. 340, 342. 

KolBga(sa'), a village in Java, p. 
353* 354, 356. 

Kolhapur, flourishing town under 
f^'atavahanas, p,61, its old name 
not certain ; ibid ; ( for which 
see also Hippocura ); p 113, 
137n, 172; Antiquarian remains 
found near K. at BrahmapurJ, 
p. 29, 411, 419 ( for which see 
also under Brahmapurl ) ; 
Kolhapur coins, p 37, 42, 48f. 
184, 412fr. 4l8f.; K. Arababal 
temple Inscription, p 127; K. 
Inscriptions, p 151, 171 •- K. 
district under Silaharas, p.209; 
a Buddhist Stupa at K., p 29. 
State Museum at K. Town 
Hall.p 12, 

Konkan Creeks, p. 57 ; Konkan 
i generally ) 117, 729, 172 ; K. 
annexed to Later Yadava terri- 
tories, p.160. Konkan, Northern, 
assigned to PuUasakti by 
Amoghavarsa I. Ras. K„ p. 170. 

Konkan ( Southern ) -= the Pro- 
vince between Sea-coast and 
Sahya, p, 170 &n2, added to 
Kolhapur Silah&ra dominions, 
p. 171. 

Konkans, seven, p. 113. See also 
Kaunkana. 

Koppesvara Temple, p. 151. 

Kosala, (a country) mentioned by 
Panini and in Ratnavall; p. 12; 


Kiyul, Buddhistic remains found 
there, p. 411. 


mentioned in the Puranas as 
on the back of Vindhya, ibid. 


56 I R. G. Dbandarkar's Works, Vol. lH 1 
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Kosam, see under Kausambl. 

Kothadara, a place in Gujarath, 
p. 252. 

Krsna (River), p. 17, 119, 130, 148 
278. 

Krsnagiri Mt., p. 25. 

Krspavena, R. = Kanhavanna.p. 
280; 120, 147. 

Kuohara, a village; its boundaries 
p. 211; called Madhavapurl; K. 
= modern Kochare-. ibid. 

Kude, a place on Rajapurl creek; 
p. 61f, — caves p. 57, 59; Kuda 
cave inscriptions, p. 18. 

Kuhundi or Kundi, a province— 
a part of modern Belgaum 
Dist., p. 158 & n2 p. 171n2. 

Kukura, a province==a portion 
of Rajputana 25 & n2. 

Kumudvat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Kuntala; = Southern Maratha 
country; p. 149. 

Kuntala, Kingdom p. 116. 

Kuru (country), p. 374, 375. 

Kurundaka,a village in Gujaratn, 
=modern Kadoka, p. 98, 320f, 
324*, 328*, 329*, 332. 

Kusumesvara, a place in Guja- 
rath, p. 75. 

Kusi Nagara, in Gorakhpur Dist. 
p. 416. 

Kutch Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Kutumbi Bavya Sthavirasatkka, 
name of a field? p. 228*. 

Kutumbi Candra Satkka, name 
of a field? p, 228*, 233. 

Kutumbisvara, name of a field ? 

p. 228. 

Kutumbi, Varahasatakk name 
of a field ? p. 228'" 


Kutumbi Vinhala satkka, name, 
of a field (?) p. 233, 229* 

L 

Laksmesvara Inscription, p. 106. 

LafSjipura, a place p. 143, 194*. 

Lata, = Southern Gujarat; or = 
province between the Mahl and 
Lower Tapi, p. 65, 75, 77, 92, 
111, 320f, 324,* 328, 333f. 

Lokesvara Temple at Pattadakal, 

p. 80. 

Lokkigundi,=Modern Lakkundi 
in Dharwar Dist.; battle there, 
between Bhillama V, Y&dava 
K. and Hoysala Vira Ball&Ja, p. 
132, 149. 

M 

Madavatatara or Madatadhin- 
dh&ra, a village in Nagpur- 
Nandivardhana, p. 298, 300*, 
305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Madhyadesa, country between 
Himalaya and Vindhya; used 
in a double sense also; p. 322,* 
326,* 330. 

Madra ( country ), p. 379. 

Madura, p. 16. 

Mahad caves on Bankot creek, 
p. 57, 

Maharastra, in its narrowest 
sense = country about Goda- 
vari, p. 8 ; last country occu- 
pied by Aryas, p. 9 ; its abori- 
gines driven to fastnesses, ibid ; 
M. associated with Mahismat, 
p. 13 ; not mentioned as such 
in the two epics, p. 17 ; 
mentioned in Dipavaihsa and 
Mahavaiiisa.p. 17n ; mentioned 
in Puranas, p. 20 ; mentioned 
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as Moholochaby H wan Thsang, 
p. 20 ; exposed to foreign inva- 
sions in Early Satav&hana 
tiroes, p. 57 ; “threj MahSra- 
strakas”, subject to Pulakesi 
II, Early Ca. k., p. 71 ; pro- 
bable place of Ritual writers, 
p. 83 ; its oldest Inscriptions 
those of Satavahanas, p. 202 ; 
its Cave Temples, p. 202 ; M. 
under Ksatrapas, p. 222 ; its 
limits, p. 294, 307 ; mentioned 
by JilAnesvara, p. 164. See also 
Deccan. 

Mahattatradasakasattka, name of 
a field ? p. 228,* 233. 

Mahendra, Mt., p. 25. 

Mahiskas, a southern country, 
SCO. to the Rimayana, p 8 ; 
same as Mahismat, below. 

Mahismat, associated with MahS- 
rSstra, p. 13f. 

M&hismatl, on the banks of the 
Narmada, mentioned by Patan- 
jali, p. 13f ; capital of Anupa, 
p. 25. 

Mahodaya, another name of 
Kanauj, p. 212. 

Mahl, R., p. 152. 

Maholi, a village in Salsette, 

p. 209. 

Mairifija, =Miraj, p. 171n2. See 
also Mirifija and Miraj. 

Malaprabha, R., p. 130. 

Mamalahars, Modern Maval, 
district around Karla, p. 61. 

Managers, = Mandad = Manda- 
gada on R&japur creek, men- 
tioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

(I) Mandasor Inscription, as settl- 
ing the initial date pfthe Qupta 


Era, p. 398f ; a note on it with 
a criticism of Fleet’s Tran- 
script and Translation of the 
Inscr. 400-405. 

(II) Mandasor Inscription of 
Bandhuvarman, p. 407f. 

(III) Mandasor Inscription of 
Naravarman, a Note on it, 
pp. 406-410. 

(IVi Mandasor Inscription of 
Yasodharman, p 407. 

Mangalavestaka, = Mangalvedhe 
near Pandharpur, p. 148 & nl. 

Manikyal in Panjab, Buddhistic 
remains found there, p. 411. 

Manikyal Tope, p. 412. 

Mankir, mentioned by Arabic 
travellers, p. 106 ; = Manya- 
kheta ( q. v. ). 

Malkhed.p. 208,=Manyakhetaka, 

(q. V.) 

Manyakheta, capital of the Ra- 
strskutas, founded by Amo- 
ghavarsa I, p. 93;=Malkhed in 
Nizam’s Territory; p. 93; 98, 
lOOff; 282*, 287, 294, 295; 299* 
300*, 302, 305, 307f, 313*, 315*, 
318-321, 324*, 328, 332. See 
also Mankir and Malkhed. 

Manshers, in N. Panjab, p. 17. 

Mandara, Mt., p. 272*, 273. 

Malabar, p. 70. 

Malaya, (country) p. 116. 

Malaya, Mt, p. 25, 272*, 273. 

Mallikarjuna, shrine of, p. 86n3. 

Malvan, p. 211. 

Malwa, p. 92; p. 111,115, 120, 409. 

Malwa Province, settled hy and 
called after the ancient MUa- 
vas, p. 409. 

Maru (province ), p, 120. 
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Mathura, p. 137; inscriptions 
there, p, 38nl. 

Maulika, a Mt. acc. to Puranas, 
p. 25n3. 

Mayurakhandl, = Morkhand in 
Nasik Dist. p. 90. 

Mekalasuta, = Narmada, p. 278. 
MelpatI, = Melpadi in Chittur 
Talnka of North Arcot, p. 279; 
285*, 291. 

Melizeigara, = Modern Jayagad 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 
Merkara Copperplate grant, a 
note on it, p 420-422. 

Meru, p. 161n2, 272*, 273. 
Mhapana, a yilla're, p. 211. 

Miraj, p. 171 ; M. Disk, under 
Kolhapur Silaharas, p. 209. 
Mira] Inscription, p. 263: iis 
statement about Early Ca. 
Kings, ibid; Miraj grant of a 
Later Ca. K., p. 113, 134, 188. 
Miraj Plates ( about Early Calu- 
kyas\ p. 65,67,81,109,111. 
Mlranja, p.l72. = Miraj, ( q. v. ) 
Mogallka, a village in Gujarath? 

p.'328,* 334 

Mohama or Mohamagrama, a 
A'illage =present Mohgaon, in 
Uhindwada Dist Nagpur, C. P. 
p. 104, 298, 300, 305, 311, 316f. 
Mohagaon, See under Mohama- 
grama. 

Moholocha, p. 20, = Maharistra 
(q. V. ). 

Morv(b)i Copperplate, transcrib- 
ed, translated &c., p, 243-45; 
391; Morvi copperplate grants, 
p. 178, 180f, 395; eclipse in a 
M. grant, p. 397; 388; Morvi 
plate, p. 404. 


Mudgala, a place, p. 158. 

Mulaka, a province, p. 25n2. 
Mulgund, Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 96, 206. 

Mysore = MBhi9apura, p. 339, 

Copperp’ate grant, p. 110. • 

Inscriptions, 204, 206. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 21f . 

N 

Nad vat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Nagar, ( near Tonk, Northern 
India) Malava coins found 
there, p. 409. 

Nagarahara, a province of Utta- 
rapatba, p. 425*, 427. 

Nagpur, in C. P., P- 81, 212. 

Inscription, p. 213. 

Nagapura — Nandi vardhana, a 

province, p. 293, 304*,305, 307, 
316*, 317; see also Nandivar- 
dhana, 

Nalanda, in Magadha or Bihar, 
p. 356, 425, 426*, 428 ; the 
Monastery, there, p. 425. 
Nambhi, a lake, p. 324,* p. 333. 
Nanaghat InscriptionCs), p. 9, 29, 
34, 203. 367, 413; images and 
names of Satavahana Kings 
there; p. 23, 

NanarhgolB,=a village on the 
sea-ooast, p. 24, 381. 
Nandivardhana, a province, p. 
300,* 305, 315*; 317. See also 
N Sgapur — N andf , 

Nandur or Nandor,=Nandipura, 
p. 339. 

Narikela Island, p. 360. 
Narmada,- R.; not in Daksinftpa- 
tha, acc. to Vayu Pur&pa, p. 6; 
25, 71, 92, 152. 
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£r(irniads.ta^desa, p. 6. 

Nasik, claimed as the Pancavatl 
of Bi^ma< p. 8; douhtful nature 
of the claim; the identification 
upheld by Puranas, p. 9; 
Nasik mentioned as Nasikya 
by Katyayana, p. 14, 

Nasik (Cave) Inscriptions, pp. 23- 
28, 6 \ 39f; 58, 202f, 216, 219, 
222, 366flf, 377, 413 ; lanKuage 
of the N. Inscriptions, pp. 367ff; 
Nasik Caves, p. 208; their ar- 
chitecture, p. 358f. 

Nasik Merchant's Inscription, 
at Bedsa, p. 62; Abhira or 
Gaull rule over N., p. 64. 

Nasik Grant of Nagavardhana, 
p. 83. 

Nasik Abhira Inscription, p 218. 

Nasik (generally), p. 137n, 138. 

Nasikya, = Nasik mentioned by 
Katyayana, p. 14. 

Navanara, a town? p. 26;= 
Navanagara; and to he identi- 
fied with Paithan or extension 
of old Paithan ? p 60. 

NavasSrl, Capital of Gujarath 
Calukyas, p. 77. 

Navasari Copperplates, their 
two sets transcribed, translat- 
ed &c., p. 318-334; (referred to) 
p. 66n, 85nl, 86, 88, 93, 95, 97, 
205, 276, 293. 

Nepal Inscription, Gupta year in 
it, p. 388. 

Nerur grant; N. in Savantawadi 
State, p. 73f, 80, 204. 

Nignur, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

Northern Ciroars, p. 15. 


O 

02«(o)ne = Ujjayinl, raentioaad 
in Feriplus, p. 184 ; mantioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 39 ; capital of 
‘Tiastenes ', p. 183f. ( Sae under 
Ujjayinl ). 

P 

Paithan, or Faitbana ; on the 
Godavari ; = Pratisthana ; = 
Baithana, mentioned as B. or 
Paithana in Periplus, 18, 184 ; 
and by Ptolemy, p.l8; capital of 
a kingdom, p. 22, 41 ; younger 
Andhrahhrtya line reigning at 
1’., p, 46 : capital of Pulumiyi, 
p. 47f, 37; cap. of Satav&hanas, 
p. 208 ; Saliv&hana of Paithan, 
p. 52f ; P. = Navanagara, p. 60; 
its distance from Barugaza 
aco. to PerlpluB ; greatest oity 
in Daksinfipatha, p. 58. Bee 
also Baithana and Pratisthina. 

Paithan Grant or Plates or 
Copper-plate charter, p. 144n2, 
149, 159-162. 

Falaipatmai,= Pal, near Mahad, 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Palatirolahma (?), a diviskn of 
Surftstra ? p. 242. 

Palitana Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Pallava country, conquered and 
governed hy Krsna III, Rfi.e. 
k., p. 279f. 

Pampa lake, p. 16. 

Pafic&la ( country ), p. 13, 374f. 

Pancavatl, p. 8. See also under 
Nasik. 

Fahcagahga, R. near Kolhapur, 
p. 418. 

Pandharpur Dist., under the rule 
of Early Calukyas, p. 73. 
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Pandharpur Inscription, p. 161. 

Pandregamv, a village near 
Karhad, p. S80. See also 
Pcndurem. 

Pandyas, = Modern Madura 
province, p. 5 ; referred to in 
the Ramayana, p. 10 ; P, coun- 
try noticed by Katyayana, 
p. 13, 17. 

Panhala Hill for!ress, p. 171,173. 

Panjab, Central and Lower, p. 
408, 409. 

Parada, a River ? p. 24, 373. 

Paraulya, a village, p. 211. 

Parel Government House In- 
scription, p. 209. 

Pariyatra (Mountain) = Northern 
and Western portion of 
Vindbya, p. 7, 25. 

Parnakheta, Capital founded by 
Mallagi, p. 194*’ ; 143. 

Fata, a village, p, 211. 

Pataliputra, in Magadha, p. 17. 

Pataliputra, ( different from 
above ? ), p. 324,* 333. 

Patanaka, a village, p. 228,* 
233. 

Patna, in CTialisgaon Division in 
Kbandesh, p. 156. 

Pattadakal in Kaladgi Dist., 

p. 80. 

Pattadakal Inscription, p. 90. 

temples, p. 208. 

Peheva Stone Inscription, p. 2J2. 

Pendureih, a village near Karhad, 
p. 280, 285,* 292. See also 
Pandregaihv. 

Pinditakfivade, p. 24, 379. 

Pitbal Khora Inscriptions, p. 22 ; 
P. near Chalisgaon, ibid. 

Poskaraoi, a place, p. 24. 


Prabhass or Somanatha Pattana, 
p. 23. 

Pratisthana, ( = Paithan, q. v. ), 
p. 22, 267. 

Prayaga, a place near Kolhapur, 
p. 172. 

Prayagas, two-one Modern Alla- 
habad, another near Kolhapur, 
p. 172. 

Purl, Capital of North Konkan 
Mauryas and Silaharas, p. 
70n5, 170. 

■—Mistress of Western Sea, p. 7 Of. 

R 

Racchavram, a place, = modern 
Racheed, p.246f, 252, 253,* 255. 

Radhanapur, in N. Gujarath, 
P-81. 

Radhanapur grant of Govinda 
Ilf, Ras. L, p. 66n, 87n2, 89f, 
91n2, 107, 188, 339, 

Rajagrha, 374f, ruins at R. p. 425. 

Rajapur, Taluka of Ratnagiri 
Dist., p. 217. 

Rajapur grant, p. 169. 

RajaputanS, p. 1; Saka monarchy 
in it, p. 361: formerly Western 
R. called Gurjaratrft, p. 410. 

Rajasiinhesvara Temple, p. 80. 

Rak3araputra(?), a village, p.242. 

Ramatirtha, p. 24, 379f. 

Ramesvara, p.92; a truimphal co- 
lumn erected there by Krsna 
HI. Ras. K. p. 278, 284,* 291. 

Rcikas, a Southern country, p. 7. 

Revatldvlpa, old name of Redi, 
near Vengurla, p 68&n4, 204; 
conquered by Mahgallsa, Early 
Cft. K., p. 68, 270. 

Sahabazgarhi, in Afghanistan; 
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Edict of Asoka, found there ; 
p. 17. p, 200. 

Sahya or Sahyadri, Mt., p. 6, 23, 
25, 170. 

Sahyadri Cave Inscriptions, 
Indian and foreign kings 
mentioned in them, p. 33-35. 

S8indhava,= Modern Sind, p. 77. 

Salatura, a place in the country 
to the West of the Indus, p. 
232 and n4. 

Salgar, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

Salotgi Inscription, p. 102. 

Samangad, near Kolhapur, p. 81. 

Samangad Grant of Danti- 
durga, p. 206 ; S. Copperplate, 
grant, p. 81, 86n2. 

Sathkl, a village, p. 328*, 334. 

Sanchi Topes, p. 411. 

(I) Samgamesvara, capital of a 
Later CSlukya branch in 
Konkan, p. 207, 127, 

(II) Samgamesvara, on the con- 
fluence of Malaprabha and 
Krsna rivers ( where Basava’s 
favourite shrine was), p. 130; 
different from the preceding ? 

Sangamner grant, p. 137. 

Sangli grant of Govinda IV, 
Ras. K., p. 188; Sangli grantls) 
or plates, p. 85nl, 97ff, 107, 
296, 309. 

Sarasvatl R,= modern Sarsuti, 
p. 7. 

Sarathuam, a village, p. 253*, 
255. 

Sarkaripadraka, a village and 
district, p. 228*, 233. 

Sartha, a place on the Varada, p. 
164. 


Sastibhavasatkkaksetra, name 
of a field ? p. 233. 

Satara Copperplate Inscription, 
p. 73, 

Satiyaputta, mentioned as an 
outlying province in Asoka’s 
, edicts, p. 21. 

I Saundatti, in Belgaum District, 

! p. 112; see also Sugandhavarti. 

, Saundatti Jain Temple Insorip 
! tion, p. 95, 97. 

: Saurastra, p. 77. 

i Saurastrika, p. 12n2; see also 
under Surastra. 

, Savantwadi District, p. 73. 

Maravadi, between Khandala & 
Pcona, connected with Silaha- 
ras ? p. 174. 

Semulla = Chemur or Chaul, 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59, 

Seunadesa,=province from Kasik 
to Devagiri (Daulatabad); situ- 
ated on the confines of the 
Dandakaranya, p, 138; name 

I preserved in Khandesh, p. 138; 

; 145, 193*, 198* 

Seunapura, a town founded by 
Seunacandra I, Early YS king, 
p. 138. 

Shahbazgari, in Afghanistan. 
See under Sahabazgarhi. 

Sihur,=Siirihapura, p. 88. 

Sijur, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280, 

Simhala,= Ceylon, p. 104. 
Simhaladvipa, p. 284*. 290; 300*, 
304, p. 314*. 

Siihhapura, a place, p. 228*, 233, 

Simhur=Simhapura, p, 339. 

Sirur Inscription, p. 94. 

Sind, Saka monarchy in it, 
p. 361. 
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Sirur=SrI];mrft, r» 88, 339. 
Siysdoni Stone Inscription, 

p. 212. 

SomanStha (Pattana) p,23; Soma- 
natha P.inecription, p. 178, 202, 
250, 260; as Somanatha, p. 391. 
Sonar! Tope, near Bhilaa, p. 411. 
^rp&ra(K)ka,=Sopara, near Bas- 
sein, p. 23f, 62, 380. See Soup- 
para, Supara and Surpdraka. 
Souppara = Modern Supara-, = Skr, 
Sorpiraka of Inscriptions and 
Puranas; mentioned in Peri- 
plus, p. 59. See also under Su- 
para, and Sarparaga,Sorparaga. 
South Aroot Inscriptions, p. 279. 
Southern Maratha Country, p. 4. 
Sresthagiri, Mt, p. 25. 

Sribhavana, a place not yet iden- 
tified, p. 91. 

SrInas:ara,Yadava capital, p 137; 
193*. 

Sri Saila, containing the famous 
Mallikarjuna temple; in Kar- 
nul Diet., Madras Presidency, 
p. 86n3. 

SWvardhana, town, captured by 
. Bhillama V, p. 194*. 

Sudarsana Lake, near Juna-^ad: 
Sudarsana Lake Inscriptions, 

p. 200-202. 

Sugandhavsrti = Saundatti in 
Belgaum Diet.; p. 205. 
Sumatra, Island, called “Lesser 
Java” by Mahomedans, p. 359. 
Sunthavadaka, a village, p. 251f. 
253*, 255. 

feupara, Asoka Edict there; p.21f; 
Supara coin, p, 31n; Supara 
stdpa, p-31. See also Sorparaga 
and Souppara, Surparaka. 


Surastr a, = Southern Kathiawad, 
p. 12n2, 25n2, 39nl, 41f, 178, 
228*. 409. 

Surastrs coins, p. 214f, 222. 

Surpa(a)raka, = Modern Sopara 
near Bassein, p. 17; Capital, of 
North Konkan, p. 18; See also 
Sorparaga and Souppara,' 

Surtham or Sarathaura or Ara- 
tham, a place ?, p. 251. 

Suvarnsdvlpa, = Sumatra; men- 
tioned in Ramayana; p. 360. 

Suvarnamukha, a place, p, 24. 

T 

Tagara, an early famous town, 
existing in Andhrabhrtya and 
Calukya times, p. 169 ; to be 
identified with Dharur or 
Devagiri or Junnar? p. 58ff ; 
an inland town ; merchandise 
from it exported to the West ; 
its distance from Paithan acc. 
to Periplus ; mentioned in 
grants, p. 58. 

Tagarapuravaradhlsvara, p. 169. 

Tagaresvarabhubhrt, p. 169n2. 

Tagoung, a place, some 200 miles 
above Mandalay, p. 363; a note 
on the figured bricks found 
there, pp. 363-365; the letters on 
the bricks resemble N. Indian 
characters, p. 364. 

Tailangas, p. 150, 159, 149. See 
also Trikali ngas. 

Talapurumsaka, a village In 
NSgapura-Nandivardhana, p. 
293, 300,* 305, 307 &nl, 316,* 
317, 298, 311. 

Tambapanni or Ceylon, p. 21. 

Tan:al = Tanjapura = Tafijavur 
= Tanjore, p. 279 ; Capital of 
Cola princes, ibid, 
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T»njore, p. 16. See also Tanjal, 
above. 

Tapi (river), p. 6, 24, 138, 152, 373. 

Tapl-Tata-Desa, p. 6. 

Tara, Temple of Tara in Java = 
Chandi Kali Bening, p. 357. 

Ta-Thsin = Daksina ( q. v. ), p. 5. 

Tavsi, a village near Karhad, , 
p. 280. : 

Telugu Districts, as probable ] 
place of sacrificial Eitual | 
writers, p. 83. j 

Tenna, a village in the Lata ; 
country = Tena in Navasari 
Diet, in Baroda State, p. 98, ' 
318, 321, 324,* 333. 

Teravfttaka,=Teravavan, a vil- 
lage ( in Ratnagiri Dist. ), 
p. 126f. 

Teur or Tevur, see under Tri- 
pura. 

Thana Plates ( copperplate grant, 
grants), pp. 160ff. 

Tilivalii, in Dharwar Dist., p. 
278 ; T. Inscription, p. 151. 

Tiravlda, a capital of Gandar&- 
ditya Kolhapur Silahara k., 
p. 172. 

Tirukkalukkurarara Inscriptions; 
T. in Chingleput Dist., Madras 
Presidency, p. 278f. 

Titur, a village near Karhad, 
p, 280. 

Tolajaka, a village in Gujarath, 
p. 328,* p. 334. 

Trailokyesvara Temple, at Patta- 
dakal, p. 80, 

Trikalingas, = Tailahgas, p. 149. 

Tripura, = Tevur, near Jabbal- 
pore, capital of Cedis, p. 65, 68, 
114, 128, 151, 339, 341. 

57 t R. O. Bbandarkar's Works, 


Trirasmi Mount, in Govardhana 
Dist., p. 23. 

Tudaka Country, p. 80, 
Tungabhadra, p. 91f ; pp. 115-118. 

V 

Udrapadraka, a village, p. 242. 
Ujjayinl, p. 40f,53,86, 203, 409; 
see also Ozene. 

Ulavl, a town Invested by Kala- 
curies, p. 131. 

Umbara, a village in the Lata 
country, = Modern Bagumbra, 
p. 318, 321, 328'', 334. 

Utkala, = Modern Ganjam; p. 17; 
=OrisBa, p. 143. 

Uttarapatha, p. 272*, 273, 425*, 
427. 

Y 

Vaidarbha, mentioned by Patan- 
jali, p. 14; = Berar, p. 18. See 
also Vidarbha. 

Vaijayanti, in N. Kanars, men- 
tioned in Kadamba Inscrip- 
tion, p. 59; =Buzantion of Peri- 
plus ; = doubtfully Vi jay a- 
durga, p. 60 ; = Modern Bana- 
vasl, p. 60, 62. 

Valabhl, a capital in Hwan 
Thsang’s time, p. 223, 226; 228; 
a Buddhistic seal found at V., 
p. 365. 

Valavftta, = Modern Valavda, a 
capital of Gandaraditya Kolha- 
pur Silahara k., p, 172, 

Valisa, a village, p. 324,* 333. 
Valuraka, a place = Karla? p. 25; 
61. 

VanavasI, p. 19, 68, 210. See also 
Banavasl and Vaijayanti. 
Vanga, p. 120. 

Vani-Dindori Grant of Goviuda 
roi. in. j 
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II r, Ras. kiniT, p. 87n2, 89, 
90 & n 1, 91n2, 92, 189f. 

Varada, River, p. 22. 

V&radapallika, a village (in 
Gujarath ? ), p. 324,* 333. 

Varanda R., = modern Wand 
Kharee, p. 251. 253,* 255. 

Varanera, a place, p, 253,* 255. 

Vasanauvana, p. 426n. 

Vatapipurs, = modern Badami, 
p. 67. 79. 

Vathiyuna, a village, p.324,* 333. 

Vattaci, a village, p, 346,* 351. 
See also Battaci and Badaci. 

Vattakasatkkaksetra, name of a 
field ? p. 228*, 233. 

Vellore Incription, p. 279. 

Vengi, =province between Lower 
Krsna and Godavari, p. 73, 
115, 117. 

Veraval Inscription, (Col. Tod’s), 
p. 388f, 398f. 

( Bhagavanlal’s ), p. 388. 

Vengurla, p. 211. 

Vetasvat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Vetravatl R ,=Betva, p 17. 

Vidarbba, p. 6 ; = Berar, the oldest 
Aryan Settlement in South, 
p. 7f ; p. 15, 17, 22, 25. See 
also Vaidarbha. 

Vidisa, capital of Dasariia (q. v.); 
mentioned by Kalidasa, p. 17 ; 
=Bliilsa, p. 22, 409. 

Vijayadurga, p. 60. 

Vljayanagara Territory ; its ex- 
tent, p. 211. 


Vijaya-Revatidvipa, same as 
Revatldvlpa ( q. v. ), p. 270. 

Vindbya, the Southern boundary 
of Aryan settlements, p. 7 ; 
12, 17, 321,* 325,* 329; 

countries S. of Vindhya -not 
formerly known to Indian 
Aryans, p. 15. 

Vindhyavat Mt., p. 25. 

Viiichlyakaksetra, name of a 
field, p. 228.* 

Vinhalasatkka, name of a well, 
p. 228,* 233. 

W 

Walner,= Varanera mentioned in 
the Gujarath grant, p. 251. 

Wardha grant or plates, p. 89, 
90, 95, 97ff, 103, 319ff. 

( plates ), p. 85 & nl, 87, 104, 

318. 

Y 

Yasovarmapura, a place ; Y. 
Vihara, p. 426 & n ; 427 & n. 

YavadvIpa,=Java, p. 359f ; men- 
tioned in R&mayana, p. 360. 

Yepoti ( Chinese ), = Skr. Yava- 
dvJpa ( q. V. )= Java, p. 359. 

Yerla, a river in Karhad Disk, = 
V anna in Kanhavanna, p. 280. 

Yevur Tablet, p. 65, 67, 81, 109. 

Yodhavaka a village, p. 226,239f. 

z 

Zoro Jongran, a place in Java, 
a temple there, p. 357. 


Besides the usual geographical and other abbreviations ( such as R.=river, 
Mt. » Mount or Mountain, K. = King &c. ), other abbreviations used are 
E. C3. - Early CSlukya, L. Ca. = Later Caliikya. Bas, -= Rastrakdta. The 
asterisk* shows that the word occurs in Sanskrit text. 
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Ag&stya, (sage) his hermitage; ! 
his orossitig the Vindhya, p. 7f; | 
106*nl; 124 & n2. 1 

Agni, god, p. 69, 279; his child is ' 
gold, p, 325*. 333. 

Agnistoma, (sacrifice), p. 346*, 351. 

Agnihotra, p. 253*, 255, 324*, 
329*, 333. 

Atri, eon of Brahmadeva, p. 321*, 
325*, 330. 

Anubandha, used in double sense, 
p. 227* 231n5, 232. 

Aniruddha, (son of Pradyurana', 
p. 193*. 

Anivartakanivartayitr, a title, p. 
77 . 

Annasattra, p. 372. 

Anur&ga, used in double sense, ; 
p. 227*, 232«&n5; 284*, 290 & 
n2; 300*, 304; 315*. 

Andhaka, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Apanyatara, free carriage across I 
(a river), p. 377. , 

Aptory&ma, ( sacrifice ), p. 161. 

Appa, or Appayya as ending in 
the names of Tailanga or 
Southern Brahmans, p. 298,311. 

Ambarl^a, p. 26. 

Arjuna, the Pandava Prince; ; 
mentioned by PaninI, p. 16, 26, 
142. 

Arjuna, son Guhadhya a donee, 
p. 228*, 233. 


Artha, p. 227*; (used in double 
sense ). 

Artha, in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 
378. 

Arthavibhaga, division of things 
(Buddhist Philosophy), p, 353*, 
355. 

Arha, as araha in Pali, p. 369. 

Arhat, Jina, p. 172. 

Avanijanasraya, a title, p. 77. 

Avici, a Buddhistic hell, p. 375. 

Asvamedha, sacrifice, p. 272*, 773 

Ahiraja,(the mythological serpent 
Sesa), p. 282*. 287; 299*, 302, 
313*. 

R 

Akalitasamadarama, used in 
double sense, p. 283*, 289. 

Akasagahga, p. 345*, 349. 

Agama, used in double sense, p. 
227, 234&n5, 232. 

Ajlvikas, sect of, p. 200. 

Aditya, god, p. 69, IlOf, 270. 

Adityadeva, pupil of Sripada, 
composer of the Kalacuri grant 
p. 340, 347*, £52. 

Adesa, used in double sense, p. 
227* 232n2. 

Amnata,=laid down authoritati- 
vely, p. 406, 4 8. 

Ayuktaka. p. 358. 

Ayudhajivins, = professional 
soldiers, p, 408f. 
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(I) Ayuh, an ancient King,p 191*. 

(II) Ayuh, (different from above), 
an ancient K., p. 192*. 

AryS, metre, p. 356, 363. 

Avasatha (dha), p, 373; meaning 
of it, p. 373. 

AvasathadSna, p. 373. 

Indu,=moon, born of Atri,p. 191; 
321*. 326* 330. 

I 

Indra, god, p. 66, 157, 282*, 287. 

story of his transferring his 

sin to earth &o., p. 241n2. 

Indragupta, a Brahman (his son 
Viradera adopted Buddhism), 
p. 425* 427. 

Indragnidatasa, p. 382. 

I 

IsinaMra, name of a Saiva a.setic, 
p, 285* 292. 

Isvara, (god), p. 172. 

Isvaragrha, = Temple of Siva 
(with reference to Ellora 
Kailasa Temple), p. 281*, 287, 
299* 302, 313*. 

U 

Udaya, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232 & n6. 

Udisa, for uddisya ( Pali, Ud- 
desetva ), p. 368. 

Udicipatha, p. 426*, 428. 

Udras, a people conquered by 
Sahadeva, p. 16. 

Upajanitva, ( for Upajanya), p. 
369. 

Upayukta = Employees, p. 284* 
291, 

Upaya,=means ( three, in Bud- 
dhist sense ), p. 353*, 354&nl. 

Upendra,=Visnu, p. 227, 2.30 & 
n3; 321, 324* 325*, 328f, 332. 


TJpendravajra, metre, p. 356. 

Ubhato, = Ubh8yato, p. 375, 

Ubhayatah, p. 375. 

Uru,=bulky, p, 404, 

Urvldhara, used in double sense, 
p. 344*, 348&n. 

Usana, an ancient K., p, 192*. 

0 

Uru, (at the end of a compound), 
p. 404. 

R 

llsiyappa, a Brahman donee, p. 
293, 307. 

E 

Ekadesi-anvaya, p. 408, 

K 

Ka, ( skr. affix), the original of 
the vernacular ending p.339. 

Kantaka, used in double sense, p. 
322,* 327*, 331. 

Kata, = Katya Sakha, p. 293, 
300*, 305. 

KBm,=head, 321,* 325,* 329. 

Kambalabarhi, an ancient K., 
p. 192. 

Kamsa, p. 197, 321*, 325*, 329. 

Kampa, used in double sense, 
p. 284,* 290 &n2, 300,* & 304 
&n2. 315.* 

Kara, used in double sense, p. 232 
and n7. 

Karagraha, used in double sense; 
p. 284,* 290 &n2, 300*, p. 304, 
& n2, 315*. 

Karambhi, an ancient K„ p. 192*. 

Karkasv&min, a grantee of £. C. 
times, p. 83. 

Karkasv&min, the writer of that 
name probably to be referred to 
E C. times; ibid. 
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Karmadhirayti; = Appositional 
compound, p. 336, 401, 408. 

Karmasya, in Pali, p. 369, 

Kalamaksetra, rice field; p. 346*, 
351. 

Kal&,= Digit of the moon, alBO= 
Art; P.227,* 231n4. 

KalAkalipa, p. 227*. 

Kali, p. 227, 231 &nl, 252,* 254. 

Ealitakamalaptni, used in double 
sense, p. 323,* 327,* 332. 

Kalpa, [ Period of world time ] 
p. 121. 

Kalpataru, = wish-fulfilling tree, 
p. 426,* 428 &n. 

Kawi,=old Javanese dialect, p. 
359. 

Kaftcl, used in double sense, (I) 
the town of that name, (II) the 
girdle, p. 322*, 326*. 330. 

Kiirfidi8lkSh,= cowards, p. 344,* 
348. 

Kfinva, p.l04, 293, 300*, 305, 307, 
315, 317. 

KSnva, school of White Yajur- 
veda, present near Nagpur, p. 
298, 311. 

KSpallkesvara, God; a village in 
Nasik Disk, granted for his 
worship, 73; as KSpSlesvara, 
p. 272,* 273. 

Kfiriisa, (metal), p. 418. 

Kfima, God of love, p. 229. 

Kama Sevati.for Kamaih Sevate, 
p. 369. 

Kartikeya or 3kanda, in connec- 
tion with the revelation of 
Katantra grammar, p. 54, 67; 
Kartikeya only, as protector 
of Early Oa. kings, 272*. 273, 

Kirttavlrya, p. 283*, 289. 


Karmuka,=arohery, p. 227*. 

KarsApanas, p. 24, 61, 

Kalapriya, God, p. 279, 284*, 
291. 

Klsyapa Gotra, p. 161, 247, 253*, 
255. 

Kita,=Eata ( Pali ) p, 367. 

Kilesa, for Klesa, p. 369. 

KJrtana, ( = temple ) p. 335*; a 
sense not given in diotionarieB 
p. 337; instances of the use of 
Elrtana= temple, ibid. 

Kunda, flower, p. 322*, 326*, 331, 

(I) Kumira, = Crown Prince, p. 
277. 

(ID KumAra, = God Kartikeya, 
used in double sense, p. 283*, 
289&n, 299*, 303&n3; 314*. 

KumudAvali, used in double sense 
p. 281*, 286 and nl; 298, 301 & 
nl, 312*. 

Kubera, p. 229n6. 

Kurubala, an ancient, K. p. 192. 

Eusali = Enjoying, health, its use 
in Inscriptions, p. 248. 

Kuta, =a group ( in Bastrakuta ) 
p. 64 

Kupa,=a well, p. 317, 

Kurma, p, 426*, 428. 

VKr, with Dana, notunidiomatic, 
p. 371f. 

Krta age, p. 227*, 230 & nl. 

KrsDa,God, p. 128, 137, 155f, 
197*, 250n3, 236, 344*, 347. 

Krsnefivara, God, p. 279, 284*, 
291. 

Kesava, ( God ) p. 26. 

(I) EesavaevAmin, a grantee, p. 
83. 

(II) KeSfiyasvamin, the writer, to 
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be referred to Early Calukya 
timee, p. .83. 

JCaiUbba, a legendary, demon, p. 
283* 289, 299* 303, 314*. 

XaiUsa, p. 281* 287, 294, 299, 
302, 308,313* 322* 326* 330, 
345* 349, 426*, 428. 

Erathakunti, an ancient E., p. 
192*. 

■Krostr, an ancient E., p. 192*. 

Ks 

Esatriya, p. 344*, 345*, 347*, 

• 350f, 387. 

EsantyS, saurabhyasampannah, < 
for Esantisau", p. 369. 

Kh 

Ehajiana, = Modern Ehijana = 
marshy land, p. 74. 

G 

Gaganasiva, pupil of Isanasiva, 
an ascetic, a grantee, p.275, 285*, 
292. 

Gangi, p. 229, 345*, 350. 

Gana, a corporate community 
■with common property, p. 407f. 

Ganagalap&sa, 346*, 350. 

Ganapati, on a seal, p. 306n2. 

Ganasihiti, existence or forma- 
tionas a Gana (of the Malavas) 
p. 407f. 

Gandamartanda, God, p. 279, 
284* 291. 

Gatesu, = Elapsed as used with 
Saka years and afterwards drop- 
ped, p. 189, 2?5. 

Gandharva, p. 402. 

Garuda, p. 169. 

Gargasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

Qanga, used in a double sense, 
p. 283* 290&n, 300*, 304&n2, 

. 314*. 


Gatha dialect, pp. 367ff. 

G^ndhikas in Salivahana times, 
p. 57. 

G&vah,=cows, daughters of the 
Sun, p. 325*. 333. 

Giri3a,=ParvatI, p. 280*, 285, 
298*, 301, 312*. 

Guggula, ( its offerings ) p. 272*, 
73. 

Guna, used in a double sense, 
p. 232, 284* 290. 

Gunavrddhi, used in double sense, 
p. 227* 232&n3, 235. 

Gunasangah used in double 
sense, p. 281* 286n2, p. 299, 
301n2; 312*. 

Guru, = elder brother, p. 236. 

Grhasthas, in Salivahana times, 
p. 57. 

Gopala, (God) p. 191*. 

Govardhana ( legendary moun- 
tain), p. 324* 328* 332. 

Gramapatis, p. 358. 

Gh 

Ghatam Earakah ( unsanskrit ) 
and Ghatasya ESrakah, p, 380. 

Ghats, flight of steps, p. 371. 

Ghalisa, a family name, p. 158. 

Ghalisasa, a family name, p.l58. 

Ghaisasa, a Citpavan family 
name, p. 158, 173. 

e 

Catussalavasadha, p. 37 2f. 

Car, with locative, p. 380. 

Caraka, never used in its pri- 
mary and etymological sense, 
p. 379. 

Caraka = [ persons belonging to 
the ] Caraka Sakha, p. 380. 

Carakah, its special sense = 
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Adhyayanartham Vratacara- 
nah — one observing a vow for 
the sake of study, p. 379. 

Carana, Vedic schools of Brah- 
mans, p. 24 ; bodies of students 
of each Veda or Sakha, p. 380. 

Cam, p. 243,* 244, 253.* 255, 
324,* 329,* 333. 

C&raka, p. 379. 

Calukyakula, p. 281,* 287. 

CAlukyakulalamkara, a title,p.77. 

Calukyavaihsa, p. 272,* 273, 322,* 
326,* 330. 

Cahikyanvayamandalika, p. 141 
n2. 

Citp8vana family names, p. 158. 

Citraratha, an ancient K , p. 192. 

Culuka, the hand hollowed, p.66. 

Caitya, p. 57, 412f. 

Codenti, for codayanti, p. 369. 

Caurl, p. 306n2. 

eh 

Chandoga Veda, p. 228,* 233. 

Chandasa language, of Panini, 
p. 15. 

J 

Jage, ( in Pali ), p. 369. 

Jaghanyadesa, ( used in double 
sense, (1) Lower part of the 
body and (i) Southern part of 
India ), p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Jangamas, Lingayat priests, 
p. 129, 131. 

Jajj&ka, son of Sih&ditya, a 
donee, p. 243*, 244. 

Jajn&gya, the writer of a grant, 
p. 244,* 245. 

Janamejaya, p. 20. 

Jannasv&min, p. 83. 

Jamaddgni, the father of Parasu- 
rama ( mythological }, p. 227. 


JalasamSdhi, p. 116. 

JShnavI, p. 226. 

Jaihka, a Donor, p. 244,* 245. 

J&na, a vernacular word treated 
as a Skr. word from v^Jan? p. 
140n. 

Jinas, p. 353,* 355. 

JihvSmulIya, its symbol in inr 
scriptions, p. 248 & n. 

JImuta, an ancient K., p. 192.* 

JlmutavAhana, son of Jlmuta- 
ketu, a Vidyadhara (Demi-god) 
p. 169 ; legendary founder of 
theSilahSras.p. 208 ; originally 
a Bodhisattva, mentioned in 
Buddhistic works, p. 209. ' 

Joels = Modern Astrologers, the 
language of their Patrik&s, 
p. 368. 

Jyamaya, an ancient K., p. 192.* 

Jyotis, an ancient king, p. 191,* 

T 

Tatini, = the celestial river, p. 
345,* 349. 

Tadaga, a bank, p. 371. 

Tatpurusa ( Dative ), p. 378 ; one 
of the most difficult of com- 
pounds ; ibid. 

Tatpurusa ( Genitive ), p. 382*. 

Tathagata, p. 364. 

Tapana. the Sun, p. 426,* 428’ 

Tamahprasara, used in double 
sense, p. 426,* 427f. 

Tara, = crossing, p. 376£. 

Tar8panya,=the fare of a ferry 
boat, p, 377. 

Taruma (kha)nda, — its transcript 
and translation as occurring 
in an Inscription, p, 400. 

Tarkakaundinya Nyaya, p. 241 
n2. 
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TavSiia, an unsanskrit title of 
an official in JaYa,=‘De9Sdhya- 
ksa p. 353 * 354 & n3 ; 355f, 


Patsnjall and Amaraslthha, 

p. 16. 

(II) Dasaratha ( of the Yadu 


358, 

Ttjtka, a branch of Aatrolofry, 
. borrowed first from Arabs, p. 77. 

T5jika8,= Arabs, p. 77. 

T&mprapatra, [ = Copperplate ], 
p. 246. 

T&r&, a Buddhistic deity, p. 213. 

Tilottamft, p. 343, 345,* 350. 

Tiriea, an unsanskrit title of an 
official in Java, p. 353,* 354, 
& a3 ; =De8adhyak6a, p. 356, 
358. 

Tlrtha,=a flight of steps, p. 371. 

Tunga, as the family epithet of 
the Ristrakutas, p. 276. 

Turuskas, = Mahomedan8, p. 211. 

Tejas, used in double sense, 
p. 283,* 288 & n3, 299,* 303 & 
n2, 314*. 

Tripuravijayin, ( = Siva), p. 280,* 
285, 296,* 301,312. 

TrivikraniAbhatta, son of Nema- 
ditya, the writer of a Grant, 
p. 324, 329, 333. 

Trivadi ? as family name, p. 158. 

Tvaoam&ihsam, p. 374. 

D 

Danda, used in double sense, 
p.' 322,* 326, 331. 

Dandanayaka, = minister of 
war, p. 125, 341. 

Datta,=Dinna (Pali) p. 367. 

Dara,=little, p. 404. 

Darabhaskaraja, ( its trans. as 
occurring in an Inscription), p. 
403f. 

(I) Dasaratha, (father of Rfima);no 
allusion to him in Panini and 


race ) p. 192*. 

DasSrha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Dasyus, p. 10. 

Dana, in double sense, p. 254nl. 

Dasasvamin, p. 83. 

Dillpa, p. 283* 289. 

Divirapati Skandabhata, son of 
Divirpati Vasabhata, an En- 
graver of a grant, p. 228,* 234. 

Dlrghavalabhlni, (as occurring in 
an Inscription), its trans.p.400f. 

Deddaka, son of Sainkara, the 
engraver of a Valabhl grant, 
p, 244,* 245. 

Devaksetra, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Devagana, a sect of the Mula 
Samgha (Digambara Jain),p.82. 

Devamldhusa, an ancient K., 
p, 192*. 

Devaraja, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Devasvamin, a grantee of E. C. 
times p. 83; another of the same 
name, ibid ; the writer of that 
name to be referred to E. C. 
times, ibid. 

Devanam piye hevam&ha, as 
written on the Ganjam Rock 
Inscription, p. 424. 

Devi, as title of a queen and not 
of a mistres.s, p. 343, 

Desadhyaksas, authorities of the 
country, p- 353,* 354, 356. 

Daitya, p. 281,* 286, 299, 301, 
312*. 

Dosaprakopavisamaprakrti, used 
in double sense, p. 2827* 288 & 
n3, 299,* 303 & n2, 314* 
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Dvandva compound, p. 374, 378. 

Dh 

Dhakkft, a drum, sign of para- 
mount power, p. 79. 

Dhanurveda, p. 227*, 232. 

Dhanvantari, physician of gods, 
p. 426* 428. 

DharanI, Earth, p. 375. 

DhSnyakasrenis, = corn-dealers in 
S&tav§.hana times; their guilds, 
p. 57. 

Dharinl, the chief queen in Mila- 
viksgnimitra, p. 343. 

Dhamagupta, = Dharmagupta, a 
donor, his name found on 
Kolhapur remains, p. 412. 

Dharmasastra, p. 370. 

Dharmasetu, p. 285*, 292, 300*, 
301, 316* 317. 

Dharmattn8ja, = Yudhisihira, p. 
300* 305, 315* 317. 

Dharmatman, its meaning, p.381f; i 
not a Buddhistic technical : 
term, p. 382. 

Dhromyattha, 346*, 350. 

N 

Naksatras, p. 399. 

Naghu(hu)sa, an ancient king, ! 
p. 191*, 243* 245. See also 
Nahusa. 

Nandin, the bull of Siva, p. 129. 

Nandisvamin. a grantee of E. C. 
times, p. 83. 

Nabhaga, an ancient King., p. 26. 

Navaratha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Nala, an ancient K. p. 346‘, 350. 

Nahuea, an ancient K.p. 26, 346*, 
350. See also Naghusa. 

Nagammasvamin, a grantee of 
E. C, times, p. 83, 

I NarEyana (God), p. 67, 27, 273.* 


II Narayana, son of Govinda, 
a donee in a grant, p. 247. 

III Narayana, as Rama (the 
anonymous w riter of grants ); 
as Ramacandra. p. 347,* 351, 
352*. 

Narayanabali ceremony, p. 68. 

NaUgera, = Skr. Narlkela, p. 381, 
383. ■ 

Nava, Pali form of Skr. Nau, 
p. 376. 

Nava-punyatara-kara, its mean- 
ing, p. 373, 376. 

Nigamasabha, = Town Corpora- 
tion. p. 61. 

Nibandhas, began to be written 
in Later Ca. and Kalacuri 
periods, p. 133. 

Niyuktaka, p. 358. 

Nirlksatha ( Pali \ p. "SO. 

Nivartana, a measure ; its defini- 
tion, p. 340 &n ; 346,* 351. 

Nivrtti, an ancient K.. p. 192*. 

Nihsanga, used in two senses, 
p. 345;* 349. 

Nupuras, p. 322,* 326,* 33!). 

Nrga, an ancient king, p. 243,* 
245. 

Nrsanku, an ancient king, p. 192. 

Nrsimha, in double sense, p.321,* 
325,' 329. 

NBigama, = a body of merchants 
trading with foreign countries, 
p. 407, 57. 

Nau, as Nava, p. 376. 

Nyaya, a principle, p. 241n2. 

P 

Paksaksaya,used in double sense, 
p. 323,* 327,* 331f. 

Pankura, an unsanskrit title of 


58 [ R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. 1)1, J 
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an official in Java, oalkd 
“Desadhyaksa”, p. 353,'* 354 & 
n3, 355f. 358. 

Pangoran, a title applied to sons 
and daughters of Javanese 
sovereigns, p. 358. See also 
Fsnkurs. 

Paficamahapatakas, p. 253,* 255, 
285,* 292, 300,* 305, 316,* 317. 

Pancamahapitakasamaya, five 
cardinal Sins, p. 243*, 244. 

Pancamahayajna, p. 253*, 255. 

Pancamahasabda, p. 252*, 254. 

Pancasabda, p. 196.* 

Pancanga, Hindu Almanac, p. 
267; its statement about found- 
ers of different Eras, p. ibid. 

Patavardhana, ( as family name ) 
p. 158. 

Pattabandha, = Coronation cere- 
mony, p. 320, 328*. 

Pattabandhotsava, p. 324*, 329*, 
332. 

Panya, = price, p. 377f. 

Fattaka, a square measure, p. 
228*, 233n4. 

Patrikas, ( = Horoscopes ); their 
language presenting a mixture 
of correct and incorrect San- 
skrit and Vernacular, p. 368. 

Pant, = a Marathi honorific suffix 

p. 182. 

Payodhara, used in double sense, 
p. 254n2. 

Parapvatyaya, p. 227*, ( double 
sense. ) 

Paramamahesvara, as epithet of 
Valabhl ruling kings p. 237. 

Parasurama, ( mythologial ), p. 
324', 328, 332; See also Rama 
(ID. 


ParS.jit, an ancient EL^p. 192*. 

Parasars, p. 347*, 351. 

Paripuritawh, used in double' 
sense, p. 281*, 286 &nl, 298,* 
301 & nl, 312* 

Pariraalita, used in a^ double' 
sense, p. 283,* 290 & n, 300,* 
304 & n2, 314*. 

'^ParivrajB,=to wander, p; 379. 

Parisads, = Vedio Brahrausic 
schools, p. 24. 

Farsad, = (1) a congregation, p. 
379 ; (2) learned leaders of a 
Sakha, p. 380, 381, 383. 

Pallava, used in a double sense, 
p. 233,* 290 & n, 300, 304 & nl, 
314*. 

Pahiavaa, 39nl; adopt Buddhisoa, 
p. 57. 

Panavika, p, 340,* 350. 

Padavarta, a square measure, 
p. 228,* 233 d2. 

Palidhvaja, a sign of paramount 
power, p. 79. 

Parvati, p. 343, 345,* 350 s ^lewn 
riding on a lion on a seal, 
306n2. 

Pindapats, ( Buddhist term ), ex- 
plained, p. 240a 

PinakBpani,= Siva, p. 282,* 288, 
299,* 303, 313*. 

Pinakin (Siva), p, 283,* 289, 299,* 
303, 314*. 

Pundras, as progeny of VisvSr 
mitra ; living in South, p. 11. 

Punya, p. 378. 

Pura, as ending in names of 
places, =“ur,’’ “urn” <w “a’' in 
Vernacular, p. 339 ; 88. 

PuranapariiyanaJf, p. 192*. 
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Pur&napuni%, * Krer* ( god ), 
p. ?86 . «M, 501, 312*. 

Purusottanaa, * Vismi, p. 101,* 
326* ; used ia a double sense, 
p. 284,* 290, 300,* 304, 315*. 

Pumhotra, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Pururavas, p. 191*. 

Pulindas, a people on the 
NarmadS, p. 6 ; progeny of 
ViSv&mitra ; living in South •, 
p. 11 ; as referred to in Puranas, 
ibid, p. 18. 

Purit&dah, used in double sense, 
p. 426,* 427f 

Purv&paraialanidhi, Eastern and 
Western oceans, p. 284*, 290, 
300*, 304, 314*. 

Pusan, ~ Sun, p. 426*, 428. 

Prthu^ravas, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Prthivivallabha, a title, p. 77. 

Prakrti, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 232. 

PrBnava,= sacred syllable "Om”, 
p. 131. 

Pratapa, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n ; 300*, 304n2, 
314*. 

Fratiksatra, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Pratibahu, son of Vajra, an 
ancient king, p. 193*. 

PratlSraya, a place where tra- 
vellers put up and are fed 
without charge, p. 372. 

Pratitrayad&na, p. 373. 

Pratltyntpida, ( Buddhist term ), 
p. 355n2. 

Pratyaya, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 231 

PrBdynmna,(«on of Kr8na),p.l93*. 


Prabh&karahhatta, scm of Ranapa- 
bhat^, a Brahman donee 
p. 318, 328*. 

Prabh&karasvamin, a grantee of 
E.C.E,, p, 63. 

Prayojana, (doble sense), p. 227*. 

Pravartmane, as used with Saka 
years and afterwards dropped, 
p. 189. 

Praptaprabha, used in double 
sense, p. 426,* 427f. 

B 

Ba, Skr. always written as va 
in a grant, p. 040. 

Barisa for varsa, ( Pali, vassa, ) 
p. 368, 

Balwama, brother of Krsna (god), 
p. 230 b3. 

Bali, p. 243,* 244, 253,* 255 ; 
as ( Vali ), p. 283,* 289, 324,* 
329,* 333. 

Bali in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 378. 

Balimandala,used in double sense, 
p. 321,* 325,* 329. 

Bahutitha, used in double sense, 
p. 227. 

Bahuvrlhi ( compound ), p. 339, 
381,401, 403. 

Bahvrca,= Rgveda, p 253,* 255. 

Bara for Dvara ( Pali ), p. 367f. 

Barasaka for Varsika, ( Pali 
Vassika ), p. 368. 

Balamma Thakkura, a grantee, 
p. 272,* 273. 

Biruda,= a title, p. 161. 

Budha,Bon of Indu, p. 191*. 

Buddha, p. 172. 

Brhaspati, preceptor of gods, p. 
229n5. 

Be = Pali Dve or Duve, p. 367. 

Bodhi ( tree ) p. 425f, 427f*, 
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BrahmadBva, p. 66. 

Brahmavlna, p. 343, 346*, 350. 

Brahma, worshipped in Early 
Calukya times, 83; p. 79, 334. 

[Brajhmana Araghara, p. 243*, 
244. 

Bralimanapayah, as a compound 
for Brahmanaya payah, wrong, 
p. 378. 

8h 

Bhagiratha, an ancient K.,p. 346*, 
350. 

Bhajamana, an ancient K.p.l92.* 

Bhata, a ( Valabhl ) honorific 
sutfix, p. 182; a (general) hono- 
rific suffix, ibid. 

Bhatta Narayana, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a donee, p. 253*, 255. 

BhaUaraka° ( in Nasik Inscrip- 
tion) p, 383. 

Bhadrayanlyas, a sect of Buddhist 
priests, p. 25f, 26n. 

Bharata, an ancient K. p. 346*, 
350. 

Bharatakala, = arts of Bharata 
( music &c ) p. 346*, 350. 

Bhallasvamiu, a grantee, p. 83. 

BhavanI (Parvatl) p. 322*, 326*, 
330. 

Bharadvaja, a sage, p, 8. 

Bharadvajagotra, p. 228, 233*, 
293, 300,* 305, 307, 315*, 317. 

Bharadvajlyas, mentioned by Pa- 
tanjali, p. 14. 

Bhasa of Panini, p. 15. 

Bhiksus, p. 57; their mode of life; 
ibid; their clothing ceremony; 
ibid; p. 353*, 354. 

Bhlmaratha,an ancient K.,p.l92* 

Bhimasena, ( Pandava ) p. 26. 

Bhisma, ( of Kuru race), p. 142. 


BhudaksinS, p. 353*, 355. 

BhumiochidranySya; its meaning 
explained, p. 241n3. 

M 

MankasvSmin, son of Guhadhya 
a Brahman donee, p. 228*, 233. 

Mandala, p. 323*. 327*, 331. 

Mandalika, a prince; p. 202. 

Madana, p. 280*, 282*, 285. 288, 
298*, 299* 301, 303, 312, 313, 
323, 327*, 331, 334. 

Madhu, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Madhu, a legendary demon, p. 
283*, 289, 299*, 303; 314*, 

Madhyadesa used in double 
sense, (1) middle part of the 
body, ( 2 ) country between 
Himalaya and Vindhya, p. 
322*, 326*, 330. 

Manapa, ( Pali ), p. 369. 

Manu, p. 227* 231, 283*, 289; his 
race, p. llOf. 

Manonyavadhavah ( °vapusah ), 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 402f, 

M8nobbava,=Madana, p. 300*, 
305,315*, 317. 

Mandara, Mt , p. 426*, 428. 

Marutta, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Mahapradhana,= Viceroy, p. 211. 

Mahabodbi, p. 426*, 427. 

Maham8pdalesvara,=a depend- 
ent prince, p. 125f, 169, 153n3, 
128, 173. 

Mahamahavarunltithi, p.276&nl. 

Mahayana,=the great Vehicle, 
353#, 354. 

MahalaksmI, the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur Silaharas, p. 174. 

Mahalaksrni-labdba-vara-prasa* 
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da, a title of Kolhapui Sila- 
hSras, p. 174. 

Mahalaya, a deity, p. 164. 

Mahalkaris, p. 223. 

MahavarunI Tithi, p 276&nl. 

Mahasamanta, p. 145. 

Mahasena, a deity, p. 210. 

Mahesvara, worshipped in Early 
Calukya times, p. 83; 79. 

, p. 229, 230, 231, 240. 

Madadanda, Mada Pole, p. 346*, 
351. 

Matrs, ( group of deities ) p. 210. 
See also Sapta Matr. 

Madhava ( Hero of the Malatl- 
Madhava ) p. 401, 

Madhyarhdina School of Vajasena 
= White Yajurveda, p. 318. 

Manavya, a hero connected with 
the origin of the Calukya 
family, p. 67, 

Manavya, Gotra of the Calukyas, 
p. 109, 272*, 273; 210. 

Manavya race, p. 111. 

Mamalatdar, p. 223. 

May&ya for Mayayah, p. 369. 

Mardalika, musical drum, p. 346* 
350. 

MMati, ( Heroine of Malati- 
Madhava), p. 401. 

Malaye ( in Nasik Inscription ) 
p. 383. 

Malavika, heroine of MalavikS- 
gnimitra, p. 343. 

Malavya=a man ruling over 
Milava &c., p. 409. 

Mahe3vara=Devotee of Mahe- 
svara 226f*, 228; 240, 242, 272*, 
273, See also Faramamahe- 
svara. 

Mudgala Gotra, p. 151. 


MunTndra,=Buddha, p. 425, 427.* 

Munsiffs, p, 223. 

Murari, ( =Visnu ), p, 192, 280,* 
285; 298,* SOI; 312*. 

Mur&ri, ( Ki3na, as progenitor of 
Yadavas ), p. 197*. 

Mutibas, as progeny of Visva- 
mitra, p. 11. 

Meru, p.»24,* 328*. 332,344,* 347. 

Maitrayanfya, SSkha, p. 243*; 
244, 393. 

Moksa Bhosyati, forMokso Bha- 
visyati, p. 369. 

Mleoohas,=Sakas, p. 177. 

Y 

Yajnasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

Yadu, an ancient king, p. 192*, 
197*. 

Yadu, race, p. 85. 

Yaduvathsa, born of moon, p. 
281*, 286, 299 301&n2, 312* 
321*, 326*, 330. 

Yama, the Chastiser god, p. 344*, 
348. 

Yamalapatra,=a treaty of alli- 
ance p. 153n3, 

Yayati, an ancient king., p. 26, 
192*. 

Yavanas, or Bactrian Greeks, p. 
33; adopt Buddhism, p. 57. 

Yasam, (in Pali) p. 369. 

Yasam, and Yasah both forms 
met with in Gatha writings, 
p. 369. 

Y adavavarhsa, p. 193*. 

Yuktaka,=officer, p. 242, 284*. 
291. 

Yudhisthira, ( Pandava ); men- 
tioned by Panini, p. 16; 267. 

Ye dhama hetupahava &c., 
( Buddhist formula )— Its Pali 
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form rare; a unique Indian 
relic containing it ; reason of 
the prevalence of the Sanskrit 
form of— 364f ; significance of 
the formula; ibid. 

Yograstya, brother of CevSnan- 
vera, the engraver of some 
plates, p. 301,* 305, 316,* 317. 

Yosyagma, engraver of a grant, 
p. 285,* 392. 

Yaugika sense, = etymological 
sense, p. 377. 

R 

Raks8sas,=wild tribes, p. 10. 

Raksita, in Dative Tatpurusa, 
p. 378. 

Raghu ( = Solar ) Race, p. 122, 

212. 

Racane, to be probably read as 
Bhavane ( in an Inscription ), 
p. 403. 

(I) Raiasimhah.for Ramabhadrah, 
the anonymous writer of grants, 
p. 356. 

(II) RajaBirhhB,= lion-like king, 
p. 353*, 355. 

(I) Rama, son of Dasaratha. p. 26, 
197*, 282, 288, 299*, 300*, 303, 
3 5, 314, 315*, 317. 

no allusion to him in Panini 

and Patanjali and Amarasiihha, 

p. 16. 

(II) Rama,= Parasurama (q. v.), 
p. 26*, 283*, 289. 

(III) Rama, Balabhadra, p. 16. 

B&matirthaih oarakah, R&matlr- 

thasya Carakah, ( incorrect 
and correct, respec. ), p. 380. 

Ramabhadra, anonymous writer 

, of deeds, p. 285*, 292, 301*, 

. 305,316*, 517, 325*, 329*, 333. 


Rao, a Marathi honorific Suffix, 

p, 182. 

Ravana, p. 323*, 327*, 331. 

Rastrapatis, p. 358. 

Rahu, p. 243*. 244. 

Risiyappa, son of Bhailla, a 
Brahman done e, p. 293, 300*, 
305, 307, 315ff. See also Rsi- 
yappa. 

Rukmaksvaca, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Rudrasvamin, a grantee of Early 
Ca. times, p. 83. 

Ruclha sense, = secondary and 
conventional sense, p. 377, 379. 

Reva, son of M&dhava, writer of 
a grant, p. 247f, 253*, 256. 

Revisvami Diksita, p. 83. 

Rom&ficadi, horripilation and 
other eight conditions of 
women, p. 345*, 349 & nl. 

Raudra Dhanurbhanga, used in 
double sense p. 282*, 288 & n2, 
299*, 303, 314*. 

Laksmana ( of Ramiyana fame ) 
p. 197*, 300*, 305, 315*, 317. 

Laksmana Gotra, p. 318, 324*, 
328, 333f. 

LaksmI, ( goddess), p. 231 &n2, 
252*, 254, 280*, 285, 298*, 301, 
312*, 321*, 325*. 329. 

Lagnanukulya, used in a double 
sense, p. 284*, 290n2, 300*, 304, 
315*. 

Langkara ( Javanese ), likely cor- 
ruption of Naihkara in Panam- 

karana, p. 538. 

Lavanga trees, p. 322*, 326*, 330. 

Lat, = a Pillar, p. 201. 

Linga ( of Siva ), p. 129 ; pictured 
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o« tha Beal of the Deoli plates, 
p. 306n2. 

Lohaevamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

V 

Vaihw, used in double sense, 
p. 426'% 428 & n. 

Vajra, son of Aniruddha ( q. v.), 
p. 193''. 

Vajtasana, ( Buddhistic deity ), 
p. 425r. 427*. 

Vajrasanabhavana, p. 426'', 428. 
Vardhakae, carpenters in Sita- 
vahana times, p. 57. 

Varman(a) as affix of Ksatriya 
names, p. 354n2. 

VarssLratum, as accusative = 

“ for the rains ”, p, 375. 
Valabhi,= a room on the top 
of a palace, p. 401. 

Vali = Bali, (q. v,), p. 289, 
Vaia,= moving cause or impel- 
ling force, p. 407. 

Vasantatilaka metre, p. 356. 
Vasudeva, an anciefnt king 
(father of Vasudevakrsna ), 
p. 192*. 

Vajasaneyi, Madhyamdina Sa- 
khft, p. 324*, 333, 334. 

Vaji, p. 293*, 300*, 305, 307,315'', 
317. 

Vaii-Madhysundina, p. 324*, 328, 
333. 

VapI, the name of a field ? p. 233. 
V4ihsika,= flute, p. 346'', 350. 
Varuna Paaa, fetters of Varuna, 
p. 347*. 351. 

VarunI Tithi, the auspicious 
Mahavarunl Tithi, p. 276 & nl, 
Vfkala, used in double sense, 
p. 323*, 327*, 331, 332. 

Vikrti, an ancient K. p. 192*. 


Vigraha, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&nl. 

Vijayakataka, victorious army, 
p. 285'*, 291, 

Vijayaviksepa, = interruption in 
the race of victory, p. 252*, 
254. 

Vidadhana, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 231n5, 232. 

Vidarbha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Viduratha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Vidusaka, (inMalavikagnimitra) 
p. 343. 

Vidyadhara, a Demigod, p. 169. 

Vidhana, used in a double sense, 
p. 227'-, 232&n3 

Viniyuktaka, = persons holding 
commiss'ons, p. 242. 

Vindhya, p. 243*, 244. 

Virinca,=Brahma, p. 283*, 89. 

Visvarupa, the son of Tvastr, p. 
241n2. 

Visvamitra, sage, cursing the 
progeny of his sons, p. 11. 

Visamaprakrti, used in double 
sense, p. 282*, 288* &n3, 299*. 
303, &d2, 314. 

Visnu, God, p. 68, 79, 128, 208, 
269, 323'*, 325*, 327*, 331, 333. 

worsnipped in Calukya 

times, p. 33. 

— his churning the oc,an,p. 87 n4. 

Visnu, p. 359, (invoked in Java). 

Visnu vamsodbhava title of Later 
Yadava Kings, p. I55f. 

Visarga ( grammatical term ), p. 
248, 407. 

Viharas, p. 411. 

Viharavasatha, a pleasure house, 
p. 373. 

Vlradeva, son of ludragupta, 
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belonging to a Brahman family, 
and afterwards embracing N. 
Buddhism; a Buddhist Saint, 
425*, 426*, 427f. 

Vlranarayana, ( God ) p. 322*, 
326*, 331. 

Vlra-Laksral,=the Soldier Lak- 
sml, (goddess), p.323*, 327*, 331. 

V^inlvSn, an ancient king, p. 
192*. I 

Vrddhi, used in double sense, p. | 

232. j 

Vrsni, an ancient K. p. 192*. j 

Vetala, king of Ghosts, p. 53. 

Vedas, ( four ) p. 233. 

VedavySsa VySsa, p. 253*, 256. 
See also under Vyasa. 

Vedha8,= Brahma, 321*, 325*, 329. 

Vaidyanatha Deva, a god, p. 
209. 

Vaisvadeva, p. 243*, 244. 

Valnika,=lute, p. 346*, 350. 

Vaisvadeva, p. 253*, 255, 324*, 
329*, 333*. 

Vyasa, p.243, 244, 272*, 274; 325*, 
329, 333: 347*, 351. 

Vyutpatti,= culture, p. 347*, 352. , 

Vyoman, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

/ 

S 

Sathbhu, p. 281*, 286; 298*, 301, 
312*. 

Sankhacuda, a mythological ser- 
pent, p. 169. 

Saka,=S§livahana { -Nrpa era ) 
p. 247. 

Sakanrpakala, p. 300*, 305, 315*, 
328. 

t 

Sakanrpakftla ; confounded with 
Sarhvat era? p. 249. 

Sakuni, an ancient king, p.l92*. ! 


Sakti, power of genius, p. 347*, 
352. 

Saktidhara, = God KSrtikeya; 
used in double sense, p. 283*, 
289&n, 299*, 303&n3, 314*. 

Sabaras, a people on the Tapl,p.6; 
wild tribe near Vindhya, p. 11; 
as progeny of Visvimitra, liv 
ing in South, p. 11. 

Sabdatantrapati,= master of Gra- 
mmar, p. 284*, 291; also used 
in a double sense, p. 291. 

Sametha, ( Pali ) for Samayata, 
p. 369. 

Sasabindu, an ancient, K. p.l92*. 

Sandilya, Gotra, p. 243*, 244. 

S&paprasadaksama, its proper 
trans. as occurring in an Ins- 
cription, p. 400. 

Salinl Metre, p. 356. 

Sisanapaddhati,= charter, p.347*, 
352. 

Siri, for Sri, p. 369. 

Silaharakhya Vamsa, p. 169n2*. 

Siva, p, 306n2; 335*, 436ff. 

Siva, in his terrific form worship- 
ped in Early Calukya times, 
p. 83. 

Siva, figured on the seal of Deoli 
plates, p. 293, 306. 

Siva, his figure on seal of Na- 
vasarl copperplates, p. 318. 

Siva, his temple at Bllora,p.294j 
308; reasons for identifying 
the temple with the Kailasa 
Temple at Ellora, p. 308. 

Siva, and his eight bodies, p.345*, 
349. 

Siva, (invoked in Java), p. 359. 

Siva, his hosts = Lingayats, p. 
131. 
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Sivadh&rl, a grantee, p. 92. 

Sllasamadhi tathS, prainamayam 
for SllasamadhiprajnS.mayatn, 

^ p. 369. 

Sunisyati and Srnvanti both 
forma met with in Gatha writ- 
ings, p. 369. 

Suddhapaksah, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286&nl, 299, 
301&nl; 312*. 

Sura, an ancient Z. p, 192*. 

Surarasi (? Surasoni) an ancient, 
K. p. 192*. 

Sesa, the mythological serpent, 
p. 53. 344*, 348. 

Sramana, p. 426*; 428. 

Sravanasubhage Gandharve®, p. 
402. 

Sri, an honorific, prefixed to names 
of kings, p. 229nl; thus almost 
indispensable, p. 249; 248. 

Srlkaranadhipa or karanaprabhu, 

= Chief Secretary, p. 162. 

SrikaMinadhipa, = Chief Secre- 
tary, title of Hemadri, p.l56. 

Sripada, a teacher, p. 347*, 352, 

Srl-Sarasvatl, ( both together ), 
p. 227*, 229. 

Srutis, ( generally ) 347*, 351. 

Sreni=a Guild p. 407. 

Hathanga, used in double sense, 
p. 282, 288&n3, 299*. 303&n2, 
314. 

Svetatapatratritaya, = Triad of 
white parasols ( an emblem of 
Rastrakuta Sovereignty, p. i 

282* ,287, 299*, 302, 313*. 

• 

S 


Baihdhaprada for Santvaprada 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 403. 

Sathdhi, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232&nl. 

Samdhivigrahadhikrta = coun- 
sellor in peace & war, p. 253 1, 
256. 

Sambodhi,=True Knowledge, p. 
426*, 428. 

Samvtsara, use of the word, not 
necessarily = Sam vat or Vikra- 
ma year or era, p. 249ff. 

Samskara, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&n3. 

Sagara, the mythological king; 
p. 26; 228*, 234, 253*, 255*,272*, 
274; 346, 351. 

Sadandadosadasaparadha, p.285*, 
292. 

Sadasaparadha, a term of uncer- 
tain meaning, p. 241nl; 228. 

Sapta, Mate = Seven Mothers, p. 
67; 272*. 273. See also Matrs. 

Sabha, its correct meaning, a re- 
gular or formal assembly or a 
Hall, p. 379; & not a crowd of 
persons, p. 379. 

Sabhaprapa, as a compound for 
Sabhayai or Sabhabhyah prapa, 
wrong, p. 378. 

Sabha-prapa-karena, p. 378. 

Samamnaya, = Nighantus, p. 406. 

Samasa, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232 & nl. 

Samaharadvandva compound, p. 
374. 

Sarasl,=a large lake, p. 14. 

Sarasvatl, p. 343, 350'. 

Sarvatah, p. 375. 


Sathgha=( Buddhist ) congrega- 
tion, p. 42. 

69 [ B. G. Dbandarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. ] 
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Bahadeva, ( Paudava ) his oon~ 
questo, p. 16. 

Sahasrabhuja Sahasrfiriuaa, an 
ancient King, p. 283*, 289. 

Sahasrfirjuna, the mjrthical hero 
to whom the Cedi Kalacuris 
trace their descent; his story 
as given in the Mbh., p. 277. 

Satyaki, p. 299*, 302, 312*. 

Satyaki Branch ( of Yadu race ), 
p.85. 

Satyakivargabhaja^ as an epi- 
thet of the Rastrakutas, p. 276. 

Satvata, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Sadhu, used in double sense, 
p. 232 & n3. 

Sapeksa ( Compounds ), when al- 
lowed and when not, p. 379. 
408. 

Samanta, a subordinate prince or 
chief, p. 249. 

Samanika metre, p. 356. 

Salve, Salveya, p. 13. 

Siihha, a Valabhl honorific 
suffix, p. 182. 

Siteyu, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Siddhas, p. 323*. 327*, 331. 

Siddhapabhatta, son of Vennapa- 
bhatta, a Brahman donee, 
p. 318, 324*, 333. 

Sugata pujayituih for Sugataih 
pujayitum, p. 369. 

Sugatasasana, the system of 
Sugata, p. 425*, 427. 

Sugriva, sending his followers in 
search of Slta, p. 7, 16. 

Sunisyati, ( Pali ), p, 369. 

Sunna, probably Prakrit of Skr. 
Sujfia, p. 353*; 355nl. 

fiub&hu, an ancient king, p, 193*. 

Suyajna, an ancient king,p. 192*. 


Suvarnak&ras, = goldsmiths in 
S&tav&hana times, p. 57. 

SuvarnadSna, mentioned in 
Hem&dri, p. 370f, 372. 

Suvarnad&natlrthakarena, m oc- 
curring in an Inscription, its 
proper translation, p. 370f, 

Setu, (Ramesvsra ?), p. 322*, 326*. 
330. 

Setu, a bridge, p. 371. 

Sena, a Valabhl honorific Suffix,, 
p. 182 ; a title, p. 386. 

Senapati, p. 224. 

Soma, used in double sense, p. 
344*, 348 & n. 

Somanatha ( god ), p. 346*, 351. 

Somesvara ( god ), p. 340. 

Saunagas, a school of Grammar 
mentioned by Patafijali, p. 14. 

8»ubha.gya,=: special use of the 
word explained, p. 343; 345*, 
350. 

Skanda, = Ktrtikeya, p. 54. 

Stupas, p. 363f, 412. 

Sthana, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232 & n2. 

Sneha, used in double sense, 
p. 254n2. 

Sphatika, p, 415. 

Smaya, = pride or arrogance, 
p. 401. 

Smaravasatarunajana, as occur- 
ring in an Inscription, p. 404. 

Smrtis, ( generally ), p. 229, 243*, 
244, 347*, 351. 

Smrtis, p. 133 ■, commentaries on 
them began to be written in 
the Later Calukya and Kala- 
curi periods, p. 133. 

SmitipranJtamarga, p. 226*. 

Svyambhu, p. 321*, 326, 329, 
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Srayaiiibhu-Siva-DhSma, ( incor- 
rootly understood ), p. 336. 

Svayambhoja, an ancient king, 
p. 19r. 

Svayamvara, of OandralekhS, p. 
118f; real ? ibid. 

Svastika, on Kolhapur coins, 
p. 306n2, 413. 

Srabasta,~Sign Manual, p. 253*, 
256. 

SvSmin, as a title or suffix, pecu- 
liar to writers on sacrificial 
rites; the title belongs specific 
ca'Iy to the Early Calukya 
times, p. 82. 

SvamI, = god Kartikeya; used 
in double sense, p. 283*, 289 & 
n, 299*, 303 & n3, 314*. 

Svihita, an ancient K. ? p. 192*. 

Kara ( god ), p. 321*, 325, 329. 

Hari(god), p. 191, 281*, 283*, 


284*, 286, 289, 290, 299, 300*. 
301 &n2, 304, 312*, 315*. 

Harikula,= family of god Krana, 
= Rlstrakuta family, p. 283*, 
289, 299*, 303, 314*. 

Harinllan&yaka, used in double 
<fense, p. 281* 286n2, 299, 301 
n2, 312*. 

Harlta or Hfirltl, a legendary hero 
connected with the origin of 
the Calukya family, p. 67; 210, 
272*, 273. 

Hits in Dative Tatpuiusa, p. 378. 

Himalaya, p. 229. 

HimaAsuvamsa, p. 197*. 

Hiri for '^hri, p. 369, 

Hirudham, as occurring in an 
Inscription, p. 383. 

'^Hr with vi, p. 374. 

Hrdika, an ancient king, p. 192*. 
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A 

Agnipurana, p. 387. 

Apararka, commentator on Yajiia- 
valkya Smrti, p. 133, 407 ; A.’s 
work called Yajnavalkya Dhar- 
masastra Nibandha ; Apararka 
being a prince of North Konkan 
Silahara D., his date, p. 133. 
Compare also the two Apaia- 
dityas in Index No. V. 
Abhilasitacintamani, p. 4 ; its 
date, p. 188. See also Mana- 
sollasa. 

Amarasirhha, p. 16. 

H 

Adityapurana, quoted by Hema- 
dri, p. 371. 

Ayurvedarasayana, a com. on 
Vagbhata, attributed to Hema- 
dri, p. 163. 

Asvalayana, a Mahabbarata 
existed before him, p. 16. 

U 

TJttarapurana of the Jains, = 
the latter half of Mahapurana; 
refers to Amoghavarsa I, Ras 
K. as a devout Jain, p. 94 ; the 
Purana refers to Afcalavarsa( = 
Krsna IF, Ras. k. ); p. 96, 295, 
308; the Purana consecrated, 
p. 96 ; its date, p. 188. 


Uttararamaoarita, see under 
Bhavabhuti. 

UdayadevapanditaiOr Niravadya- 
pandita, a Digarabara Jain and 
famous grammarian, pupil of 
SrlpujyapSda, p. 81f; adviser 
of Vinayaditya, Early Ca. K., 

p. 82. 

Upanisads, ( generally ), p. 211. 

Ai 

Aitareya Brahmana, on the pro- 
geny ( Andhras, Pundras &c., ) 
of Visvamitra, p. 11. 

K 

Kanabhuti, the ghost who com- 
municated Brhatkatha to 
Gunadhya, p. 53f. 

Kathasarits^gara, scattered his- 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; its 
reference to the Salivahana 
story, p. 53nl ; a translation of 
Brhat-Katha, p. 360 -, on the 
origin of the KStantra Gram- 
mar, p. 54f ; on Indian Mer- 
chants trading with Suvarna- 
dvlpa, p. 360. See also under 
Gunadhya and Brhatkatha. 

EalhanB,see under Rajatarahginl. 

Kavirahasya, p. 4. See also under 
Halayudha. 
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Katantra (Grammar), = Kalapaka; 
why BO called, p. 54 ; its origin 
and purpose, p. 55f. 

Katyayana, the object of his 
Vartikas, p. 13 ; variant read- 
ings of Katyayana, mentioned 
by Pataniali, p. 14 ; his date 
in relation to Panini and 
Patanjali, ibid ; grammatical 
forms noticed by K. but not 
mentioned by Panini, p. 14f. 

Kadambarl, see under Bana. 

KSmasutra of Vatsyayana; His- 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; his 
mention of Euntala Satakarni 
and his queen, p. 56. 

Kalapaka, see under Katantra. 

Kalidasa, his mention of Vidisa 
in his Meghaduta, p. 17, 409 ; 
his date, p. 19f ; his Raghu- 
vaihsa quoted, p. 314 5 his re- 
ference to Malwa without 
naming it so; other places 
mentioned by him in Megha- 
duta, p. 409. 

Kavyaprakasa, p. 55, 343. 

Kavyadarsa, p. 53. See under 
Dandin also. 

Kasika, ( com. on Panini ), p. 408. 

Kiratarjuniya, p. 371. 

KirtikaumudI of Somadeva or 
Somesvara, p. I52f & 152n2 ; 
gives account of Vastupala and 
his masters, ibid ; account of 
the invasion of Gujarath by 
Sihghana,Later Yadava prince, 
p. I52ff ; K. quoted, p. 338 & n. 


Kesava, father of Bopadeva, 
p. 164. 

Ks 

Ksemendra, author of Brhat- 
katha, derives his stories from 
Paisacl Brhatkatha, p. 53. 

G 

1 Gunadhya, p. 53nl; author of 
Brhatkatha, and minister of 
Satavahana, p. 54, 360. 

e 

Caturvarga-Cintamani ofHema- 
dri ; its contents; its different 
parts; its varied information; 
p. 163; see also under Hemadri 
and the different Khandas. 

Cahgadeva, grandson of Bhaska- 
racarya and son Laksmldhara 
bead astrologer of Singhans; 
p. 156; founds a college for the 
study of A-stronomy; ibid. 

Cenna Basava, PurAna, p. 131. 

J 

Jagaddhara, (commentator of the 
MAlati-MSdhava), p. 401. 

Jayadhavala, aphilosophicalJain 
w'ork, p. 94. 

Jahlana, his anthology called 
Subhasitasuktimuktavali, p. 4; 
J.’s parentage; J. an adviser 
of Krsna Yadava K., p. 158f. 
See also Subhasitasuktimukta- 
vali. 

Jinasena, preceptor of Gunabha- 
dra and writer of AdipurSna, 
his ParsvAbhyudaya refers to 
Amoghavarsa I, RAs. K., p. 94. 

Jaina Digambara works; many, 
composed in Ras. times; p. 105. 
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Jn 

Jfianesvara, (Vernacular Pro- 
nunciation DnySnesvara ); the 
g;reat Maratha saint, lived in 
the time of Ramacandra Latjr 
Yadava prince; p. 164; his com. 
on Bhagavadgita, p, 164; also 
called Jnanadeva; son of Nivrt- 
tinatha of the Mahesa family, 
author of Jnanesvarl; p. 164; its 
date, p. 165. 

Jiianesvarl, historical notices in 
it, p. 4; quoted, p. 164n2. 

T 

Tamil Chronicle, p. 420f. 

Taranatha, his History of Bud- 
dhism; on the origin of the 
Katantra grammar, p.55i names 
mentioned by Taranatha in 
this connection: ibid. 

Tirthakhanda, a part of Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga Cintamani, 
p. 163. 

Taittirlya-Sarhl'ita, on the story 
of Indra transferring his sin 
to earth, p. 241n2. 

D 

Dandin, p. 19; his Dasakumara- 
carita on the Bhojas, p. 18n; 
his Kavyadarsa, on Brhatkatha 
and its language, p. 53. 

Dasakumaracarita, see under 
Dandin, above. 

Dasarupaka, see under Dhanika. 

Danakhanda, a part of Catur- 
varga-OintSmani of HemSdri, 
p. 163. 


Dlpavamso, associates Mah&r&stra 
and AparUntakas; p, 17n; re- 
fers to Moggaliputto sending 
missionaries, p.l9&nl. 

Dh 

Dhanika, his Commentary on 
Dasarupaka, p. 55. 

Dhanesa, tutor of Bopadeva, p. 
164. 

Dharmasaihgraha,Buddhist work, 
p. 354nl, 355n2. 

N 

Narmada Mahatmya, p. 251. 

Nagananda, attributed to Sri 
Harsa, p. 169nl. 

Niravadyapandita, see under 
Udayadevapandita. 

Nirukta ( of Yaska ), on the word 
Amnata, p. 406. 

P 

Patahjali; his intimate acquain- 
tance with S.; notices S. ling- 
ual usages; p. 14; P. on Arya- 
varta, p. 7, his date in relation 
to that of Katyayana, p. 14f; 
new verbal forms coming in 
use in his time, p. 15; P. men- 
tions Mah&bharata characters, p, 
16; his com. quoted, p. 374f; his 
views about two Ksatriya 
tribes, p. 408. 

Pampa, author of Kanarese Bha- 
rata, p. 110. 

Parisesakhanda, a part of Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga-Cintamani p. 
163. 
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PSpini, his extensive knowledge Kakatlya and Eudra-RudramS 
of Indian Geography, p. Ilf; p. 160f. 
countries in eastern part of PrasnottararatnamalikS; p, 4, 
N. I. mentioned by him, p. 12; claimed for Sariik’aracarya 

on forming derivatives from by Brahmans, for Amoghava- 

words which signify tribes of rsa, Ras. King, by Digambara 

warriors and also the countries, Jains and for Vimala by Sve 

p. 13; P.’s omissions in this Jains; its Chinese version 

respect supplemented by Katya- P- 95, 97. ’ 


yana, p.l3. P. and Katyayana, 
p. 14; P.’s date, p.l4f; literature 
unknown to him, p.35: a Maha- 
bharata existed before P.,p. 16; 
on JihvamulJya and Visarga. 
p. 248; P.’s mention of Malavag , 
and Ksudrakas, p. 408; auth- j 
enticity of words occurring in 
hisGanas.p 12nl,408; countiries 
mentioned by him, as evidence 
of Aryan expansion, p, 12f; 
his Bhasa, p. 15; his technical 
terms, p. 231n5; P. a native 
of Salatura and known as 
Salaturlya, p, 232*:n4 ; his 
Bhargadigana.p. 12nl, his 
Khandikadigana, p. 408; the 
Siksa attributed to him— not 
his work, p. 12n2. (in a general j 
y^ay), p. 54, 66nl, Karikas, p. ' 
374f; 378; quoted as authority, 
p. 141n; 380, 403. 

Parsvabhyudaya, see under 
JinEisena. 

Pujyapada, p. 81; preceptor of 
Niravadyapandita (q. v.); his 
different dates, p. 82. 

Prataparudriya, by VidySnatha 
p. 159f; its mention of Ganapati 


B 

Basavapurana, as source of his- 
tory, p. 4 , its historical nature, 
P- 129 ; its account of Vijjana 
Kalacuri ’s assassination by 
Basava, p. 130. 

Bana,— (1) His KadambarJ, its 
mention of Sabaras, p. Iin3 • 
K. quoted, p. 337. ’ 

(2) His Harsacarita; its 
mention of Kalidasa, p 20- 
its mention of Hsla's Fapta’ 
satl, p, 55, 

Bilhana, his Vikramankadeva- 
carita, as source of history, 
P. 4 ; the legendary origin of 

P. t)6f ; his mentioning Ayodhya 
as the original seat of the 
dynasty, p. 67 ; his account of 
Somesvara I, Later Ca. king 
p. 113ff ; of Somesvara II, ll6f| 
of the war between the last 
and Vikramaditya II, li6ff- 
of the war between the last 
and Jayasirhha, 119f; ^ade 
Vidyftpati by Vikramaditya; 
B.’s travels all over India, p. 
121 ; B. referred to (in a general 

way), p. 128n4 ; B. on the rule 
of Vikramaditya II, p. 121 
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Brhatkatha, in PaisacI language, 
its origin communicated to 
Gunadhya by Kanabhuti ; 
written in blood, p. 53f ; its 
date, p. 360. 

BrhadSranyaka, p. 379. 

Bopadeva, a prot4g4 of Hemadri, 
his history, his works, p. 163f. 

Brahma Purana, p. 371. 

Brahmanda Purana, p. 373. 

Bh 

Bhagavadgita, its Marathi com. 
by Jnanadeva, p. 164 ; B. quoted, 
p. 394. See Jnanesvari. 

Bhartrhari, his Vairagyasataka 
quoted, p. 407. 

Bhavabhtiti, his UttararSma- 
carita referred to, p. 8. 

Bhavisyottara (Purana) quoted 
by Hemadri, p. 371. 

Bhagavata Purana, on Andhra- 
bhrtya .kings, p. 34, 45f ; the 
latest Purana, p. 43f, 47 ; cor- 
ruption of names of kings 
occurring in B., p. 46; the i 
story in it of Indra transferring \ 
to earth his sin, p. 241 n2. See i 
also under Puranas in Index V, j 
where among the four Puranas | 
generally referred to, Bhaga- ! 
vata is one. 

Bhamatl of Vacaspatismisra, a 
com. or. Vedantasutrabhasya | 
of Saihkaracarya, p. 159. 

Bharata ( Kanerese ), its date, 
p. 110. See also under Pampa, 

Bhaskaraoarya, ( the famous 
Mathematician ), p. 150, 156. 


See also under Siddhanta-Siro- 
mani. 

Bhojacarita. p. 113 & 113n5 
value of tradition in it, p. 114. 
See also under Rajavallabha. 

Bhojaprabandha, see under 
Merutuhga. 

M 

Matsya ( or Matsya ) Purana, its 
mention of Kuntala, a Sata- 
vahana K., p. 56 ; on Daksina- 
patha, p. 5f,9; 34; on Andhrabh. 
kings, pp. 42-50, 63. See also 
under Puranas in Index V 
where the M. is included in 
the Puranas generally referred 
to; M. the second earliest 
Purana, p. 43f. 

Manu, on Brahmavarta and Arya- 
varta, p. 7 ; M. quoted, p. 394. 

Mallinatha, p. 371. 

Mahapurana, ( Jain), p. 94. 

Mahabharata, story of Agastya, 
p. 8 i Sahadeva's going to 
Dakb'inapatha, p. 5f ; M. cha- 
racters mentioned by Patanjali, 
p. 16 ; “a” M. existed before 
Panini and Asvalayana-, dif- 
ferent from the present, p. 16; 
the text of the present M., p.l6; 
relation of geographical names 
in M. with those in Ram§.yana, 
p. 16f ; mention of Banavasl 
and JayantI, p. 59f ; verses 
from M. as quoted in a Guja- 
rath grant, p. 247 ; quoted, 
p. 373, 382n. 

Mahabhasya, see under Patanjali- 
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Mah&yathso.its mention of Maha- 
rastra and Aparantakas, p. 17n; 
its reference to Moggaliputto 
sending missionaries, p. 19&nl. 

Mahavastu, referred to,p. 373, 375. 

Manasollasa, = Abhilasitartha- 
ointamani, a work written by 
Somesvara III, a Later Ca. K., 
p. 123 ; its contents, p. 123f ; a 
compendious work, p. 124 ; its 
date, p. 124. 

Markandeya Parana, on Daksina- 
patha, p. 5. 

Malavikagnimitra, historical 
nature of its plot, p. 22 ; (gene- 
rally ), p. 343. 

Mitaksara, see under Vijnane- 
svara. 

Muktapkala of Bopadeva, a com. 
on it attributed to Heraadri, 
p. 163f. 

Mugdhabodha of Bopadeva, p. 
163f. 

Meghaduta, see under Kalidasa. 

Merutuhga, his Bhojaprabandha, 


Yainavalkya, (the Smrti author) 
a com. on him; p. 133, 210, 407. 

R 

Raghuvamsa, see under Kalidasa. 

Ratnakosa, a modern work, its 
mention of five different parts 
of Deccan, p. 6. 

Ratnamalika, see under Prasno- 
ttararatnamalika. 

Ratnavall, its mention of the 
situation of Kosala, p. 12. 

Ravikirti, a Jain poet, writer of 
Aihole Inscription, patronised 
by Pulakesi II, p. 81. 

Rajatarahgipl, of Kalhana, as 
source of Indian history, p. 1. 

Rajaprasastis, critical Sanskrit 
Tett of, shorter & longer 
Recensions = Introductions 
to Hemadri’s Vrata-Khanda, 
pp. 191-198. 

Rajavallabha. his Bbojacarita, 
p. 112nl. 

Rajasekhara, the poet, preceptor 
of Mahendrapala of Kanauj. 

p. 212. 


p. 112nl. Ramayana, the different countries 

Mok^akhanda, a part of Hema- mentioned in it to which 

dri’s Caturvarga Cintamani, Sugriva sent his followers 

p 2 g 3 in search of Slta, p. 7f; on 

Andhras, Pundras &c., p. 10; 
^ the popular belief that R. 

Yasastilaka of Somadeva, a Jain is older than Mahabharata; 
work, p. 4, 104. 1®: il-s uncertain; ng 

60 i R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoblH- 1 
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allusion to R. or R. characters 
in Panini and Patanjali, and 
in Atnarasimha, p. 16; relation 
of R. and Mahabharata, p. 16; 
its Bengali Recension; its text; 
p. 16; its mention of Suvarna- ' 
dvlpa= Sumatra, p. 360. 

L 

Laksmldhara, son of Bhaskara- : 
carya (famous mathematician) I 
the Head pandit of Jaitrapala, ; 
Yadava K.; L.’s learning, p. 
150. 

Lalitavistara, quoted, p 369fE, ■ 
373f. 

LehhapancaMka. as source of 
history, p. 4; its description & ; 
date; the specimen in it of a 
treaty between Singhaua Ya- . 
dava and Lavaiiaprasada Va- 
ghela K., p. 153&n3; 154n. \ 

I 

Lokasena, pupil of Gunahhadra, i 
p. 96. 

Y 

Vararuci’s Prakrta Prakasa, its 
date, p. 19 ; mentioned in con- 
nection with the origin of 
Katantra grammar, p. 55. 

Varahamihira, p. 19; his date, p 
20; on the Malavas and 
Malavya, p. 409. 

Vahni Purana, quoted, p. 371f. 

Vagbhata, a com. on him by 
Hemadri, p. 163. 


Vacaspatiinisra, p. 159. 

Vstsyayana, see under ‘^Kama- 
sutra 

Vayu Purina, Its account of 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; the earliest 
of the Puranas, p. 43f ; on 
Andhrabhrtya and other kings • 
p. 34, pp. 43-51, passim ; the 
Vayu P. gives an account of 
the Main Dhanakataka branch 
of the Andhrabhrtyas, pp. 46£F ; 
p. 50, 63. See also under 
“ Puranas ” in Index V, where 
among the Puranas, Vayu is 
included. 

Vikramankadevacarita, see under 
Bilhana. 

Vijayapandita, a Jain scholar 

p. 82. 

Vijjalarayacarita, its- version of 
the history of Vijjana Kalacuri 
and Lingayata Revolution, p. 
129, 174nl. 

Vijnanesvara, autlmr of Mita- 
keari, as source of history, 
p. 4 ; its authoritativeness ; 
V. flourished in the reign of 
Vikramaditya II, Later Ca. K., 
p. 121 ; patronised by the last ; 
his eulogy of the king, p, 121 ; 
holding office under the king ? 
p. 123 ; a reading in his text> 
considered, p. 121n4 ; emenda- 
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iiaxtsi^reQf sugereBiied, p. 121 
n4;p. 122nn2,3,4 ; p, 133, 407. 

VidySnatha, see under Pratapa- 
rudrlya. 

Vimala, author of Prasnottara- 
ratnamalika ? p. 95. 

Visnu Purara, p. 34; pp. 43-47 
( passim); a later P. 43, 47; 
names of Andhrabhrtya and 
other kings in it,p. 45f. Seeulso i 
under Purfinas in Index V, the : 
V, P. being included in the 
Puranas considered there. 

Viracarya, see under Sarasam- 
graha. 

Vedavyasa, p. 373. 

Vedantakalpataru of Amala- 
nanda, com, on Vacaspati- 
misra’sBhamatl, p.l59; written 
in the reign of Krsna, of the 
1 .ater Yadava Dynasty, ibid. 

Vedanta Sutra, p. 406. 

Vedanta Sutra Bhasya of Saih- 
karacarya, p. 159. 

Valragyasataka, p. 401. 

Vratakbanda, a part of Catur- 
varga Cintaraani of Hemadri, 
p. Ids ; its Introduction, as 
source of history, p. 4; this 
introduction or Rajaprasastis 
( q. V. ■) or Genealogy df "the 
YSdava kings, p. 138: 137&n, 
141-144, 157, 162. See under 
Hemadri, and Rajaprasastis. 


S' 

Samkaraoarya, p. 95. 379; his 
date, p. 111. 

Sabdarnavacandrifcfi, comment- 
ary on Pujyapada’s Skr. gram- 
mar, p. 173; its date; as source 
of history, p. 4. 

S&tyayana, quoted hy Hemadri, 
p. 371. 

Sarngadhara, son of Sodhala (q.v.) 
and author of Samgitarafcna- 
kara, p. 156; commentary on it 
attributed to king Singaof the 
Andhra country; ibid. 

Salatur3ya, = Panini, ( q. v. ) 

Salaturiyatantra. (=Grammarof 
Panini), p. 227*. 

Siksa, (Paninlya), not the work 
of Panini; p. 12n2. The Siksa 
refers to Prakrit dialects, ibid. 

Sivasiddhantss, p. 275, 285*, 292. 

Srlpati, brother of Bhaskara- 
cSraya ( famous mathemati- 
cian ), p. 156. 

S 

Sarhksepasariraka, by Sarvajnat- 
luan, pupil, of Suresvara; p. 
110; its date. 111. 

Samgltaratnakara, see under Sar- 
hgadhara. 

Saptasati, a Prakrit Anthology, 
written by Hala, p. 4, 55; see 
under Bana. 
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SaraBvaUkanth&bharana, p. 55. 

S&yana, as continuator of the 
Hindu law codification move- 
ment in the 14th century A. 
D., p. 133. 

S&rasaihgraha, a Jain mathema- 
tical work by Vlrac&rya, p. 94. 

Singa of Andhradesa &: com- 
mentator of Samgitaratnakara, 
=probably Singhana Yadava, 
K., p. 156; also see under Sam- 
gitaratnakara. 

SiddhSntakaumudf, p. 374f. 

Siddhanta Siromani, of Bhiskara- 
carya, q. v., p. 156. 

Subh&sita-Suktimuktavali of 
Jahlana, quoted, p. 147n2; 148 
n2; 150n6, 158nl, 159nl; see 
also under Jahlana. 

Suresvara, pupil of Sathkara- 
carya, p. 110. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kali- 
dasa, p. 19, 20. 

(I) Sodhala, son of Bhaskara a 
minister of Singhana, Later 
Yad. King., p.l56; coming from 
Kashmir, p. 156. 

(II) Sodhala, commentator on 
Bhaskarac&rya’s Karanakutu- 
hala, p. 176f.; his account of 
the Origin of the Saka Era, p. 
177. The two persons different? 


(I) Somadeva, see under Yasasti- 
laka. 

(II) Somadeva, author of KathS- 
saritsagara; derives his stories 
from Paissc! Brhatkathfi, p. 
53; see also under KathSsa- 
ritsSgara. 

(III) Somadeva, a Jain Pandit, 
commentator on Pujyapada’s 
Sanskrit Grammar; his date, p. 
173. 

(IV) Somadeva or Somesvara, see 
under Kirtikaumudl; p. 113. 

Somesvara, author of Klrtikau- 
mudl, q, V., p. 111. 

H 

Harillla, see under Bopadeva 

Harivamsa Parana, Jain, p. 
4, 212; date of its composition, 
p. 89; reference to a Vatsa 
king in it, p. 90. 

Harsacarita, see under Bftna. 

Halayudha’s Kavirahasya; hero 
of the work a Bastrakuta Krsna 
p. 105f, I06nl; and not a 
Vijayanagara Krsna; ibid. 

Hala, author of Saptasatl, (q. v.) 

Hemacandra, on the derivation 
of S&livahana, p. 52; 41n3; his 
Prakrit Grammar, p.41n3, 376ni 

Hemadri, Minister of Mahadeva 
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Yadava K., p. 162i his eulogy 
of his patrons and genealogy 
of their dynasty in his works, 
p. 162; his life, works, and.titles 
p, 162f, a patron of learned 
men, p. 163; authorship of the 
works attributed to him, doubt- 
ful, p.l63; H. on himself p.l98* 
156; Hemadri as continuator 


of the Hindu Law codification 
movement, p. 133; known as 
Hemadapant; inventor of Modi 
writing, p. 164; his Vrata“ 
khanda as source of history, p 
8, its Bajaprasastis, p.l36n2; 
quoted p. 371ff. See also under, 
Caturvarga Cintamani and the 
different Kindas of his works. 



INDEX No, IV. 


Index of names of Modern Scholars 
AND Other Persons, 


fl 

Anderrscm, Rev. P., p. 301, 217, 
234, 236, 

Apte, Hari Narayan, p. 275. ! 

Aufrecht, ( his Oxford Catalogue), 
p. 56nl. 

8 

Bala Gangadhar Shastri ( Pro- 
fessor ), p. 206f, 209, 212, 261, 
264. Same as the two following? 
Bala Shastri, p. 73n3. ( Same as 
preceding and following ?) i 
Ba’ a Shastri Jambhekar, p. 205, ) 
Same as preceding two ? 

Baroda Government, p. 318. 

Barth, p. 359. 

Barve, Mahadev Wasudeo, p. 415 
41 8f. 

Baumgarten, p. 355, 357. 

Bayley, Sir E. Clive, p. 181f. 

Beal, p. 359. 

Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pandit, p. 19 
1)2. 26n2, 29&nl, 31n, 41nl, 49, 

59, 65, 76, 136, 140nl, 141f, 
17lnl, 172nn, 188, 201, 203, 
206, 209, 212, 413, 416. 
Bhandarkar, D. R., p. 200. 205f 
212f, 401. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., (author) earlier 
opinion about the Valabhl era, 
p. 222 ; Early History of the i 
Deccan, his object in writing i 


it, and the treatment given 
therein to different periods, p. 
4 ; its Marathi Edition referred 
to, p. 295, 309 ; his desire of an 
invigorated Hinduism, p. 362 ; 
studying and deciphering 
Nasik Inscriptions and the 
difficulty of the work, p. 366 ; 
views on the Language of the 
Nasik Inscriptions, or the 
“ Gatha Dialect ”, pp. 367ff ; 
Wilson Philological Lectures 
on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Languages, referred to, pp. 
367ff, 

Bhandarkar, Shridhar R., p. 318. 
Bhau Daji, Dr., p. 29, 41nl, 125, 
200f, 203f, 206, 211, 213, 215- 
218,222, 235, 237, 268. 

' Bhilsa Topes, (work) by General 
Cunningham, p. 411. 

Bohtlingk & Roth, their Lexicon, 
p. 379, 380n, 382n2. 

Brett, Lieut., p. 202. 

Broadley, p. 356, 425. 

Buhler, Dr., p. 26n2, 28n, 41nl, 
88nl, 121n3, 203, 265&n, 266, 
335, 378, 382. 

Burgess, Dr., p. 88. 214, 404. 

Burn, Dr., p. 216, 218f, 221, 239. 
Burnell, p. 360; his South Indian 
Palaeography, p. 264nl. 

Burnouf, M., p. 424. 
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Bums, Dr., of Kaira, p. 234, 239, 
248f. 

e 

Campbell, p. 59. 

Committee of Architecturiil Anti- 
quities, p, 262. 

Cousen, p. 137 nl. 

Cunningbam, General, p. 151n2, 
179-182, 385, 399; see also 

Bhilsa Topes, above. 

D 


i Government of Bombay, 414; 417 . 
Graham, Major, p. 151n5 & 7, 
424. 

Graham, Major, his Report, p. 
171n3, 173nl & n3. 

n 

I 

j Hoernle, Dr., hia interpretation’ 
j of Gatha Dialbct & a Nasik 
Inscription., an article on it, 
p. 366-383; (passim), 
i Hultzsch, Dr., p. 66n; 160nl. 

J 


Deane, Captain, p. 200. 

Dhruva H. H., p. 318. 

Dikshit 3. B., p. 388, 395, 399. 

Dowson, Prof., p. 77, 216, 241nl, 
247 & n, 249, 264, 420, 422n. 

Drysdale, T., p. 293. 

E 

Edinburgh University, p. 262. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, p. 65, 261, 264, 
413, 421. 

F 

Fergusson, Dr., p. 88, 221, 265, 
359. 

Fergusson, Jas, p. 257ff, 261. 

Fleet, Dr., p. 66, 69n3, 70n2, 88n, 
lOlnl, 102n2, 120n2. 205-208, 
210f, 265&n, 268, 296, 310, 335, 
384fF; his “ Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings”; p. 384. 

Fleet and Burgess, their Pali, 
Sanskrit and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions, 187f. 

G 

Gangadhar Shastri Datar,p.l37n. 

Gerson, da Cunha, Dr., p. 306n2. 

Goldstiicker, p. 14f. 

Gonne, C., p. 414. 


Jackson [ M. T. ], I. C. S., p. 201, 
213. 

Jacob, General, Le Grand, p.l99f, 
204f, 219, 269. 

John Jardine, p. 414, 417. 

K 

Kathawate Abaji V., p. 338n. 

Keru, Dr. p. 20; as Keru Laksb- 
man Chatre, Prof., p. 179f, 249ft 
387; 392n. 

Khasgiwale, his Library of Mss.i 
p, 137n. 

Kielhorn, Prof., p. 137nl, 142nn2 
& 4, 212, 275. 277f. 

Kokahnur, Desai of, p. 340. 

L 

1 

Lassen, bis Indiscbe Altertums- 
I kunde, p. 421&n. 

M 

MacDonald, Dr., of Nagpur Jail, 
p. 293. 

Mackenzie Collection, p. 420. 

Madras Government p. 423; its 
laudable zeal in Antiquarian 
matters, p. 424, 

Mandlik, \^, N., p. 201, 213. 

Manekji Aderji, p. 246. 
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tJtDEX IV, 


Morbi Darbar, p. 243. 

N 

Natu, D. R., p. 340. 

Newton, Justice, p. 215d4, 216, 
220, 225nl. 

G 

Oldenberg, Prof, p.38n, 39nl; 398. 

P 

Pai, Anant Prabhu, owner of a 
village, p. 209. 

Fathak, Prof. K. B., p. 209. 

Peterson, Dr. p. 101, 398&n; 405. 

Frinsep, Janies, a pioneer in deci- 
phering Inscriptions p. 3; 217fF, 
424; his Tables p. 246. 

R 

Raffles Sir Stamford, p. 357f; 
his History of Java, p. 357. 

Rajendralal Mitra, Babu, p. 425; 
his Notices of Sanskrit Mss. 
p. 89n3. 

Reinand, M. p. 391. 

Rice, p. 296* 310. 

S 

Schneider, Col, P.. p. 414f. 

Senart, M. p. 17n, 200. 

Sewell, Robert, his Chronological 
Tables, p. 186: his Lists of 
Antiquities, p. 279n4. 


Stevenson, Dr. p. 202; 216; 381. 

T 

Talyor, Dr., p. 169n2, 188, 209. 
Telang, K. T., p. 59, 204, 271. • 
Thomas, p. 17, 48, 215, 413. 
Thomas, (A), p. 421n. 

Thomas, E., p. 413. 

Thomas, his Edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays, p. 235, 251, 412. 

Tod, Col, p. 178, 223. 

V 

Venkayya, p. 279. 

Ventura, General, p. 412. 

W 

Watben. p. 65, 102n2, 160, 171. 
202, 217-219, 221, 234, 259nl, 
260. 

Watson, Major J. W., p. 235, 243. 
Weber, p. 12&nl. 

Wenger, Rev. Dr. J., p. 426n. 
West, p. 31, 209, 215, 217, 364, 
382, 383. 

West, A. A., p. 202. 

West, E. W., p. 202. 

Westergaard, p. 106, 200, 219. 
Willock, Lieut. A., p. 363n. 
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( Historical and Subject Index ). 


[ For Abbreviations &c. used in this Index, see at the end of the Index.] 


A 

Abhiraanyu, of the RSs^rakHta line, i 
p. 206. ' 

Abhiras, their coming into power, p.63; j 
mentioned in PurB^fas, p. 63f. ; dura- > 
tion of their rule according to VSyn . 
P. p.64; destroyed by Sihgbapa ' 
Yadava, p. 152 ; Abhlra = OaulI rule, ' 
p. 64 ; their Inscription at Nasik, , 

p. 218. 

Aca or Acaga, a dependent prince of i 
VikramSditya II, Later CSlukya K., i 
p. 120. I 

Accusative, used for locative ; a rule ! 
of the Gatha dialect ? p. 373 f. j 

Acyuta KByaka, a Brahman Chief 
under RBmacandra of Later YBdava 
dynasty, p. 162. 

Adi Baka, == original Saka and founder 
of BUia era, the traditional first 
Indie^ to colonise Java, p. 360f. 

Adityavarman, Early CBlukya King, 
p. 74, 111, 205, 263. 

Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra Suhga, 
p- 22. 

(I) Ahavamalla, a Kalacuri prince, 
p. 132. 

(II) Ahavamalla, a title of Somesvara, 

I, Later CBlukya king. — See under 
Someavara I. 

Ahmed I of Oujarath, p. 138. 

Airammada, a Ysdava king, p. 194. 

(I) AkBlavarsa, one of the other names 
of Er?0a I, BBf. £., p. 87. See under 
Erfpa I also, 

(II) AkBlavarsa, another name of 
ErstialIRSa K., p.95, lOlnl, 324, 328, 
332. — See also under Epspa II, 


(III) AkBlavarsa, one of the other 
names of Epspa III, RSs. E-, p. 104, 
310f. — See also under Epsqa III. 

Akbar, his Palitana Inscription re- 
cording benefaction to Jains, p- 213. 

Alberuni, his date ; bis statement 
about the Gupta Era, pp. 176-179 ; 
p. 388, pp. 397ff; A. on the initial 
date of the Gupta Era, p. 39n. A.’s 
statement that the G. E. is the epoch 
of Guptas’ extermination is not true, 
pi. 176f ; A.’s method of turning a 
Saka into a Gupta date, p. 179, 
p. 387, 3901, 397 ; Alberuni’s other 
statements justified, p. 1811., 185. 

Alexander the Great, his invasion, 
p. 2, 21, 43, 408. 

Alla-ud-din Ehilji, Viceroy of Earra ; 
bis invasion of MahSrSstra, p. 165 ; 
battle between him and RBmacandra, 
Later YBdava king; ibid; negotia- 
tions between them, p, 165S, 208. 

Almanacs, p. 385. 

AlBpa race, ruling over Modern Malbar 
p. 70, 78 ; submit to VikramSditya II, 
Later CBlukya king, p. 117. 

Amapa, son and successor of MahB* 
deva, Later YBdava Prince, p. 161. 

Amara, An Early C&l. prince, p. 263. 

AmaragBhgeya, An Early YBdava 
prince ; p. 143, 194. 

Amaramallugi, an Early Ysdava prince, 
p. 143, 194. 

(I) Amogbavar^a, a RSf. E.; his other 
names, p. 93, 95, 106, 276, 295, 

319 ; bis having ’burnt’ the CSlukyas, 
j of Vehgi, p. 93; p. 101, p. 276f., p. 319 ; 
I founder of MBnyakheta, p. 93; his 
I date, p. 93f; devotee of Jinasena ; a 


fil I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, ToLlll. ] 
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Jain himself, and a great patron of 
Jama. p. 95; 105, 295, 308, 294. 307. 

(XI) Anioghavarsa II, a Ras. K. p. 9P, 
101 & n.4 , son of IndrarSja Ras. k. p. 
282'; 288, 296, 309 ; his early death, 
ibid, p. 299”, 303. 313 ; p. 294. 307. j 

(III) Amoghavar.sa III, a Ras. K , his | 
other name Baddiga ( Genealogical 
tree, p. 108, No. 16), which also see ; 
succe.ssor < f Govinda IV, p. 101 ; son 
of Jagattufiga Ras; entreated to take 
up Icingsliip, P. 103 : his reign and 
character, p- 103f, p. 95, 277, 283, 289; 
circumstances under which he as- 
cended the throne, 282', 289, 296, 310i 
his virtues, p. 283', 284', 2<9; p- 291, 
299', 300, 303, 304, 314, 315.' 

(IV) Anioghavarsa IV, R5s. K. another 
name of Eakkala or Karka II, ' 
(Genealogical tree, p. 108, No. 19) ] 
which also see. 

Anantadeva. descendant of Bfadska- 
racarya, the famous Mathematician, i 
astrologer to Singhana i'adata K., j 
builds a BhavSui temple, p. 156f. j 

Ancient rums in India, (now generally) 
found in the form of mounds or 
hillocks, p. 412. 

Andhra(s), progeny of VisvSmitra, I 
p. 11,^ Modern Tehigu people, ibid, ; 
living near the mouth of the Godavari, | 
ibid ; subdued by ijahadeva PSndava, j 
p. 16; mentioned in A.soka’s Edicts, 

p. 18. 

Andhru(R)i placing a woman on the 
throne and calling her king, p. 159, 
197.* 

Andhra King, defeated by Krspa II, 
Eas. K., p. 96, 299', 302, 295, 308 , 
defeated by Some.svara III, Later 
Cai. K , p. 123. 

Andlirabkrtya(s) of Puranas,- Sdtava- 
hana Kings of Inscriptions and 
coins, pp. 33fi , p. 203 Chronology of 
A. — p)i 360 : d.ito of their coming 
to power, p, 4l. Number ol A. kings 


according to PurSnas, p. 44; discre- 
pancy of years, numbers &c., p. 44f ; 
three branches of Andhrabhytyas, 
p. 46 ; their main branch, p. 47f, 
date of foundation, ibid ; total dura- 
tion of their rule, p. 48, latest A. 
date, p. 49. “Another” A. dynasty 
referred to in tho PurSnas, p. 50 ; 
their rule in Deccan, p. 51, interrup- 
tion to It caused by foreign rule, 
p. 51. A. period a prosperous one, 
p. 52 , literature flourishing under A. 
p. 56; A. Inscriptums are in Pali, 
P. 64. 

and Satraps, relations between 

p. 366. 

coins of Tailahgaiia different 

from Western or Kolhapur A. coins, 
p. 41 3f. 

- — See also under B51iv5hanas, and 
SStavShanas. 

Anga King, submissive to Krspa II, 
R5s. K . p. 282*, 287f, 313. 

Ahgaijadeva, a Kalacuri Priuoe, P. 93, 
278. 

Anglo-Saxon (race), p. 362. 

Ahka, Feudatory Prince of Tr'iJilokya- 
malla, Later Calukya K., p. 206f. 

Anna, a king, p. 148 & 148n2*, 

Anpiga, a PallavaK. defeated by Kpana 

hi, RSs. K., p. 288*, 290 ; as Apthiga, 
p 300', 304, 814*. 

Anthiga, see Apniga. 

Antioohus, territories ruled over by — , 
receiving Asoka’s teachings, p. 21. 

Aiitala, King ef Srivardhana defeated 
by Bhillaina I of Later YSdava 
dynasty, p. 148, 194*. 

(I) AparSditya, North KonkanSilShSra 
Prince, p. 209. 

(II) AparSiditya, another North Kon- 
kan SilahSra Prince ( different from 
(I) above ) ; probably = AparSrka. 
author of com. on Yajflavalkyu.smrti, 
p. 209f. 
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'AppEyika, A pr noe d feated in reigrn 
of Pulake^i II, Early Galukya King, 
P. 70. 

’Arab Invasion of Gajarath & Deooan, 
its date, p. 77. 

Arabic Accounts of Indian History, 

p> 2. 

Travellers, p. 107. 

Archaeological Survey ( of India ), its 
institution; work done by it for 
elucidating Ancient Indian History 
■ p. 3. 

Arikesarin of a Later CSlukya branch, 
p.’llO, ( mentioned twice ). 

(I) Arj'una, successor of Ve«ugi ; an 
early Yadava Prince ? p. 141f, 193*. 

(II) Arjuna, ruler of Malwa defeated 
bySihghaija, Later YSdava Prince, 
p. 150, 195*. 

(III) Arjuna, a Kalacuri ruler, p. 277f. 

Arthada, as legend on seal of grant ,= 
AkSlavarsa, = Krsija IV Ras., p.306n2. 
See under Krsna IV. 

Aryan Settlement of Deccan, p.4, pp.7- 
10; Migration to oxtre i e South and 
to Eastern coast, pp. 7-10; irrup- 
tions in the North and South, p. 10; 
their different results, p. 10. 

Aryans or Indo-Ar ans ; Originally 
confined to Afghanhistan and Punjab; 
their subsequent migration p.7 ; alien 
races incorporated among them, 
p. 10; learning the language of the 
alien races and incorporating their 
phonetic peouharites, ibid; their 
extending acquaintance with Indian 
countries, p. 11. Relations between 
A, of North and South India, 
p. 11. in DandakSranya, p. 11. 

Aryan Settlement in Deccan, its ap- 
proximate date, pD. 11 — 20; their 
knowledge of Southern India, p. 15; 
their oolonising efforts called forth 
w th their impact with Sakas, p. 362. 


A4a Dama, SSh. son of Rudra S5h., 
p. 220f. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 199, 
Asoka; his Rook Inscriptions where 
found p, 17; countries mentioned 
in his Edicts, p. 18, Third Buddhis- 
tic council held by him, p 19; his 
■empire, p. 21f, p. 199f;p. 416; p. 423 f.. 
his Inscriptions the earliest, p. 199; 

their date, ibid ; history of their 
study, p. 199, His Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, ibid , Dhauh Inscriptions, their 
version at Ganjam, his Girnar In- 
scriptions, p. 423; language of 
Asoka’s Edicts, p. 368, his twelfth 
Edict at Sahabazgarhi, p. 200 ; his 
Kapurdi-Giri Inscriptions, p. 423- 
P ]7n, p. 200, p. 423. 

Asokavulla, His Buddha Gayalnscrip- 
tions, p. 213. 

A4vamedha, of Pulakesi I and his other 
sacrifices, p. 82. 

Atri Dilma, son of Rudra Sah, p, 220. 
Ayama of Vatsa Gotra, minister of 
Nahapdna; p 25,38. 

B 

(I) Baddiga, a R5s. K, paternal uncle 
and successor of Govinda IV ; liis 
character and reign; p. 101. B. (of 
Kharepatan plates) — Amoghavarsa 
(III) ofKarda Plates; p, 102, 108. 
See also under Amoghavarsa III. 

(II) Baddiga of a branch Ca. dynasty, 
p. 110. 

Badugi -=V5dugi I, a Yadava K., p. 193. 
See under VSdugi I. 

Balaba or Ballaba Era, mentioned by 
Alberuiii, = Valabhl Era, p. 176; p.260. 

Baladeva, Prime minister of Vijjana, 
Kalacun K. p. 129. 

Baleocuros = Vijivayakura, p. 39n.l, 
p. £1. B. of Hippocura- V. of Kolha- 
pur, a Viceroy of Andhrabhrtya 
princes, p- 37, 183f. 

Balharas, mentioned by Arabic Travel- 
lers = Vallabhiis = RastrakBf as, p.l06 ' 
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Ballaba Era. aee Balaba Era above. 

Ballava or Balabhl = Vallabha or 
Valabbl ; not the proper name of any 
king, p. 260. 

(I) BallSla, a Hoysala prinoe, p. 120. 

(II) BallSla, a Hoysala K. defeated by 
S.iigbana YSdava, p. 150 f. p. 19S*. 

(III) BallSla, A Kolhapur SllShSra 
prince, p. 171. 

Bandhuvarman, mentioned in the Man* 
dasor Inscription, p. 401. 

Bappuka, a prinoe defeated by Krsna 
in, RSa king, p. 104. See also Vap- 
puka- 

Bsrapa, a general, p. 111. 

BSrhaspatya oyole, (a Note on) pp.l86- 
190. 

Basava, his history, p. 129; son of a 
Brahman; original place of residence; 
made minister byVijjapa Kalouri; 
spends king's mouey on propagating 
new religion; p, 129; leader of 
LihgSyata Bevolution, ib d; his flight 
fromVijjapa’s capital.p. 130; defeats 
Vijjaria; reconciliation with V.; 
assassinates Vijjapa, p. 130f. 

as Vysahha (Siva’s bull.Nandin) 

p. 131. 

and oenna Basava together pro- 
pound a new religion of Siva, p. 129. 

BS (v&)va]adevi. sister of SSvaladevi, 
the Ealacuri queen p. 343, 350, 346 ; 
original misprint for SSvaladevi on 
p. 132 1 

Bellala Kings, p. 422n. 

Benefactions in the Deccan, made by 
merchants belonging to remote 
places, p. 62. 

Bhairava, brother of SSvaladevi, the 
Kalacuri queen, p. 343, 346,* 350, 

Bha(Srka or Bhat(&rka, at first a 
general of the Later Guptas in 
Kathiawad ; afterwards makes him- 
self roaster of that province, p, 201 ; 


founds the Valabhi Dynasty, p. 201; 
224, 226*, 228, 236, 250, 257f ; assuinea 
the title of king; a SenSpati. p. 299. 

Bhs((Bdityays8S^ an executive officer 
under the Valabbls, p. 242. 

Bha((Srka, See Bha^Srka above. 

BhSyS, A BStavShana Prince mention* 
ed in Nanaghat Inscriptions, p. 23. 

Bhillama, son of Kar^a, p. 144n2. 

Bhillaraa I, an Early Yadava Prince, 
who raised the dynasty to im- 
portance, p. 136, 138 & n4, 193*, 197*. 

Bhillama II, an Early YSdava Prinoe, 
p. 139 : assists Tailapa I, Later CS. 
K., in the wars with MuRja, p. 141, 
193*; issued the Sangamner grant, 
p. 140. 

Bhillama III, an Early YSdava Prinoe 
p. 142, 193*: issued the Kalas-Budruk 
grant, p. 142. 

Bhillama lY, an Early YSdava Prinoe, 
p. 142, 193*. 

Bhillama V, an Early YSdava Prinoe, 
p. 144, usurps the YSdava throne, 
ibid. ; makes himself master of 
CSlukya dominions, p, 144. 1471; 
founder of the Later YSdava 
Dynasty, or the last of the Earlier 
YSdava Dynasty, p. 146 (Genealogy); 
obtains sovereignty of KalyEqa, 
p. 148, 194* ; conflict between him 
and Hoysala Vira BallSla, p. 149; 
126, 145, 148f, 162. 

BbTroa(deva) I, King of Qujarath, 
p. 114. 

Bbima II, of the Anahilapadapa Dy* 
nasty, p. 153n3, 154; 202 (of the 
Qujarath CSlukya Dynasty ), 

Bboja, a Kanauj Prinoe, p. 212, 

Bhoja of Malwa or DhSrS, p, llSf; 
his date, p.l)3: referred to as DhSre* 
ivara by VijSSne&vara, ibid. 

Bhoja I, a Kolhapur SilSbSra Prinoe, 
p. 171, 175, 
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Bhoja. II, a Kolhapur ^ilshara Prince, 
p. 173 Sc nS ; hie dates ; his charities 
to Hindus and Jains, p.l73; 131, 171n, 
1741, 188; S0» ( King of PanhalB ): 
defeated and thrown into prison by 
Singbapa TTSdava, p. 15fi 19S*. 
Bhojadeva, a King defeated by Maha- 
deva, YSdava K. p. 196 & n*. 

Bhojas a people, having regular king- 
dom in Mah5rH?tra at Asoka's time, 
p- 18,64; mentioned in Asoka's In- 
scriptions, p. 18; ruling over Vaidar- 
bha, ibid; p. 31f- 

Bhniokaroalla, one of the oAvar names 
of Somesvara Ilf, Later Cfilukya K. 
See under Somesvara HI. 

BhatErya, also called Bntuga or Buta- 
yya, of the GShga kingdom, p. 279 ; 
placed on the throne of RaochyE- 
mails by Kpspa III, RSa. K., p. 283*, 
290. 300,* 303, 314.* See also under 
Botuga- 

6 huvanaikamalla, another name of 
Someivara II, Later CS-K., p 116, 
207. See under Somesvara II. 

Bica or BToapa, a Viceroy of Sihghaps 
YSdava, p. 158; son of Cikka and 
brother of Malla; p. 155; defeats 
Raflas, ibid. 

Bijjala, < = Vijjapa Kalacuri ) as door- 
keeper of Cenna-Basava. p. 131- 
Bijjaps, founder of Kalacuri dynasty, 
p, 807. See also under Vijjana- 

Billapa,a King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, 194*. 

Boar standard, p. 873. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asistic 
Society, its Museum, p. 405. 

Bomma, see under Brahms, 

Boramaya, a Lingayat, of Basava's 
time, p. 130. 

Brahma or Bomma, a general of Some- 
ivara IV, Later Ca, K., p. 147 ; his 
feudatory; and helps him in regaining 


power; p. 1*6; destroys Kalaouris,^ 
ibid ; defeated by Southern YSdavas 
ibid. 

Brahroanio Sacrifloial rites, systema- 
tised under Early CBlukyas, p. 88f, 
p, 133. 

— — gcds invoked in all the Cambodia 
Inscriptions, p. 359. 

Brahmanism, flourishing with Bud- 
dhism in S5tav5hana times, and pat- 
ronised by kings and princes, p. 58. 

its revival vigourously carried on 

in 3. 'ndia. p. 83. 

its Puranic aide developed under 

Early CElukyas p. 83. 

-- — re-asserting itself in 4th century 
A. D., p. 361. See also Hinduism. 

Brahmans, flourishing in Java, p. 359f; 
formerly setting at naught the prohi- 
bition against sea-voyages, p. 368. 
Brbadrstha Maurya, murdered by 
Pusyaroitrn Suhga. p, 33. 

(I> Buddha, son of Saibkaragatja, a 
Kalacuri prince, p. 68. 

(II) Buddha. ( Gautama B. the founder 
of Buddhism) bis law not much 
known in Java, p. 359, 363. 

his remains, taken out and dis- 
tributed in As.ka’s times; date of 
his NirvEpa, p. 416. 

' Buddhism, introduced into China, p. 8. 

flourishing in SStavKhana times 

and patronised, p. 57t. 

its prevalence and condition in 

Early CSlukya times, p. 88. 

its last traces in MahEr5s(ra, 

p. 138; in India, p. 361. 

__when introduced in Java, p, 360. 
—.—flourishing in Valabhl times, p. 286. 
Buddhists, visiting China, p. *. 
Buddhists. Northern or Nepalese, 
their wrtings, pp. 368ff. 

Buddhist Chain of causes and effect, 
p. 355 n 2, 
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Buddhist Prayer whe 'Is, p. 412. 
Buddhist Stopas, p. 411. 

Buddhist Temples and monasteries in 
Java, p. 360. 

Buddhist Vihara-s P. 226. 

Buddhist remains found in Brabma- 
purlHill, pp. 41 Iff. 

Buddhistic clement, wanting in H i.du 
emigraJlts to Java, p- 359. 

Buddhistic remains of Bihar, p- 125. 

BuddhavarmarSpa, a Gujarath Calukya 
prince, p. 7? f. 

Buddhavarsa a Gujarath CSlukya 
prince, p. 205. 

Budha Gupta, his Eran pillar Imsorip- 
tion; the date in it, p. 178 f, 
Bukkaraja, the founder of Vijiyanagra 

dynasty, p. 2n, 

Butuga or Birtayya, = 8kr. Bhatarya, 
placed on the GShga throne by 
Kfsna III, RSs. K., p 296. 310. See 
also under BhatSrya. 

e 

CSkirSja,, of the Gahga family, p, HO. 

CakrapSlita, Governor of a town, p 259, I 

same as Cakrapani below. 

CakrapEni, son of Prandat - Cakrapa- 
lita, son of Parpadatta of the Juna- 
gad Inscription ; Viceroy of Gujarath 
p. 259. 

Qahkya, Calukya, = Cslukya, p, 66. 

Calukya, originally a vernacular name 
afterwards sanskritised, p fign 
323*, 326*, 331. 

Calukya and Calukya, distinction bet- 
ween— unnecessary, p. 66n. 

Calukyas, Date of their defeat by the 
Kastrakutas, p. 81. 

—not favouring Buddhism, p, 82. 

eolipsmg Rastrakntas, p. 85. 

their connection with Cedi and 

BSstraknta dynasties, p. 204. 

destroyed by Amoghavarsa BEs 
p. 319, 


CElukya.s ( in a general way ), p. 18, 10 
j 152, 272*, 323, 326*, 330. 

' Calukya dynasty founded in the begin- 
' ning of the 6th century, p. 65. 

family, its legendary origin, p. 661. 

power, established over a wide 

domain under Pulakesi II, p. 73. 

power, established over Gujarath, 

' p. 74. 

Calukyas moving to the South from 
AyodhyS, p. 66. 

' Calukyas. their gods, p. 67. 

calukya History— its darkest period, 
i p. 109. 

calukya Copper-plate Grant, Tran- 
script, and Trans, ({—with remarks 
on Genealogy and Chronology of 
E. C. Ks , p. 261-74, 

Calukya plates (generallv), p. 215,189, 
239, 241. 

i Calukya chronology, p. 271f. 

I calukya Inscriptions (generally). p.l89. 
calukya grants are in prose, p.105. 
Calukya Plates of Telaiig, p. 270. 
calukya Plates, p, 239, 241. 

Calukya Dynasty, itsVilgh la branch, 
p. 152. 

Calukya Konfcana Inscriptions, p. 207. 
Calukya family of Vehgi, p. 101, 319. 
Calukya family, Genealogy between 
Vijay.aditya E. C. K. and Tailapa I. 
L. C. K., p. 134. 

Calukya family at Sangameshvara near 
Ratnagiri, p, 127. 

Ca ukya, Genealogy of the —, kings of 
Anahilapattana, p. 153n 3. 
calukyas, Materials for their History, 

p. 66, 

Calukya army .. Karnataka army, 
p. 86nl, 

Calukyas of Konkana. p. 211. 

ofKalyaria, p 211,173, 

Calukya.s, See also “ Early " calukyas 
and “ Later ” Calukyas, 

Candaiadevi, see under OandralekhS. 
Oanda Sri S'atakarni. to be identified 
with Catusparpa Sstakariji y p. 34. 

(I) Candrdditya, eldest son of Pala- 
kesi ir. Early CS. K., p. 73{, 
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(It) CandrSditya, a Kolhapur SilShSra ■ 
prince, p. 171. | 

(I) Candragupta, M aurya, p. 21, 33. Date | 
of his founding the Maurya dynasty i 
at PStaliputra, p. 36- His date the j 
sheet anchor of Indian chronology, 
p. 43; constructs the dam of the 
Sudarsana Lake, p. 201. 

(II) Candragupta II, of the Gupta 
dynasty, overtbrower of the Satraps, 
p. 182 ; his latest date, ibid ; p. 184. 

Candralekhlt, also called Candaladevi, 
a SilahSra princess, married to 
VikramHditya II, La'erCa K.t her 
Svayaihvara, p, n8f. 

Ciindraraja, a KolhapurSiUHiSra Ruler, 
p. 171 

Candrasrl Sitakariji, p. 49 , his coins 
found in Tailuiigai.ia, ihid ; dates of 
his reign in Tailangana, p. 50. 

Ca?t»na, p. 36, pp. 39lT. p.53; halongs to 
a family of Satraps different from 
NahapSiia's , ruled at Ujjayinl, p. 40, 
not a Viceroy of Ootamiputra Sata- 
karpi, p. 39n. 1. Tiastanes, p. 183 , 
his date, p. 183, 185. The founder 
of Ksatrapas . a foreign namo, p. 200, 
223. His de.scendants adopt Hindu 
names and manners, p 200, 222. No 
connection between him and Naba- 
pSna, p. 36f. See also under Tiaslenes. , 

Caturapana or Catusparna SSlaknrni, ; 
p. 31 & n, p. 42 , successor of V ajfla- 
srl Sscakarpi, dates of his reign, ' 
p.50. To be identified with C.ini,la 
Sri Satakarpi? p. 34 ; his name does , 
not ooour in Purdpas, p. 34, 50. 
See also under VHsisthiputra C. and 
under SakarSja, 

Caup^n, Son of Bioana, Sihgbapa's 
Viceroy in the Deccan, p, 158. 

Cave Architecture, fop worship of 
Puranio deities began to be employed 
In Early CA times, p. 83. 

URvof aka, ~ C&potlcata Kings of Anahi- 
lapaUapa. p. 77 & n. 3. 


Cedi, same as Haihayas, p. 204 ; same 
as Kalacuris, p. 204, 341, See also 
Haihayas and Kalacuris. 

Cedi Dynasty, its Western branch 
ruling at Tnpur.i, p. 15), and Eastern 
branch ruling over Chattisgarh, ibid. 

Cedi Era. p. 204, 213. 

Cedi Pnnce.s, doubtful nature of the 
sequence of, p. 278. 

Cedi-Kalacuri princes, called by the 
name of Saha-srarjuna, p. 277f. See 
also under Haihayas and Kalacuris. 

Cenna-Basava, son of Rdgalambikd, 
p. 129 ■, Leader of the Lingayats and 
Lingayat Revolution ; founder of the 
Sect. p. 131. C-B as Siva, ibid. See 
also Basava. 

Cer,’, = GSnga ” p. 104. 

Cera King, an ally of VinaySditya, 
Early 03. K., p. 78. 

submissive to Pulakcsi 11, Early 

Ca. K., p. 272', 273. 

Cera King.s, Genoaology of — as given 
in Merkara Copper-plate, p. 420f. 

their dates, p. 421f: their dates 

in Tamil chronicle are in Saka era. 
p. 420. 

their traditional chronology sup- 

P' rted by Lassen, 421 u. 

Cora Kingdom, its existence at the 
coinmi nceraent of the Xian era, 
p. 42 jn. 

Coras., submi-ssive to Krsna IV, RSs. K., 
l>. 104. 

-defeated I y Jayasiihha, LaterCa. 

K„ p. 113. 

Cora Chronology, p, 421 & n, 

Ceranma, sanskritised form of Tamil 
Soraraap the Cera King; made 
tributary, by Kpspa III, Ras. K., 
p. 278. 284‘, 291 & n. 

Cbulke families ( of Marathas ), con- 
neoted with Calukyas V p. 127. 

Charitable guilds, p. 57. 

Charities, notions about them same, in 
Nahnpiiua's time as now, p. 58. 

Ch urters, their compilers dco, p. 368. 
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Chinese pilgrims to India, p. 2. 

• sources of Indian History, p. 2. 

Cbosroes II, Sing of Persia; embassies 
between him and Fulake^i II, Early 

Ca. K., p. 7 % 

Christian Era, its present day use by 
Indians, p. 223. 

Chronicles, Early, their paucity, p. 1. 

Cities (new) in India, built in. some 
oases on the ruin of old cities, p. 412. 

Citrakap^ha, the favourite horse of 
Vikramaditya I, Early C8. K., p. 75. 

Coins, old, as aource of Indian History, 
p. 3. 

Colas ( a Southern people ) mentioned 
by Fatanjali, p. 13; not known to 
Papini, p. 14, 11 ; mentioned in 
Asoka's Edicts, p. 18. p. 21f. ; be- 
come ally of Pulakesi I, Early Ca. k , 
p. 71, p.272,* 273; rebel against Early 
Cal. p. 75, defeated by Cai. p. 78, 
p. 80, p. 104; defeated by Jayasiriiha 
Later Ca, E., p. 113; defeated by 
Some^vara I, Later Ca. K., p, 113 ; by 
Vikramaditya If, p. 115 f. Colas as 
Dravi^as.p.' 117, 123. A Revolution 
in Cola country, p. 117 ; submissive 
to Er 9 ba,'LBtBr Yadava E., p. 157; 
uprooted by krspa III, Ras. E and 
tbeir provinces given to his depend- 
ents, p. 278, 284*, 291 ; defeated by 
Vijjaps Ealacuri, p. 341, 344,* 348. 

Colonisation (Indian) of Java, its 
traditional account, pp. 360 ff. 

Communication, means of — under Sata- 
vahanas, p. 62. 

--—between MahBras^ra, and South 
and North India frequent, in Satsva* 
hana times, p. 62. 

Conjunct consonants, generaily pre- 
served as in Sanskrit and not assi- 
milated in Pali, p. 369. 

Copperplate Grants ( generally ), their 
nature and contents, p. 2; as sources 
of Indian History, p. 199. 

Corruptions in language — see Phonetic 
chaoBes. 


Countries mentioned in Asoka Inscrip- 
tions; those known before Patafi- 
jali, p, 18. 

Cndasama, a family of princes, ruling 
in Oiroar, p 202. 

Current years, p. 396. See also under 
Saka Era and Dates. 

Cyclic years, p. 189, 399. 

D 

Dada, a Gujarath E. p. 247 f, 252,* 254. 

DSd3, Commander of Mallugi, an Early 
Yldava E., defeated Vijjaqa Kals- 
curi, p. 147f. 

Dadda II, a Gujarath E. p. 247 f; his 
other name, p. 247; bis name misread 
p. 248f; 252,* 254. 

Dakkbamitra, wife of Usavadata; her 
gifts, p' 24. 

Dakstijatyss, mentioned in Mahabha- 
rata, p, 409. 

Dancing, as forming part of Ksatriya 
ladies' education, p, 313. 

Dantidurga, a RBs^rakOta king; be- 
comes paramount lord of South ; p, 
86, defeats Eirtivaraman II, last of 
the Early C5. kings, p. 81; p. 276; 
date of the same, p. 339; his other 
conquests, p. 86; reason of his name 
being omitted in Baroda grant, ibid; 
p. 281*, 286f, 299*, 302, 313, 318, 
322*, 326,* 330; supreme lord of 
Maharastra, p. 291, 307. 

Dantiga, ruler of Kaiici, p. 92, 296f; 
defeated by Kpspa III, Ras. E. 296f; 
p. 104, p. 283*, p. 289, 299*, 803, 314,* 
310 ; a name borne by some Pallava 
kings, p, 310. 

(I) Dantivarman, an Early RBs. K., 
mentioned in Ellora Caves Inscrip- 
tion, p. 85. 

(II) Dantivarman, a La(a Raj. K., 
P. 520. 

Darbasena, a Traikn(aka K., 65. 

Dasaratha, grandson of A^oka 
(Maurya), p. 200. 

Daiavarman, son of Tailapa I, Later 

ca. E. p. 112, 
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Dasyus, p. 11. 

Deccan, Sources for its history, p. 1 fl. 

= Dakkhan; etymology of the word 
p. 5; becomes part of Mahomedan 
Empire, p. 167. For Deccan see 
under (1) MahSrSs^ra (II) DaksipS 
and (III) DaksipSpatha also. 

Its settlement by Aryans, see 

under Aryans. 

Derabha(a, a Valabbl K., p. 237. 
Desastha family names, p. 158. 
DevanSgari characters, their variety 
used in Gujarath in Early centuries 
of Xian era, p. 246. 

DerapSia, a Xing mentioned in GhosrS- 
wan Buddhistic Inscription, p. 426*, 
427. 

Devaiakti, a Sendraka Chief, p. 74. 
DhSiJiyama, an Early Vadava K., 
p. 193, perhaps a collateral (with 
variants as 2 names immediately 
below). 

DhS<jliyasa,p.l33(perhap8 a collateral), 
193* ( as variant for Dhaijiyania ). 
DhSdiyappa, p. 193*, ( as variant for 
DhSdiyama }. 

DhSdiyappa or DhSdiyasa, an Early 
YSdava K., p. 138 & n., 193*. 

Dhsrs, C. of — , defeated by Sihghapa 
YSdava, p. 195*. 

Dbarapatta, a Valabhi prince, p. 224. 
Dbarasena I, a Valabhi prince, p. 201, 
217, 227, 229. 

Dharaseua II, a Valabhi Xing, p. 182, 
201, 217f, 221-225, 227, 231, 255f, 240 ; 
the figured dale in bis copperplate, 
p. 217 ; his earlier date, p. 224 ; bis 
revised date, p. 260. 

Dharasena III, a Valabhi K., p. 232, 
236. 

Dharasena IV, a Valabhi K., p. 217, 
220f, 22tf, 236f, 239f. 258 ( ? ) ; bis 
revised date, p. 260. 

Dharasena, a TraikOtaka prince, p.204; 
bis Inscription; ibid. | Same us Dar- 
hasena ], 

DbSrEvarsa, another name of Dbruvu, 
RSf, E., q. V, 

Dhan^raya, another name of Jaya> 


sirhha of Gujaratfi CS. D., p. 75. 
Dharmaguta ( = Dbannagupta ), name 
of a donor occurring in the Kolha- 
pur— Brahmapuri Bemains, p. 416*. 
Dborappa, a Prince 6f the Early 
YSdava period, p. 139, 

(I) Dhruva, a RSs. K., p. 89 f; his other 
names, p. 89, 294, 307 ; takes power 
frcm the hands of his brother 
Govin''a II, p. 89 ; his exploits, p.89f; 
hiB three White Umbrellas, p. 90; 
takes away the Royal Umbrella ol a 
Northern King, p. 322,* 326,* 329. 
P. 212, 294, 308, 319. 

(II) Dhruva, a LSta RSs. E., p. 320 f. 
Dhrnbhata, = Tu'lu-va-po-tou = Dbru- 

vabhafa below, p. IBlf. 

Dhruvabhata ( of Malwa ), son-in-law 
to the son of Harsavardbana, p. £86 ; 
to be identified with Dhruvaseua(II) 
Valabhi K., p. 387. P. 181= Dhruva- 
pa(u. 

Dhruvapa(lB, a Valabhi K., p. 259. 
Dhruvapa(u = Druvabbafa, see above. 
Dhruvusena I, a Valabhi K., alsocalled 
BSiSditya ; son of Kbaragraha, p.l82; 
= Druvabba^ mentioned by Hwan- 
Theang, ibid . his grants, ibid, p. 227; 
231f, 235f, 250. 

Dhruvasena II, a Valabhi K., p. 202. 
Dbruvasena III, a Valabhi K., p, 237. 

(I) Dhruvaseta, an executive ofiicer 
of the Valabhis, p. 228,* 234, 241. 

(II) Dhruvasena, bis son king of 
KSnyakubja, p. 387. 

Dbruva8imba= Dhruvabhata mention- 
ed by Hwan Tbsang, misprint for 
Dhruvasena I, p. 386. 

Digambara Jama Work.s, p. 4. 
Digambara Jainism, fl.iirishing In 
RSs. times, p. 105, 

Dmdikara, a Cera king, p. 420. 
I'ivirapati Skandabheta, a Valabbl 
Minister, p. 240 f. 

Draviijas, subdued by Sahadeva PSq^a- 
va, p. 16 ; defeated by Bomesvara I. 
Later CS. K., p. 114 ; =Colas, submit 
to Vikramaditya 11, Later CS. K,, 


62 t R. G- Bhandarkar's Worts, VoJ. IIIJ 
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p. 117 ; as Dravilaa, defeated by 
Somesvara III, Later C5. K., p. 123. 
DrdhaprahBra or “praharin, an Early 
yadava King, Lord of Deccan, p.l37; 
145, 193*. 

Dropasniilia, a Valabhi King, p. *24, 
250n, 257, 259, 201. 

Dugdliamalla, of the Later C5. 
Dynasty, p. 110. 

E 

Early Calukyas or E- C Dynasty or 
E. C. Branch, their history, pp. 66ff, 
p. 261 f; their different branches 
p, 81 ; their eitinotion in Mah6- 
ra^tra, ibid ; dispossessed of power 
by BastrakOtas, p. 81, tolerant 
towards all religions, p 83 -, tbeir 
genealogy, p. 84, 262 ( partly 1 , 

Jainism flouriebing in their period, 
p. 105 ; their different branches, 
p. 109; their Gujarath Branch and 
its capital, p. 205; their Inscrip- 
tmna, p. 204f, their chronology, 
p. 20Siits doubtful points, p. 261; 
271f ; their monuments, p. 208 , their 
legendary origin, p. 210. 

Earlier CSlukyas and Later Calukya', 
two different familie.s, p. 112 n7 ; no 
continuity of tradition tetween 
them ; p. 109. 

Eastern CaUikyas = C of Vengi, p. 91. 

eclipsing BSstrakatas, p. 319. 

Eastern Calukyas and ( mam ) Calukya 
line, difference in their seal legends, 
p. 264 , separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches, p. 265. See 
also under"Calukya" and “Calukyas” 
Early YHdavas, = Yadava.s of Seupa- 
desa, p. 146, See under YBdavas- 
Edward 1, ( King of England ), p. 221. 
Epigraphia Indica, us establishment, 

p. 199. 

Eras. For the different eras, see under 
the respective names, Gupta E., 
Valabhi E., Kaliyuga E, Mahtt- 
bhSrata R., Yudhisthira E., Saka E.. 
Vikrama E. 

Eras, their six traditinral fcunders. 


p. 267 ; im; ossibiUty of two different 
Eras being used at the same place, 
p. 395f. 

F 

Fah-hian, Chinese Pilgrim ; his men- 
tion of Ta-Thsin = Dakpiija, p. 5 ; 
his notices of Hindu civili.sation in 
Java, p, 359f ; his account of Yava- 
dvipa - Java, p. 359 f. 

Faruki Kings, p. 138. 

Fattesingh Gaikwad, his Inscription, 


p. 215. 

Foreigners, their inroads into Maha- 


rSstra, p. 38. 

Foreign invader*, become Hinduised, 
p. 57 ; adopt Hindu or Buddhist reli- 
gion, p. 361. See under their res- 
pective names also. 

Foreign Trade in s'at.ivShana t nios, 
p, 58 ; the same carried inland, ibid. 


G 


Ga and Sa, in cave Inscript ons, very 
nearly similar, p. 258. 

Ganapati. a Southern Prince, ( nephew 
of Budra, Lord of Tailahgas) released 
from prison by Jaitpapala Yddava, 
p. 149f: of the Kakatiya dynasty, 
p. 150, 160; leaves his throne to a 
daughter, p. 60, 

Ganastbiti of the MSlavas, p. 406 ff : 
uncertainty about the event and its 
date, p. 398. 

GandarSditya, a Kolhapur SilSbara 
Prince , his grant, p. 171 n 1; 172 ; his 
date, p. 172 ; extent of his rule ; his 
religious chanties to Brahmans and 
Jains, ibid , the most famous of the 
Kolhapur Silshara Princes, p. 172; 
174, 188, 209. 

Ganga or Gahga family, ruling over 
Cora country, p. 70 ; its Prince 
detained by Dhruva RBs. K„ p. 90 ; 
G. King captured by Govinda III, 
Bas. K., p. 91; submissive to Kr??® 
II, KSs. K., p. 96; 282,* 288, 295, 299,* 
302, 308, 313 ; defeated by Kfsna III, 
Rhs. K.. p. 104; 2K3,* 290, oOO, 304 nl, 
314,* Bee also Coru. 
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Gaiigadera, a Kolhapur Silahsra 
Prince, p. 171. 

OahgSdhara, ion of DSdS, helped 
Mailugi, YSdara K.. p. 147&0 2. 

GSthS dialect, language of Korth 
Buddhist writings, pp. 36611 ; has 
no fixed characteristics, p. 369 ; 
the QSthS Dialect, not a separate 
dialect; mixture of Sanskrit and 
Pali ; existence in it of iingramma- 
tioiil forms, p. 367, 369. GSthS dia- 
lect ftiund by Hoernle in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 367 f; peculiar GStbS 
expressions, p. 374. 

GSthS rule, p. 374f. 

Qstha writers, p. 369 f. 

Gaudas, K. of— “taught humility'’ by 
Krspa II, RSe. K., p. 96; 282,* 287, 
29.6, 299, 302, 308, 313*. 

Gaudass Bengal ; K. invaded by Vikra- 
mSditya II, Later Ca. R., p. 115. 

Oauli ( 5= cowherd ), see under Jbhlra. 

Gaupta, Oaupte due., see under Gupta. 

Gautamiputra or "^puta &o., see under 
Gotanlputra. below. 

George III, ( King of England ), p. 219. 

George IV, p. 219. 

Goa ( as Gove 1 K., defeated by Vikra- 
mSditya 11, Later CS K., p. 120, 

Oodhra, chiefs of, combine against 
LavapaprasSda, p. 153. 

Gogi or GogirSja, a feudatory prince 
of Later CS. dy., p. 141 & n2. 

Goihka, or Gorhkala or Gokalla, a 
Kolhapur SilShSra Prince, p. 171. 

Gopta, a village in Kathiawad; ita 
likely Prakrit and Vernacular cor- 
ruptions, p. 393. 

Ootam!, a SStarShana Princess, 
mother of Ootamiputra SStakarni, 
p. 25, 27. 

Gotamiputra SStakarpi, a SStavShana 
K.; bis history and greatness as 
described by his mother in the Nasik 
Insoript one, p. 25f ; destroyed Sakus 
dke., and uprooted the race of Kha- 
gSrSta, p. 26 ; lord of Dhanaka^ka, 
p. 86f ; bis order to his lieutenant, 
p. 26f : his queen’s orders, p. 27; 216;* 


his Date, p. 2Tf; his reign contem- 
poraneous with that of Vasisthiputra 
Pulumayi, ibid; belongs to Satavfi- 
hana dynasty, p. 29 ; bis Insoription 
uarrat'ng his having destroyed the 
foreign princes and re-established 
his dynasty, p. 33, 203 ; his order in 
the line aoo. to PurSijae, p. 34 ; bis 
date, p. 36f; 47f; 42 ; he and PuJumSyi 
defeated the foreign king and esta- 
blished the’r authority, p. 40, 47 ; 
meaning of the Inscriptions re.Gota- 
miputra, ibid ; relation of his chrono- 
logy with other princes, pp. 37-42 ; 
afterwards attacks Castana or is 
attacked by C., p. 4H ; different 
sources of history about G., p. 47 f ; 
bis charities to Buddhists and 
Brahmans alike, p. 58; period 
between him and ValabhT dynasty, 
p. 259 ; characters in his Inscrip- 
tions, p. 259 ; its language, p. 367f. 
P. 413. p, 32, 88f, 51. 203. See also 
SStakarpi. 

Ootamiputra Sri-Yajiia, or Yajfia-or 
Yajna-Sri, SStakarni, a Sstavshana 
K. (different from Ootamiputra SSta- 
karpi, immediately above) ; Prakrit 
form of his name in Kanberi and 
Nasik Inscriptions, p. 29 ; the“Gota- 
miputasa VilivSyakurasa” occurring 
on Kolhapur ooins, p. 29f, 412; on 
the Supara StUpa, p. 31 ; his chrono- 
logical position, p. 32; his successor, 
p. 49; 203, 412ff; called Lord of 
DaksipBpatha p. 36, 41. See also 
Yajfia-Sri SStakarni & Siri Yanna 
Satakani. 

Govmda(raia) I, one of the earliest 
kings of the B5s. dynasty, p. 85; =Go- 
vinda mentioned in Aihole Inscrip- 
tion, ibid ; attacks CSlukyas and be- 
comes their ally, p. 85; 70 & n2, 89, 
281,* 287, 299,* 302, 313, 294,* 307. 
Oovindefraja) IL a Rfis. K., p.89; given 
to sexual pleasures ; superseded by 
his brother Dliruva, p. 89 & nl; 294f: 
his other name, p. 89, 106 ; endea- 
vours to regain throne but fails, 
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p. 89 ; bis name omitted in certain 
grants, p. 294f, 3l8f. 

Oovinda(rSja) III, a BSs. E., one of 
the greatest of the RSs. kings, p. 90 ; 
RSB{rakII(as become invincible under 
him, ibid ; his wars, p. 91, 212 ; 
a confederacy of kings agaitst him, 
p. 91; his charities, extent of his 
dominions, p. 92 ; gives the LSta 
province to his brother Indra, ibid ; 
his hVe other names, p. 92, 106, 277 ; 
his grants, p. 92; 110, 188 ; resem- 
blance in the characttrs of one of 
his grants and the Javanese Inscrip- 
tion, p. 355. 

Oovinda(rSja) IV, a RSs. E., his exact 
position in succession to the throne, 
p. 98 f; bis conduct towards his 
brother Amoghavarsa II, p. 99 ; its 
defence, ibid ; addicted to pleasures, 
and succumbs to diseases, p. 100; 
282 f,* 288, 296, 299, ‘ 302, 309, 3U ; 
his date, p. lOOf; his three other 
names, p. 100; his successor, and 
predece.sor, p. 101 f; his Sangli 
grant, p. 98f. 186, 203. 

OovindarSja, an early YSdava E., p. 
143, 194.*. 

(I) Oovinda, son of Karka, a LSU- 
RSs^rakata E., p. 320. 

(II) Oovinda, an early Cera Prince, p. 
422n: a grant made by him in the 
fourth year of the Sakas, ibid; doubt- 
ful nature of the same, ibid. 

Grammatical verse treatises, later 
than G. Sntra works, p. 12n2. 

Greek Princes, mentioned in Anoka’s 
Inscriptions, p. 21. 

Greek Sources of Indian History, p. 2. 
Greeks and India, intercourse between 
them, p. 2. 

Qujarath CSlukya dynasty or G. Caiu- 
kyas; the dy. founded in the reign of 
Vikramaditya I, EarlyCS. E., p. 75; 
the date thereof, p.76; the Era used in 
their earlier Inscriptions, p. 76; their 
capital, p. 77. 

Gujarath R8strakll(a dynasty, or G. 
Bastrakn^g; the dy, founded in the 


reign of Oovinda III, Ras. E., p. 92; 
295 ; subjugated by the main dynasty, 
p. 98. 308; their grants, p. ^20. 
Gujarath E. afraid of Epspa, YBdavaE. 
p. 157; a G. copperplate grant, trans- 
lated and transcribed, p. 246-256. 
Oujaratbi Brahmapas, p. 158. 

— For Gujarath, see also under Qnrja- 
ra and Lata. 

Guptas, or Gupta Dynasty; the year of 
their coming into power, p. 38n; 
of their extermination p. 177f; suc- 
eessors of Satraps or Esatrapas, p. 
182; broken by the incursions of 
Hnnas, p. 201; predecessors of Vata- 
bhis ID Burastra and introduced 
Gupta Era in that province, p. 26U. 
P. 200 f. p. 399. 

Gupta date, p. 395. 

Gupta Era, a note on it, p. 176-185; p. 
384, 399; its initial date, p. 384ff; 
p.176; p. 399; as given by Alberum 
p. 384, its importance for determin- 
ing ebronology of early centuries, 
p. 176; different dates of the G. E., 
p. 18U; 184f; p. 3»7f. 

Gupta Era ( in a general way ), p. 39n, 
76, 205. 

Gupta Era = ValabhI Era, p. 391. 

Gupta Era, its epoch, p. 384-399 ; 406, 

388. 

Gupta dates, p. 390, 397 ; in Eran In- 
scription, p. 387f. 

Gupta and Baku dates or years, p. 176; 
179f; difference between them, p.387f; 
confirming Alberuni's statement, p. 
384. 

Gupta and Valabhi Eras, their initial 
dates, the same, p. 176ff; p.260, p. 202, 

389, p. 391. 

Gaupta, Gaupte, and Gopte occurring 
in Valabhi Inscription, p.404 f; p.393. 
Oaupta,- Gupta Era, 243*, 245, p. 
392 ff. 

Quptakala,= Gupta Era, p. 176, 
Gari(i)ara K. conquered by Pulakeil 
II, Early Ca. K., p. 71 ; defeated by 
KrsDa I, Has. E., p. 323*, 327, 331; 
defeated by Eysoa JI, R8«, E. p. 96; 
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“ terrified " by Krsija IX, 282,* 287; 
29S, 299,* 302, 308, 313; aubmisaive 
to VikramSditya II, Later CS. E., 
p. 120; to Bbillama I, YSdava E., 

• p. 148, 196,* 197 ;* defeated by 8ihg- 
bapa YSdaira K., p. 151: =Lavana- 
praaSda, retreating before Sihgbaqa, 
p. 153; reduced by Govinda III, 
p. 283,* 290, 300,* 304, 314, and gives 
up hope of Ealafijara and Citraka(a, 
ibid. 

GQrjaraEings or Dynasty (in a general 
■way), 247 f. 252,* 254, 264. 

GOrjaras, settled m Punjab, their 
movements, 409f. 

Otlrjuras of Kanauj, date of their esta- 
blishing a kingdom p. 212; their 
fights with Rssfrakutas, ibid. 

Gnrjara copperplates, p. 215 18, 225, 
239. 

Guttas, sprung from ancient Guptas, 
holding a principality in the South, 
p. 155. 

Oilbasena a Kolhapur fiilahara Prince 

lU, 

Onvala, a Valabhl Priooe, p. 224, 226,* 
229, 236, 257f, 259 n2, 260. 

H 

Haihayas, a people; date of their rise, 
p. 65; lubmissive to VinuySuitya, 
Early CS. K.; their matrimonial con- 
nection with Vikramaditya OS- K. 
p. 80; also called Ka(ku)lacuris, p. 
128; defeated by Early CSlukyas, 
p. 204; same as Oedi or Kulacun, 
ibid; H. of KalySpa connected with 
Cedi branch, p. 1 8. See also Kala- 
ouris and Cedi. 

Hakusri, a SdtavShana Prince, men- 
tioned in NSnaghuta Inscriptions, 
p. 23. 

Hala, of the SstavHhana or Andhra- 
bhptya dy., =8alivS[hana (q.v.), p. 46, 
p. 55. 

Halleyaga, a LihgSyata of Basava's 
time, p 130. 

HammS, an Early Yadavn Queen, p,142. 
Hammira, defeated by a boy-general 
of Sihghapa YSdava, p. 151. 
HarapSla, son-in-law of RSmaoandra 


YSdava; rev.dts and drives away 
Mabomedans, p. 16T ; is defeated and 
flayed alive, p. 167. 

Harihara, son of BukkarSja of Vijaya- 
nagara dy., p. 59, 211. 

Hsriti, the legendary ancestor of the 
CSlukyas, p. 109. 

Hari Varmma, a Cera King, p. 420. 
Harsa or Harsavardhana, of Kanauj, 
paramount lord of N. India; wanted 
to conquer S. India, p. 71f; opposed 
and def ated by PulSkesi 11, Early 
CS. k.. p. 3, 71, 262; as (Sri) Harsa, p. 
86, p. 263, 2651, 269, 272*, 273 ; Har?a- 
vttrdhana = 8ilHditya, p. 72. See also 
SiiSditya. 

Hastin (RSjS), his Inscriptions, p. l-78f. 
HemSdapant, hio Architecture, p. 164. 
Henry III, ( King of England ), p. 221. 
Heretics in Java, ( mentioned by Fah- 
Hian ), p. 359f. 

H'ndu Law, its codification in Later 
CS. and Kalscuri periods, p. 133. 
Hindu Monarchy of Deccan, destroyed 
by Mabomedans, p. 167. 

Hindu Sovereigns of Java, p. 357. 
Hindus, their usual way of expressing 
dates is in terras of expired years, 
p. 388f. 

their former colonizing energy, 

and their communication with 
Cambodia and Eastern Archsepelago, 
p. 362 ; Hindus from N. India and 
S. India migrating to Java, p. 359. 
Hinduism in Java, p. 361f ; wanting in 
tenacity, p. 361. 

flourishiiig with Buddhism in 

Valabbl times, p. 226, 

to be invigorated, p. 362. 

For Hinduism see also Brahma- 
nism and under Buddhism. 
Hindustani Brahmapas, p. 158. 
Hoya8ala = Southern YSdava Dynasty, 
p. 120, 126; = Foysala, p. 120n3. 
Hoyasaja K., defeated by Bhillama V, 
YSdava king, p. 194*. 

Hoyasala YSdava of Halebid, growing 
powerful, p. 147. 

Karpata king, p. 159. 
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Hoyosalas, humbled by Sihghana YS- 
dava, p. 155. 

the r Incursions break Gupta 
power, p. 201. 

Hoaka, king, and successor of Kaniska, 
p. 3&n, 

H-wan-Thsang, ( also spelt as Hiuen- 

Tsiang,HtouB-Thsang|, Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, p. 3 ; his Itinerary, p. 4; 
the work called Siyuki V p. 181 : its 
trana. byJolien. p.387; his mention 
ofMoholooba = Mah3r5atra, p. 20; 
H.-T. and Pulakesi 11, p. 204; 263, 
266t 271, 71ff; his visit to Mah5- 
rHetra, p. 72f : H.-S.-his mention of 
Dhruvabhala, p.lSOf ; H.-T. on Vanini 
being abridged and on KStantra, p. 
55; H.-T. ’s mention of a kingdom of 

Broach, p. 251; his mention of 
Valabhi as a flourishing town, 

p. 259 ; p. 181. 

I 

Imtnadl Vijjana, son of Vijjapa Kala- 

curi, p. 131. 

India ( m general way ), legends take 
place of History in I.,p. 1 ; no written 
history, p. 1 ; no record of Pre-Maho- 
medan India, p. 1. 199 , its provinces 
held in early times by foreigners, 
p. 361 ; Elucidation of its History by 
study of Inscriptions done by 
BBRA8, pp. 199-213; account of its 
inland towns given by Ptolemy, p 37; 
its inland towns flourishing in 
SStavShana times, p. 60f, 

Indians, going to Java and .settling 
there, p. 359; its earliest notice, ibid. 
Indian Antiquary, its establishment, 
work done by it, p. 3, 199. 

Indian Colonisation of Java, p. 36011. 
Indian and Javanese Polity, similarly 
between them, p. 358. 

Indian Kings, utmost average length 
of their reigns, p. 422n, 

Indian Literature, as source for history 
of Indian thought and life, p. 4. 

India aud Eastern Archipelago, very 
early connection between them, p. 
360. 


India and Greeks, Intercourse between 
them, p. 2. 

lado-Sryans, see under Aryans. 
Indo-Scythian kings, p. 38ii. 
IndrafrSja) I, an earlier ES?. K., men- 
tioned in Ellora Cave Inscription. 


p. 85. 

Indra(rBja) 11, an earlier R3s. K , son 
of Karka I, marries a CSliikya 


Princess, p. 85. 

ndrafrSja) iH. a RSs. K.. succeeds his 
grandfather, p. 67, 295. 309 ‘h* 

reason of this. p. 97; his other names 
p. 97. 323*. 324*. 332, 328* ; his Patta- 
bandhotsava, p. 98; date of hia 
acoessioii, P.SSi his grant, p. 318. 
P 282*, 288*. 294, 299*. 302, 307 . 313. 
321*. 325*. 329, 3S3f; his short reign. 

p 101. . , 

tndra. a RSs. prince, brother ot 
Govinda lU, B53. K The province 
of Lata given to Indra; the 


Inscriptions, ( in a general way only ). 
a,s source of Indian history, p. 2 , 
1^9 ; in Cave Temples of Western 
India, p. 4 ; dates in them represent 
in majority expired years, p. 389; 
the pioneer in deciphering them, 
p 3 ; collection of CSlukya Inscrip- 
tions made by Sir Walter Elliot, 
p. 261f; the language nf ancient 
Inscriptions, p 367, 370 ; Pall Ins- 
criptions, p. 367 , Bud iblst Inscrip- 
tion, p. »67, 

Interest, it.s low rate in SdtavShana 
times, p. 61 , its low rate testifies to 
security and efficiency of Govern- 
ment, ibid. 


Jagaddeva, a LihgEyata of Basava’s 
tima, p. 130. 

Jagadekamalla I, another name of 
Jayasiihha, Later C3. K., p, 112; 
compare also p, 124n4. See under Ja- 
yasiriiha. Later Ca. K. 

Jagadekamalla II, a Later CS. K-, 
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gucoessor of Some^vara IIL p. 124f, 
h)i dateg, p. 125, 128, 207, 124n4, 

Jagadekamalla, as a title, p. 109. 

Jagattungal, a RSs. K., son of Dbruva; 
to be identified with Gorinda HI. 
p. 92; 308; p. 319, 322», 326*. 331; 294f, 
307f; 282*. 287, 299*. 302, 313*. Ano- 
ther name of Govinda III, p. 93; 
See under Govinda III. 

Jagattuhga II, son of Krspall or AkS- 
lavarsa II, p. 95; 97, 309; died with- 
out ascending the throne; the reason 
thereof, p.97; lOl&n; p.278. 282*,288. 
294, 299*, 302, 307, .313*, 319, 323*. 
327*, 331. p. 295. 

Jagattuhga ( III ), younger brother of 
Kpspa III, RSs. K., the latter grant- 
ing a village in the name of J. p.l04, 
298, 311, 300*, 305, 315*, 317; J.’s 
virtues described by bis older brother, 
ibid. 

Jabla, son of OSdS, p. 1471, 150. 

Jainism, coming into prominence in 
MaharSflra inCslukya times, p. 81; 
confined to Southern Maratha Coun- 
try, p. 82, coming into prominence, 
p. 105; us decline; p. 133; supporiers, 
p. 133. 

Jains, the nature of their historical 
literature, p. 1, their conflict with 
LingSyatas, p, 129; p. 419; their 
temples, made Brahmanic temples, 
p. 133, p. 418. 

(I) JaitrapSla or Jaitraaiihha or Jai- 
tugi, (son of Bhillama V ). a Later 
YSdava K., his dale, p. 149 & n3. 
defeated by Vira BallSla p 149; his 
war w th King of Tnkalihgas, p.l49f; 
p. 195*, 197*. 160 

(II) JaitrapSla or Jaitugi, ( sou of 
of Sihghapa) a Later YSduva prince, 
did not rule, & is not mentioned by 
HemSdn, p, 157. 

Jajjalla or Jajalladeva, a King defeat- 
ed by Sihghaija Yddava, p. 150; -a 
King of the Eastern branch of the 
Crdi dynasty, p. 151, 195*. 

JSknbbS, Wife of Taiinpa 1. K of the 
Later CS. dynasty, p. 112. 


JanSrdana, son of GaitgEdhara, Com- 
mander of Sihghapa YBdava’s troop 
of elephants, p, 150. 

Jahgamss, their persecution, p. 131. 

Jatiga I, founder of Kolhapur SilEhSra 
dynasty, p. 171, 174. 

Jatiga II, Kolhapur SilShSra ruler; 
p. 171; bis title, ibid. 

Javanese Inscription in Sanskrit, its 
transcript & translation &c , pp.3S3- 
362; its characters like those of 
North Indian Inscriptions, p. 355, 
or Magadha variety, p. 359. 

Javanese, official names ( old ), p,358. 

Javanese, and Indian Polity, simila- 
riiy between them, p. 358. 

Jayabbata, a GDrjjara king, p, 248, 
252*, 254. 

Jayadfiman, a Ksatrapa K,. son of 
Oastana, p. 39; 41, 53, 200; dethroned 
by Ootarafputra, p. 42. 

Jayakarija, son of Tribhuvanamalla 
Later C5; K., p. 206. 

Jayakesi I, a Kadamba ( or Konkan ) 
prince, p. 116f,. 210. 

Jayakesi II, a Kadamba (or Konkan) 
prince, p. 11 6R, 210. 

(I) Jayasiriiba.an Early CS, K.;founder 
of the Early CS. dynasty, p. 65: 67; 
defeats Indra RSs. p. 65, 67; p. 262. 

(II) Jayasiraha or Jayasihgha.an Early 
Ca. princi; brother of Pulakesi II, 
Early, C5. K , ruler of Nasik, p. 73; 
p. 263f, 272* , 273. 

(III) Jayasiraha ( varman) or ( rEja ) 
Dbarairaya, founder of Qujarath 
Calukya dynasty, p. 75; brother of 
Vikramsditya I. Early CS. K., dif- 
ferent from Jagasimba (I), above, p. 
77. 

(lY) Jayasiihha, a Later Cslukya king, 
bis other name Jagadekamalla 1, 
brother of VikramSditya II, p. 112; 
his date, reign, and exploits, p. 132 ; 
his latest date. p. 113; p. 12in4, 
207 ; defeated king of Malwa t p. 114; 
135,142. ( tienealogy, No. 4 ). 

(V) Jayasiriiha, a later CSIukya princci 
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brother of VikramSditya II, Later 
C5. K, ; the province of Banavasi 
granted to him, p. 118 ; meditates 
treason againt V. ; war between 
them ; defeated but pardoned, p- 119f. | 

(VI) Jayasiifiha(varmaD) of the Ouja- j 
rath Ca. d., p. 15, 205. 

Jayasraya MangalarasarBia, of Ouja- 
rath Ca. dy.. p. 76. 

Jhallapulla = Sanapulia, (q- v.). 

Jhanjha, a Thana Silahara prince, 
p. 139f. 

Jogama.a prince of the Kalyaqa-Kala- 
curi line p. 128; 311, 344, 347. 

Jupiter, his twelve-year cycle, p. 386, 
his helical rising, p. 399. 

K 

Kadambas, or Kadamba dynasty of 
Banavasi, a line of princes, p.210f; 
their capital, P. 211 : their legendary 
origin, p. 210 ; predecessors and 
contemporaries of Early CS., p. 211; 
420; their title p. 210' 

defeated by Kirtivarman I, 

Early C5. K„ p. 68. 

defeated by Fulakesi II, Early 

C5.K., p. 70. 

adherents and patrons of Jai- 

nisim, p. 211' 

Kadambas ( Later, of Goa ). p- 211 ; 
adherents of Brahmanism, p. 211 ; 
defeated by the general of Singhapa 
Yadava, p. 155 ; K. of Goa, an off- 
shoot of BanavSsi K., p. 211 ; their 
grant, p. 117 ; Later K., their title, 
p. 169. 

Kakkala or Karka II, last RSs. K., his 
other name, defeated by Tailapa I of 
the Later CB, dy., p. 104 , 109, 188, 
206 ; his dates, p. 104f. 

KakkQla, a king defeated by Sihghana 
YBdava, p. 150, 195* ; Kokkaln 
belonging to Western Cedi dy., 
p. 161. 

Kakusthavartnan, a Kadamba prince 
p. 210. 

Kalacurls or K. dynasty, same as Cedi 
or Httihayas, p. 65, 204; niling over 


Cedi province, p. 65, 68; date of their 
rise, extent of their dominions, p.6S; 
earliest mention of the dy., p. 128; 
their history, pp. 128-132; date of 
their extinction, p 129, 132; K. break 
ca. power 147; K. family “ mine of 
Ksatriya Jewels," p. 341; a leading 
family, ibid , defeated by Mangalisa, 
Early CB.JK., p 68, KalacurikulH,344*. 

I 347; their relation with RBstrakQfas, 
p. 277f; other Kalacuri princes, ibid; 
K. probable successors of Later CB- 
lukyas, p. 126, 207; K., princes depen - 
dent on KalySga CSlukyas, p. 341. 
K. ofKalyana. an off-shoot of the 
mam Cedi dy., p. 128, never comple- 
tely supreme; their early extinction, 
p. 342 , a Kalacuri grant deciphered 
and translated, pp. 340-352. 

Kalambhras, a Southern people ? p, 78, 
80. 

Kalihga, K. of, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, Early CS. K., p. 71; defeated by 
Dantidurga BSs., K. p. 86; submis- 
sive to Kpspa II, R5s K., p. 96; 282*, 
288, 295, 299*, 302, 308, 313*, 

Kalivallabha, another name of Dhruva 
R5s. K., p. 282*. 287, 299*, 301, 313*. 
See also under Dhruva BHs, K. 

Kalivikrama, another name of Vikfa- 
mSditya II, Early OS. K. (q. v.) p. 
118. 

Kaliya Ballaja, a Yadava K„ p, 143, 
194*. 

KaliyBija Papariikaraijii. a Javanese 
K,, p. 353*, 355ii3. See Kandiawan 
below. 

Kaiiyuga Era, not different from the 
Mahabharata Era, p. 267f. 

KSmarlipa ( = Assam). its king invaded 
by Vikranaditya II, Later CB. K., 
p. 115, 

KSiiivadeva, Chief of Konkan, belong- 
ing to a branch of the Later CB. dy., 
p. 126 , his title, p. 126, 169, Same as 
Kaiiivadeva, p. 207V 

Kambojas, a non-Aryan tribe living in 
N. W. of India, mentioned by PBijinit 
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pi iS .’Rwniioaed in Aioka’ii Edicts, 

p. 17 b. 

E«iU]t«K LsitgtHige. p. N). 

XandakadBrl, afiSs, qttMB, p. 101dkn4, 
p.#77t 

KandUawan, a kingnentloiMd in Java* 
’'nem chronkslea, sama as KslSySaa 
J iVkpaibkarapa m«nti«aad in a Java- 
' aafee Sainkrit Inscription, p. 358. 

8«e also KalijrllQB Pa^aihkaraqa 
' above, 

KanhBka, Kanbara. KsndbSra, or Kan- 
Dara(deva), Prakrit forms of the 
name of Krfna(deva), Late Vsdava 
K.,p. JOB, *7«<q. v ). 

Sanieka, p. 38n. K. not tbe founder of 
Saha era; reasons for this view, ibid; 
difference between the iettert of his 
tnaoriptions and those of Ksatrapa 
kin^, ibid; Gujaratb and Meh3- 
rSf^ra not ruled over by Eaniska, 
ibid. 

( 1 ) Kannaradeva, see KanhBra &o. 
above. 

(IT) Kannaradeva, same as Kfsria III, 
RSf. K., p. 279, 297. 310- 
Kahihacitra, name of the favourite 
' horse of Pulakesi ]1. Ear’-y CE. K., 
p. 272*. 273. 

KSpva Dynasty or KJqvas or Kapva- 
yanaS, its duration ^cording to 
Puritijas, p 33f; railed Sungabhrtyas; 
reiatioB between KSpvas & tbe 
Suhgas; a Brahman dynasty; p. 44; 
iminediate predecessors of indhra- 
bbrtyas, p. 46. 

KSnyafcubja. (=*Kanau})K. of, defeated 
by SoiBtiSvaTB I, Later C5. K p.114. 
Eapardin, a BilSfaSra prince, ruler of 
Ktmkan, p. B3, 209. 

KarddaftiaiK, family otMahakgatrapas, 
p. 31. 

KarhfffsdtawKarhada Brahmans, p.l73; 
their caste recognised in Biiahars 
thsaa, ibM. 

(If Sarka I. an earlier BSa. K., patron 
of Vedio Kelision, p. 88. 

(lU Itarka I, aon *f Indrs, of the Guje- 


Xarka 11, or Eakkala, a Kdf. S- P.104; 
his another name Amoghavar^a IV, 
p. 108, [ Genealogy, No. 19 Is defeat- 
ed by Tailapa 1, Latet Ol- K, p,104; 
his dates, ibid. 

(I) Karp^ King of Cedi, deposed by 
Somejvara I, Later Ca. K., p. 114, 
128n4. 

(II) Kama, a TEdava prince, p. 144n2. 

KarpSta(ka) army,= Cslnkya army, p. 

86nl. 

KarpS^ K.^Hoysala Vadava K. of 
Halebid, p. 159; defeated by IdahB- 
deva YBdava, p. 159,* 196*. 197.* 

KarpDratilaka, an elSphant of Siitg- 
hapa YBdava, p. 143, 194*. 

Kflrtavirya, a feudatory of VikraraB- 
ditya II, Later CS. K., p. ?06f. 

Kasi, K. of, defeated by Sihghapa YE- 
dava, p. 151. 

KBsmTrians settling in Deccan, p. 121, 
156. 

Kaunkapa, See under Konkan. 

Keralas K. of, conquered by Sabadeva 
P8p<Java. p. 16; in BSmByapa p. 17; 
defeated by Pulakesi II, P. 71, by 
VikramBditya I p- 75, by VinayB- 
ditya p. 78, by VikramBditya II 
p. 80, all of the Early CB. dy.; = 
people of Malbar, conquered by Vi- 
kramBditya II, of the Later CS- dy., 
p. 116, 117. 

Ke^ava MahEjana, a Minister of KAra- 
vadeva, Konkan chief, p. 186, 907, 

Keiiava, aBrabuanohiefwhc perform- 
ed tbe AptorySma saoriOoe p. 161, 

( same as Kesava MabSjana ? ) 

KbagErSta or EbakhSrfitaor Khahara- 
ta.race of, uprooted by. Qotamlputra 
SEtakarpi, p. 26, 33, 203;- dynasty of 
E^atrapas, p. 36f; p. 40. = KpabarSta, 
another name of NahapEna, p, 26, 
203. See also under KpaharEta and 
N^dmpBna. 

KbarBgrnbal, a Va^bbl prince, p. 

227*. 230, 236. 

Kharagraha II, a V a labhl prince, p.237. 

Kholeivara. a Brshmapa general of 


rath 'Etp. dy., p. *06, 820- 

63 I R. O. Bhandarkhr's WorkBiVol-Iu. i 
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Sihgha^a Yadava. p- I51f; Ks. explo- 
its, p. 151, 154f. 

Khotika or Khotiga ( deva ), a BS?. E., 
p. 10:&nfl4&5; son of Kandakadevi 
and Amoghavarsa III; his relation 
to preceding and succeeding kings, 
p. 101-104, 102n2, his date, p. 104 
& b 3, step-hrotber and successor of 
Krsija III, P‘ 298. 311* 

Kirti BarSyapa, an ither name of Rat- 

takandarpadeva = Indra III = Nitya- 

varsaRas, K 323*, 328*, 332- 

Kirtiraja, a Kolhapur Siiahara prince, 
p. Ill, 

Kirtivarman I# an Early Ca- K.; his 
explots, p. 63 , 262, 212*; 269f; 

bis dates, p. 271, 273 

Klrtivarman II, an Early CS. E, bis 
reign, p. 80f, his date, ibid, his South- 
ern exploits; defeated and dispos- 
sessed o' hia Kingdom by RastrakOlas. 
p. 81; 109, 205. 

Kok' ala, a Cedi ( Haibaya ) king, 
p. 95; as “ Kalacuri ” prince, p. 277f: 

called also Ranavigrabad: Sariikara- 

gapa, p. 97, 99. bee also KakkOla. 

Kohgani I, a Cera king, p. 420. 

KonpApi II, a Cera king, p 420, his 
date, p. 421. 

Eonkan, K. of—, taking arms against 
VikramSditya II, Later Ca. K., p. 120; 
afraid of Kr.sna Yadavu, p- 157; 
defeated by Mah-ideva Yadava, p. 
159, 196*, 197*. 

Kosala K. of—, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, Early CB. E , p. 71 ; defeated by 
Dantidurga Ras K, p. 86; his Um- 
brella captured by Dhruva Rfis E, , 
p, 90, 319, 322*, 326', 330, 

KrsnairSja) I, a Bas K.; de-stroyed 
Early Cslukyas, p. 81, 87, 339 ; way 
of his accession to the throi e, p. 86f , ; 
his other names, p. 87, His con- 
structing the Elapura or Eilora 
Kailasa temple, p. 87f; p. 281*, 287, I 
294, 299, 302, 307f, 31.3*. ,335*, 339 ; 1 
hiB date, p- 89, 339, P 170 , 217. 294, I 
307, 318, 322*, 326*, 330, 3i5f, 338ff. , 


See also Ak5lavar»a 1 and Subha- 
tuhga, 

KrsnafrBja) U. a RSs.K, his other 
name: married a Cedi-Haihaya 
princess, p. 95 ; a powerful prince, 
p. 96 ; mentioned in a Ja1n wofk 
p. 96 f; 295, ,308; his date, p. 96f, 188, 
319 ; resumes the LSfa province, 
p. 321 ; popular account of his fights 
with Goriara K:.,p.319ia grantofhis, 

p 320, P. 206, 212, 282*, 287f, 294, 
299*, 302, 307, 313*, 322, 3S7, 331. See 
also Akfilavarsa U. 

Krsoa(raja) III, a RSs E-, p. 101 &n4 ; 
his relation to Ehofika, p. 102; his 
reign, p. 103f; his exploits, p. IM, 
278f: pi nts an Aryan Colony in 
in Gahga domin ons, p. 104, 279 ; his 
colonising the South, p. 284f , 291 ; 
bis other names, p- 104, 106, 3l0f ; 
his dates, p. 104, 205 ; confusion 
about bis exact position, p. 297 ; his 
assisting his father, p. 103f; 29E 310 ; 
his epithets and Birudas, p. 284*, 
29-,. 300*, 304. 315*. P. 283*, 289, 298f, 
299, 300, 303f, 307, 114*. 316*; his 
Karhad grant transcribed and 
translated, pp. 275-292 ; bis Deoli 
or Wardha grant, pp. 293-305; the 
latter, revised, pp. 306-317 ; called 
also Baramamabesvara and Barva- 
pnya, p. 300*; 304, 315*, Bee eiso 
AkBlavarsa III, Vallabha and Brl- 
vallabha. 

Ersna IV ( Bas. E. ), no such pnnoe, 
p. 297n2, 311 

(I) Efsna, SOB of DantivarmaD, a 
Lafa-RSs. E.; his other name, p. 320. 

(II) Er-spa, king cf thaBatavghanaTuoe, 
p. 23, 32 ; mentioned in Nanagbat 
Inscriptions, p. 23; second K. of the 
Satavabana or Andhrabhrtya dy. 
aco to all Purapaa, p, 34 ; his idgte, 
p. 48; 202. 

(III) Krspa, founder of the KsrtyBpa 
branch of Kalaouris, p. 128; S41,'344*, 
347. 

(IV) Krapa, a king of the Liter Ysdava 
dy. his reign and date; hie Viploits. 
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t>vl57v-»tatiDch,aa|)porter of Brafama- 
nio Vedio religion, p. 15S ; bii Prakrit 
name*, p. 157, 808. P. 197*. 
See also RanhSra &o. 

(V) Ki^spa, Eonkaft Viceroy of RSroa- 
oaudra, Later Yffdava K , p. 162. 

(VI) Kpspalraya), king of the Vijaya- 
nagra dy.. p, 811. 

(VlIIEp)^ (varme), a Cera king, p.420. 

— of tbe Kadamba race, p- 421 (snroe 
as above ? ). 

Er9Pa*ViypK Inoarnation, later than 
RSma Incarnation, p. 16 

Kfta, name of the era of Mfilavagana, 
p. 406* : dates with the word Kfta 
preOzed, p. 410- See also MSIava* 
gap a. 

EsaharSta Nabapfina, p. 23, 32 ; a 
foreign, but not a Greek name, p. S3. 
See also KhagSo or KhakhSrIIta, 
and NahapSna. 

K?atrapa(s), Sanskrltised form of 
Persian word Satrap, p.33, 222:oonsi- 
deration of K. chronology, pp. 36-42 ; 
representatWes'of the Sakas, p. 32n ; 
adopt Hindu religion and manners, 
and natues, p. 200, 222;50, worshippers 
of Sira-Budra, p. 200; their dynasty, 
pp. 36S ; their matrimonial alliance 
with SatavShanas, p. 31, 42 ; 

foreigners; Parthians by descent, 
p. 200, 223 ; Sakas by descent, p. 50 ; 
their extinction by Candrugupia 
(Vikramaditya) of the (n. >ta dy., 
p. 200; K- rule over Mah3r5s(ra (’), 
p. 36, 63 : their history pieced to- 
gether from coins, p. 200; their 
Inscsfptions, p- 200 ; their coin.s, p. 
42 ; found near Earhad, p- 63 ; K. 
dates are Saka dates, p. 184. 

Esatrapas, ( Later ), p. 64 ; of Uijayini, 
p. SI ; of Eathiawad, p. 31. Sec also 
Satrap and Mabliksatrapa. 

Ssatriya married ladies openly singing 
in Assemblies, p 3'43f. 

Efudiiakas, called Ayudhajivins, belong 
to Esatnya class ; known to Papini, 
p, 408 ; = O^drsm, ibid. See also 
0*ydra». 


Etilaipa, a Pahlava of the time of 
RudradSman Ksatrapa, p. 39al. 
Eulatlraja, a Cera king, p. 420. 
Eumfiragupta, ( of the Gupta dy. ), a 
paramount sovereign, p. 398 ; his 
father, p. 259. 

Euntala SStakarpi, mentioned in 
Matsya PurSna, p. 56. 

SStavSbana, mentioned la Kama 

Ststra. p. 56. 

Eusana Stone Inscription, p. 213. 

L 

Lacciya»va = Luk8mi, Early VSdava 
Queen, q. v. 

Laksma, A Hoysala General, p, 120. 
Laksmanascna Era, p. 213. 

(I) Lak^mi, A Eaiacuri princess, 
married to Jugattuhga II, RAs. prince, 
p. 277, 319, p. 323, 327. 332. 

(II) Laksml or LacciyawS or Lasthi- 
yavva, an Early YSdava Queen, p. 
139f & nn ; connected with three 
ruling dynasties, p. 140. 

(III) Laksmi, a sister and adroinistra' 
til of BAma, a Yudava general, p, 
154. 

Laksmideva, Son of Janardana, men- 
uoned by Jahlupa, p. 151f. 

1 aksmidhara, a E. defeated by Sihghana 
Yadava, p 150, p. 195*. 

LasthiyavvA = Laksmi, Early YSdava 
Queen, q. v. 

La^ E. of, conquered by Fulakesi II, 
Early CS K , p. 71. 

— defeated by Dintidurga RSs. E., p 86 
— cleVated by Ersna II, RSs. E., p. 96. 

2-2*, 287, 295, ‘.99*. 302. 308, 313. 

— defe tied by Mabadeva Yadava, p. 
159, 1^6*, 197*. 

La^, Chiefs of, rise against Lavaca- 
prasAda, p. 153, 

Lata ( branch of ) RSstrakatas, date of 
Its foundation and end, p. 320 ; not 
on friendly terms with Main R5s. dy. 
p. 321 : tUeir grants, p. 320. For LSta 
gener lly see a'so under Gujarath. 
Later CSlukyas or Dynasty or Rings, 
history of the kings of the dynasty, 
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pp. !09-127; 20flf. Later CSl Kings 
menticmed in Inseriptions p. 207; 
different branches of tbe d p. 109 f; 
126f 207; date of its regaining power 
nncertain, p, 100; decline of tbeir 
power, p. 125f; their feudatories rising 
against them, ibid; their genealogy 
p. 1.35. P 66. 

Later Kadambas, See under Kadambas. 
Lavaija or LSvanya Prasads, a VSghe- 
)a prince, p. 152f; a MahSmandale' 
svera, p. 153n3; eubmits to Singhapa 
Ysdaya K., p. 153 ; declares himself 
independe t, p. 154 ; treaty between 
him and Sifighana as giren in a 
Sanskrit work p. 153. 

Law of Analogy, p 376. 

LifigSyata Sect or Religion, its rise, p. 
126. 129, 133; its spread, p. 133; breaks 
the power of the Kalaonria. p. 147; 
its conflicts with Jains, p. 12*. 
LingSyats, as Siva worshippers, p. 131. 
Litsrary taste ( Sanskrit ) itt degene- 
ration, p. 340. 

Literary Works, as sources of Indian 
History, p. 2. 

Local Self-Government, under the 
SStavSbanas, p. 61f. 

LokamahadeTi, wife of VikramSditya 
II, Early Ca. K,. p. 80. 

Lords of fdalwa, their era, p. 213. see 
also MSIavagans and Krtaora. 

Love, Its ten conditions, p. 345*. 349nl. 
Luni— Solar year, p. 399. 

M 

Madana Hala, son of Skandabbata 
Valabbi, a minister p. 220. 

Ma(or a)dhariputra Sakasena, a Ssta- 
vahana King, p. 29, 32; 203; 413. 
Uadharipqtra ^takarpi, not mentioned 
in Purapas, p, 34. 

Madhariputra8akasena,BameaBMadha- 

riputra ; his identificatior ; doubtfully 
identified -.with Biva-SrT, p. 49 ; 414 ; 
reigning at Dhanaka^akn, p.49 ; suc- 
ce isor of Caturapana Sgta. p. 50 ; 
s n of a Ksatrapa lady, p. SO- he 
aiiJ his fa her form a dififierent 


branob, p. 50 ; Dates of bis rsign 
in Deccan, p, 50. 

Madhariputra Sirienkasena 
hana, p. 803. 

Madhariputra (sa) sevalakurasa, p. 30 
413 

(I) MEdbava, a Cera King, p. 4S0.- 

(II) MBdhava, a Cera King, p. 420, 

(III) MSdhava, Viceroy of Harikara of 
Vijayanagara ; besieges Qoa, defeate 
Mahomedans; p. 59; 211. 

Msdbava, as “AoBrya’; bis ebaritiea, 

p. 211. 

MSdhavasena, p, 22 
Maddhnveyya, a LingEyata,p. ISO. 
MEdtrSia, father of Basava, founder of 
LingSyata Religion, p. 129. 

Magadba King, submissive to Kpsoa II, 
RSs. K., p. 282, 288, 295, 899, 302, 313, 
318. 

Magadba king, defeated fay Kf^a 
RSstrakgta K., p. 96. 

defeated by Some^vara III, Later 

Ca. K., p. 123. 

MSgadhi Dialeo*, p. 415 ; MSgadhI 
Language, p. 9. 

MabSbbSrata eras Kali era, p. 245 ; 2681 
Its traditional date, p. 247 ; also 
known as Yudaieihira Era ; ibid. 
Maliabboja, p. 18. 

Mababboji, p. J9, 

Mahabhoja princes, in Satavffhana 
times, p. 57. 

Hahabbojas, their intermarrying with 
MabSrathis, p. I9n2, 

MahSdeva, a king of Later Ysdava 
Dynasty, p. 157, 162, 208; bis reign and 
date, p. 159ff ; bis valour and virtues 
I p. 159: 195*, 196‘, 197*, 398'; bis 

I epithets, p, 161 ; mentioned in 

! Pandharpur Inscription, p 188 ; des- 
troys North Konkan SilSharas, p. 210. 
MabEksatrapas, p. 200 f; the Karddar 
maka family of MabSk^atrapaa p. 31. 

Mabammad Kasim, his invasiou of Oit- 
jarath, p. 77. 

MabaySna (Seet ), of Buddhists, p. 
MabSrSstra, its social, rell|;i<KM, Boo- 
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nomio Sea. oondition under SStarS* 
baoMi p* Slfi ; same under early 
Cfiluliy&s, p. 81ff; under RKftrakil^aB, 
p. lOlff ; tbe same uuder Later Calu- 
kjia', p. 1321 ; and Kalacuns, p. 132(; 
Itoka era used in — early, p. 38n; 
History of MahSrastra in centuries 
preceding Cbnatian era not trace- 
aide^ p. 31 ; its History from after 
iLodbrabbltyas to rise of Cilukyas, 
uncertain, p. 63flF ; 203f ; al ways poli- 
tically associated wtih Kanarese 
country, p. 20S ; many of its ancient 
catdtals situated in the present 
Nizam's territory, p. 208. 

MabSrastra Brahmans, names of 
modern MahSrSstra Brahmans found 
in early grants, p. 158. 

MahiirSstra Language, p. 9. 55 ; the 
principal Prakrit Language of MahS- 
eittra, date of its origin, p. l$f 10, 
first used for literary purpose’, p. 56. 

MahSril.stra, -Moholacha p. 71. 

Maharatiha, Skr. MahdrSstra called 
after MabaraUhis p. I8f. a name 
used Id early oouturies of Christian 
Era. p. 19. 

MabSratthas Maharatthis p. IS. 

Maharathi, The name of a tribe; p. 
19n2 = Modern Maratha, itiul. 

Maharatthl Princes, in Saiavahanaiimos 
p. 57, 

Maharatthis, p. 64. 

Maharalhi & Maharathini donors, and 
heroes, mentioned in Inscriptions p. 
1 ». 

Maharatthis, Their inter marrying 
With Mababhojas p. 19 ii 2. 

MabBratblgapa kayiro. Mentioned in 
NUnSghSta In oription.s p. 23. 

HabendrapSIa Kansuj Prince; patron 
andpnpilofPoet Rajalekhara; Raja- 
sekhara'i Account of the King p 212, 
a foreignerr and GBrjara, but Hindu- 
isod; ibid. 

Mabldbdra, son of Dads (q. v.) of early 
Yfidava times p. 147, defeats Vijjana 
p. 147. 

Mabipata, aXanauj Prince p. 212. 


Mahomedans p.l65; establish their rule 
over MahSrastra p.l66. See abo MttS* 
salman'. 

Mahomedanism, coming into India of— 
p. 261; its forcible conversion of 
Hindus; its ultimate effect, ibid. 

Mohomedanism, its imparting a slight 
monotbe'stic tendency to Hi.'rdu 
religions, sects p. 361. 

Mahomedan Era ; Its use and continu" 
ance by Maratbas p. 223, by Bri- 
tish Govt, until recently, ibid. 

Mahumad of Gbizoi, his invasion of 

Gujaratha p. 176. 

Mailalamahsdevi, A Eadamba Queen 

p. 210. 

(I) Mailugi, A V Sdava prinoe; same as 
Mallugi below, p. 144. 

(II) Mailugi, Father of Sfivaladevi, the 
kalacun Q lean, p. 343 ; 345f; 35A, 

Mainaka King, helped by Mahadeva 
YSdava p. 196. 

Malapas, a people ! p. 120. 

MSlavas, Tbeir history before and after 
tbeir formation as a union pp. 408ff. 
Their original occupation, mer- 
cenary soldiers; p. 407. Dote of 
their forming t! e uaion p. 408. 
Called Ayudbajivins ; lielong to 
kwtriya class; knowo to PSnini, 408. 
mentioned inMbh; 408f. as“Nortbern 
peoples,” p. 409. Udfeya ( Easternly ) 
p. 409. Protioyo = westernly p. 409. 
A Replubhcan Union and not 
monarchical p. 4C9. Migrating from 
North to South, p. 409. Coins issued in 
tbeir names p. 409. 

Malava Republio, its era bad the nimo 
Kfla given to it. p. 4l'\ 

Malavagapa 406*; 40i*; Stithivasa 407. 

MdlavSnSm Gapastiti, 407. 

MalavSnSra Jayn° vaganasya Jay a. p, 
409 as their coin legend. 

Mulava era^Yikrama era p. 398. 

Ma'.ava Eing of— conquered by PnlakeM 
II Later CSi E. p. 71. 

MSlava Eing of— ally of Viua)Sditya, 
Early Cttl. K. p. 78. 
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Ms1av& King of, de''eated by Danti- 
durga Has K. p 86. 

IdSlava King, Surrenders to Qo7 nda 
m Has K. p. 91. 

MSlava ( Malwa ) confederacy broken 
by Jayasiitiha Later Ca. K. p. 112. j 

MSlara King, humbled by Sihghana 
ysdava K. p. 151. 

Malava King ( Maiwa ) afraid of ! 
Kf^pa Yadava p. 157. I 

Malava King, afraid of MabSdeva I 
yadava K. p. 159 ; 197. ' 

Malava King, defeated by RSmacandra | 
of the Later Yadava Dynasty p. 161. j 

Malava King ( defeated by Vijjana ■ 
Kalacuri ) pp. 341 ; 344* ; 348. 

Malava King helped by VikramSditya, 
Later Cal. K. p. 115. 

Malavika, ( heroine of Kalidasa’s MS- : 
lavikagnimltra ) p. 22. 

Malayas, (people) flying before Dsava- 

data p. 24. 

Malayavaii, a Satavahana queen p. 56. j 

MalhapI, mother of Savatadevi, a Kala- 
ouri Queen, p. 343; 346*; 350. 

Malik -Kafur, sent to conquer Tailahga- 
na and Deccan; to subdue Sarfikara, 
last Yadava Pr nee; defeats and kills ; 
him. p. 166. I 

Malii, a tnbe of waniors in the time of ' 
Alexander the Great = Mslavas, ' 
p. 408. 

(I) Malla, a King defeated by Jalha, ! 
p. 148. 


(TI) MaMa, or Malhsetti. a governor ap- 
pointed by Sihgbapa Ysdava p. 158. 
his gifts to Brahmans ; ibid. 

Malladeva, a Cera King ; his date, p 
421 D. 

MalUgi, a Yadava prince, same as (I) 
Mallugi ? p. 194. 

Mallalamahadevi, daughter of Vikra- 
madity II Later Cal. K. and married 
to a Konkan prince, p. 117. 

Mallaya, a Lingayatp. 130. 


(I) Mallugi an early Yadava prince ■ 
p. 143; 144u2; 147f, bis war with i 
Vijjapa Kalacuri prince, p. 147. 1 


(II) Mallugi a YSdava Prince of a 

collateral YSdava Dynasty and differ- 
ent from (I) Malugi p. 148n2. 

MhIwS orMaIvS.K of, see under MSlava 

ManoanpS Minister of Vijjat^a Kalacuri 
p. 129, an enemy of Basava; informs 
Vijjana of Basava’s activities p.l30 f. 

(I) Mahgalisa, An early CS.; K.p.68, 128, 
262*. bis conquests, his date, 69 and 
n3 271, his intrigues to keep off his 
brother’s sons p. 70, killed p. 70, 
General of his brother, p. 270f. p. 262, 
(not mentioned in some grant8-p.263) 
bad the Badami Inscription engraved 
p. 263, bis dales p. 271. 

Manga IT.sa Badami Visiju cave, p. 83. 

MSrasarva King of Vindbya territory, 
surren^'ers to Oovinda III Hfis. K. 
p. 91. 

MSrasimha, Kolhapur, Sililbara Prince 
pp 171 n 1 & 2 ; 188. builder of tem- 
p'es ; his capital ; p. 171. 

Maratha Brshn ans p. 158. 

Maratha Empire p. 208. 

Maratba dynasties, ancient and modern 
estabhshtng them-elves in Oujarath 
p. 208. 

Maratba liajas using Mahomedan Era. 
p. 223. 

Marathi Language An offshoot of 
Sanskrit, p 9. 

Marwar princes rising against Lavapa 
prasada, p. 153. 

Mathura King of, defeated by Sihghana 
Later Ysdava king p. 151. 

Maudgalayana, disciple of Buddha, 
p. 365. 

(I) Mourya Dynasty of Candragupta 
p 2;99If; its duration according to 
Puranas, p. 33 ; 43. 

(II) Mauryas Defeated by Kirtivarman 
CSIukya, p. 68; probably chiefs of 
Northern Konkan; ibid 

Mauryas of Konkan defeated by 
Pulakesi II. p. 70. 

Mauryas of Konkan and Southern 
Gajarath. p. 77. 

MayBravarman a feudatory prince of 
VikramSditya If. Later CS. K. p. 800. 
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Merohants, their wealth io SStavahana 
times, p. 61. 

hCo4>i writing brought from Ceyloa by 
HemSdri, p. 161 ; also see under 
HemSdri. 

Moggaliputto, sent missionaries to 
countries in the South, p. 19. 

Moholaoba, MahSrastra, p. 71. 

Monasteries, for Buddhists, p. 57. 

Mubarik, son of Allauddin, p. 167. 
Marches to Deccan; defeats HarapEla 
and flays him alive, p. 167. 

fl) MnlarSja, the founder of the Anhi- 
lapattapa CSlukya Dynasty pp. Ill ; 
153n3. 

(II) MnlarSja King, defeated by Er?'.>a 
Yadava, p. 195*. 

Municipal, Institutes in Satavahana | 
times, p. 6L. 

(I) MuBja, the uncle of Bhojaand ruler 
of Malwa, p. Ill ; his ofl'onsive 
against Tailapa ; a dramatic play 
representing the fall of— p. 113; 
executed by Tailapa. p. 113ff. 

(II) Mufija, dofouted by Bbillama II 
Early Yadava King, p. 141 : 148 and 
ni. 

Music, as forming part of Ksatriya 
girls' education in mediteval, p. 3431. 
Art of Gandharvas, p. 40'3. 

Hussalmans, established at Delhi, p. 
165. See also under Mahomedans. 

N 

NSgalaihbika, sister of Basava (founder 
of LmgSyata Religion), and mother of . 
Cenna-Basavs, p. 1S9. 

NSgan letters, their development in ' 
Java, p. 359*. 

NSgavardbana, an early Ca. prince, p. ! 

804f, 263f, 269. S7J. 273. 

NUgavardhana, an early Ca. prince (dif- 
ferent from above), p. 272', 273. 

Nahapana, a king called K^aharata, 
p.28. 48; called a Esutrapa, of , 
Ksaharaia p. 222 ; a foreign name, . 
p. 222 ; p. 32f. 36ff, 51. Called | 
Mahaksatrapa, p. 203, 208 ; be- 
long t to Saka race, p. 203, 222 ^ 


Cisplaoes SStavahana rule, p. 2u3. 
He or his lord is the Saka K, from 
whom the Saka era originated p, 222; 
his dates refer to Saka era, p. 38; no 
connection between him and Castana 
p. 36f. date of hia defeat by Gotaml- 
putra Satakanji, p. 40, Satrap of 
Ma' Sra.stra, p. 40 bis capital, ibid; 
date of bis death, p. 40; his dates, 
p. 39, 48, relation of his chronology 
wiih other princes, p. 40f; his monu- 
meots, p. 208. Sec also KsahaiSta, 
KbagarSta, KhakhSr.ita. 

Naias, a family of princes, p. 68, 

I Nandipotavarman, a Fallava prince, 
defeated by Vikramildilya II, Early 
ca. K., p. 80. 

Narahari Madbava, a Viceroy of 
Vij4yanagara K., p. 211. 

(I) Natasirhha, of a branch of ihe 
Later Ca. Dy., p. 110 (twice). 

(II) Narasimho, a Hoysaja Yadava 
pnDos, p. 148, 

Nasals in tbe body of a word marked 
as an Anusvar.i, p, 340. 

Nayalndevi, an early Yadava Queen, 
p. 141. 

NSyanika, a Queen mentioned in Nana- 
gbat Inscriptions, p. 23. 

Nayimma or Nhyivarman, a Kolhapur 
Silahara prince, p. 171, 

Nepalese Buddhist Writings, see Nor- 
thern Bu. Writings. 

Nepala, K. of, defeated by Samesvara 
HI, Later Ca K., p. 123. 

N igamasahba = town corporation) men- 
tioned in Kasik Inscriptions, p. 61. 

Nilalooana, wife of Basava ( founder of 
Lihgayata Religion and Sister of 
Vijjana Ealaouri E., p. 129. 

Ni’.aniba, wife of B.ssava, p. 131. 

(I) Nirupama another name of Dhruva 
rtas. K., p. 281 287; 294, 307, 299, 302; 
313, 322, 326, 330. See also under 
Dhruva, Ras K. 

(II) Nirupama, father of Kakkols or 
Karka IV, Ras. K., p. 104, 298, 311. 

Nityavarsa, another name of {iidra III 
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RSs K., p. 97 ; p. lOlnl, 328. Sec also 
under Indra III. 

North Indian grants, ( in a general 
■way ), p. 356. 

North Eonkan SilSliaras. See under 
SilSbaras. 

Northern or Nepalese Buddhist -wnt- 
ingr, their language, its origin and 
nature, p. 368ff. See also under 
Buddhism. 

Nfpatunga, another name of Amogha- 
varsa I, Ra? K., p. 2S2, 287, 294, 299, 
302; 307, 313. 

Numerals, ancient Stcr. N. have fixed 
values, p. 214, in Nasik and Raria 
Inscriptions, p. 21Sf ; in a Valabhi 
grant, p 225 , symbol for a thou.sand, 

p. 215; for fen, p. 218. P. 212, 203. 

Niir.nadi Taila, another name of 

Tailapa II,Later Ca. E., p. 125, 207 ; 
see also under Tailapa II. 

o 

Oxydra!B = Esiidrakas. a trib'>, met by 
Alexander the Great, p. 408. See also 
under Ewdrakas 

P 

Padmavatl, eisler of Basava married 
to Vijjana Kalac. ri, p. 129. 

PaiJuirayT (or°vi) =Pulumayi SStal-arni, 

q. V. 

Pahlavas, the time of their making 
themselves masters of the Decoan, 
p. 33 ; destroyed by Gotamiputra 
Balakarpi, p. 26, 33. F. races settled 
in India, p. 361 ; a Pahlava Viceroy 
appointed by Rudraddmao, p. 39ul. 

PSla kings, their Inscriptions, p. 426o 

Pali Language, p. 9, p 365 f ; F. the 
language of Larly Insoriptious, p 64 ; 
Pall Inscriptions where found, p. 367, 
a sacred and literary language among 
Buddhists p. 368 ; ceases to be a Ver- 
nacular and used, acd b. comes a 
sacred language, p. 368 ; P. the 
speech of the uninstruoled, p. 370 ; 
its claim as a separate langunge not 
recognised, p. 370, 

pallava K., revolts against VikramB- . 


ditya I, Early CB. K., p. 75 , defeated 
by Vinayaditya, (p. 70), by Vikrama- 
ditya, II, (p. 80), by Klrtivarman II, 
(p. 81), all of ti e Early CS. dy.i de- 
feated by Dhruva Ras. R., p. 89. 

Panathkarana (MabSrBja), a Javanese 
K., p. 353*, 354, 356ff; his relation' 
with Sailendra, another Javanese K., 
p. 357. 

Pa(P5°)ncala?, p. 13. 

Pancavati, of RBma, p. 8; identified 
with Nasik-Pancavatl, p. 9. 

pandus, tribe of, p. 13. 

Pandyss, (“sprung from PSpdus,”) 
not noticed by Panini, but notioed by 
RatyByana p. 13; not known to 
Panini, p. 14, subduel by Sab ideva 
Pantjava, p. 16 ; mentioned in 
Asoka's Edicts, p. 18, p. 21f; become 
allies of Pulakesi tl, Esrly C5. K., p. 
71, 272, 273i defeated by tlie Vikra* 
n aditya I, ( p. 75 ), by Vinajaditya, 

( p. 78 ), by Vikramaditya II, (p. 80), 
all of the Early CB Dy.i made tribu- 
tary by Krspa III, RSs R. p. 104, 278, 
284, 291 ; revolt against VikramBdi- 
tya II, Later C5. K., p. 120 , subdued 
by Sihgbana YBdava R., p 155 ; by 
Vijjana Kataeuri, p, 341, 344, 348. 

FSiidyu Kingdom, its existence about 
the commencement of tbe Xiau Era, 
p. 422 n. 

Parara.ira, dynasty of Malwa, p. 212. 

(I) Paramardi (deva) or ritya, another 
name of VikrartiBdTtya II, Later CS, 
K., p. 118, 120, 142 f, 194. See also un- 
der Vikramaditya II, Later CS, E. 

(II) Paramardi, a Ea'acuri prince, p, 
128, 341, 344, 347. 

Paramraadeva. a Ysdava E., p. 137 n, 
p. 143. 194. 

Paras]kas = Syrian8, settled on Malbar 
coast defeated by VinayBditya Early 
ca. K., p. 79. 

Parijadatta, Viceroy of Skandagupta 
( of the Gupta Dy. ) p. 259. 

Fathaka as a family name, p. 158. 

Periplus, as source of Indian History 
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p. 4 ; its meation of Dakfl^iSpatba as 
Dakblnabades, p. 5 ; of P (6) aitha- 
na = Fa!thtn p. 18. p. 184; Its ae- 
connt of Indian trade and commerce, 
p. 58 ; its meotioQ of Indian Sea Port 
towns, p. 68f.; of Ozene = Ujjoir, p. 
134. 

Peshwas, using Mahomedan Era, p. 
823; p. 44. 

FetinikaSi Fai^hapakas, a people men* 

ti' ned in Asokss Ediots, p. 17f. 21f. 

Phonetic oha> gas ( in Prakrits ) due 
to language being spoken by other 
races; the process of oorrupticn, p. 9. 

Phone' io peculiarities of alien raoss in 
oorporated by Aryas, p. 10. 

Pogilli, a piince of the Sendraka race 
in Mysore, p. 79. 

Polemios, mentioned by Ptolemy p. 
184; See also Siro Polemios and II 
PulomSyi. 

Po'ynetins, origi' al inhabitants of 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 362. 

PrabtaBkarabbalta, son of BSpapa- 
bbaHa, a donee, p. 334. 

Prabtantavarsa another name of Qo> 
sinda III, Rs? E., p. 92, lOlul; see 
also upder Gorinda Ilf, RBs E. 

Prakrits, corruption of Sanskrit words 
in them, p. 9; these corruptions not 
doe to natural causes, Pra. forms 
represent pronunciation by different 
races of Skr. words, p. 9; 6ret used for 
literary purposes, p. 56; F. use urged 
by Hoernle, p. 380: a dialeot derived 
from Skr, p. 367. 

PratSntarBga, son of VitarBga, a Oarj- 
jara E., p. 248, 253,254. ^^Daddal, 
a rjara K (;!• v.) 

PratKparudra, adopted sou of Rudra or 
RudramS (daughter " King " of Oapa- 
pati Kakatiya), King of Tailanga, p. 
160 f. 

Fratyapdaka, K. of— defeated by Bbilla- 
maV, YSdava K„ p. 118, 191. 

Prolarajs, of the Kakatiys d. oITsil- 
ahgapa, rises against Tailapa 11, 
Later CB K., p. 125. 

64 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, 


PythivImBla (Raja), his Godavari In- 
scription, P.81S. 

PfthvirSma, e feudatory Chief of the 
RBstrskntas, p. 95, 205. 

Prthvivallabha. title of Krsna III, Rss 
K., p. 284, 291, 300, 301, 315 ; see un- 
der Kfsna III, also. 

(11) Prthivtvallabha title of Govinda 
Ilf, Ras. E., p. 92. 

PythvivallabhamHhBrBja, a title of Ca. 
kings, p. 270. 

Ptolemy, Greek Geographer, as source 
of Indian History, p. 4, the year of 
his death, p. 38; bis mention of Pulin- 
das, p. 11; his mention of Paithsn, p- 
18, 47, 60; bis mention of Andhra- 
bhyatya kings, p. 46, his meution of 
Hippooura, p. 61; his mention of Cas- 
tapa and PulumSyi, 183ff, proper 
interpretation of the information 
supplied by P.. p. I83f. 

Pn'akesi 1, an Early Ca. E., his Asva- 
medba, bis capital ; 6rst great prince 
of the d„ bis full title, p. 67; p. 262 ; 
bis date p. 264a 1. 

Pulakesi tl, an Early Ca. E., bis fuU 
title; his difficulties, p. 70; bis alii- 
litiea ; gets back the throne for bis 
It e, p. 263. bis dates, cfp 70 f, 270 f. 
204; same as in Aibole Inscription pp, 
63ff. 2 his conquests, p. 71, his defeat 
of Hurea, p. 71, 262; his Inscription, p. 
71 ; his Chiplun Inscription, p, 74. 
Hwan Tbsang's visit of him, p. 71 f; 
204 ; supreme lord of the three Maba- 
r8p(rakas p 71 ; embassies between 
him and Chosroes If, E. of Persia, p. 
73, greatest prince of Ca, d., p. 73. p. 
266, 269, 271, 272*. 273. 

Pulakesi, of the Gujratb Cs. branch de- 
feats Tajikas, p. 77. 

Fullasakti of tbe SilahBra family p. 93, 
209. 

Puiumavi ut Pulumayi, two kings bear- 
ing that name as immediately follow- 
ing p. 37. 

(I) Pulumayi or PatimBvi, Pulomavi 
or Fatumat or AtamanB, an Earlie^ 

rol.III. 1 
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prince of Sndhrabhptya p. 37, 45; 
(Table) “not a prince of any note" 
p. 37. 

(II) I^ilumayi, VSsisthlputra; a SatavS- 
bana King ( being the ' ne mentioned 
in In.sonptions and on coins ) Grand- 
son of Gotami and son of OotamT- 
putra Satakarni, p, 25, 27-29 Inscri- 
ptions dated in hu reign only, p. 
2^n, p 29, 30, 32, P ind Gotamiputra; 
reigning simultaneously p. 28. belongs 
to Satavahana p. 29. p. 34, P = Siro 
Poleroios mentioned by Ptolemy, p. 
37 p. 47 = Vasithiputa (VilivSyakura) 
of Kolhapur coins, pp. 29f, p. 37f. 
his date p. 38f. p. 48, his 
chronological relation with Gotami- 
putra, ibid, his defeat of NahapSoa, 
p. 39 p. 39-41. P. with Q. driving out 
foreigners from MahdrSstra, p. 47. 
his reign at Dhanafcataka and its 
duration, p. 49f, in Mshatastra, ibid. 
P. 51, P = probably the legendary 
Sdlivabana, p. S3; Lord of Navanara 
p 60, Pujumayi as Paijumayi, p. 216 
as PatumSyi on coins, 413f. see also 
VasisthlputraSri Pulumaye, Polomios 
and Siro Polemios, 

PurSijas ( in a general way ) on Rama's 
place of residence in S, p. 8f , Pu. as 
sources of history, p. If; Puranic 
genealogies, p. 421, 33. Tu on the 
period between Candragupta Maurya 
and foundation of Xiidhrabbriya d. 
p. 36 Pu. on ancient trites; p, 11; on 
Xndhrabhrtya Kings, p. 33ff Pu on 
Gotamiputra, p 42, lelatioii between 
the different Pu p, 42f, genesis of the 
Pu literature its form p. 43f, mode ol 
narration; written and orally trans- 
mitted thi.,r text, I heir historical 
contents ; Pu. devoted to specitic 
deities, doctrines, ibid, Pu on Maurya 
p. 43, on Sunga d. p. 48f, on Xndhra- 
bbriyad, p. 41; on Kanya d. ibid 
Piiraii'c .iccoiiiit of post Saiavabana 
period more ponfu.sed, p. 64. 

Puranic religion flounshuig under Later 
Ca. and Kalacuris, p. 133. 


Purdah system among Marathas not 
existing in 12tb century A. D. p. 344. 

Puspagupta, a vaisya Police ofiBcer of 
Candragupta Maurya, p. 201. 

Puspamitra or Pusyamitra, founder of 
Sunga dy. kills Sphadraiba Maurya, 
p. 33; his dynasty, ibid. 

R 

Racubyamalla or Raoamalla, a king 
defeated by Krsna III, Ras.K. p. 283f, 
290, 296*. 299*, 303, 310, p 314*. 

R3ba (Vernacular) used in Sankrit 
compositisn p. 154n. 

Rsbappa, a king defeated by Epspa I 
Ras K. p. 87. 

RSjSditya, a Cola King destroyed by 
K.rsna III RSs K. p. 279, p. 297, 310. 
Cola, his another name B (V) 
Appu'va p 310. 

Rajajugi, Yadava King p. 193*. 

Rajaritja, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, Ras. K. p. 93, q. v. 

Rajiga.King of Vehgi,seizes Cola Throne 
p. 117. 

Rajvgi or Briraje an Early YSdava 
prince, p. 138, p. 138 d4. 

Rama, .son of KboUsvara, Brahman 
Commander of Siiigbapa p. 152; p. 
ISlf—Killed in a Oujarath War p. 
152. 

Raraabhadra a Kanauj Pnnoe p, 212. 

Rama, Inoaroatiou older than Kpspa 
Incarnation p. 16. 

Ramacandra or Ramadeva or RSma- 
raja, son of Krspa of the later 
Yadava family wrests the YBdava 
power p. 160; his reign; p. 160—166. 

Ramacandra, Later Yadava prince, his 
losoriptions found npto Mysore p. 
161; extent of his empire; p. 181, 

of Later yadava dynasty, last of 

Independent Hindu Bovereigns of 
Deccan, p. 165 

Later Yadava prince, taken pri- 
soner to Delhi, p. 166 ; released, p. 
166. 

Last YSdhVa prince, makes peace 

with Alla-ud-din Khilji, p. 166. 

Yadava in Thaua Grant, p. J88. 
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Later Yfidara prince, his date, 

p. 162; his gifts to Brahmans, p. 162, 
164. 

■ BSmadeva or RSmaoandra of the 
VBdava dynasty ; hia date and 
Inscription, p. 208. 

BaparEga, Early Cfilukya king, his 
valour and gigantic person, p. 67, 
262. 

Raparahgabhima, of about'lOOO A. D- = 
probably Tailapa I of the Later 
CSlukya dynasty, p. 141. 

Rapavigraha, a Kalacuri prince, p 277. 
His name occurs in a Sanskrit verse, 
p. 278. 

a Cedi,-Kalncuri or Haiha;'a King, 

p. 312 : son of Kokkalla, p. 323*, 
321*, 331. 

RSstikas (or Rastrnkas/, m ntioned in 
Asoka Edicts as people ■whom Asoka 
sent Missionaries, p, 17f; = RSstri- 
kas = people of MaliSrSatra, p 18, 
21f; mentioned along with Peteni- 
kas, p. 17n. 

(I) Ra?traknta, son of Rat^, after 
whom the famdy was so called, p. 
281*, 286. 299, 302, 313*. 

(II) RSs^rakntas, a branch of Rattas, 
( q. V.), p. 18. The main branch of the 
Ralthas, p. 64- 

RS^traknia princes, their early MahS- 
rSftra rule, p. 65. 

Their rise, simultaneous with that 

of Abhlras, p. 65. 

The territories where their grants 

and plates are found, p. 81. 

History of the dynasty pp. 85 of, to 

107. 

Descendants of Prince Ratta, p.85. 

belonging to Yndu Race, Satyaki 

branch, p. 85; 294*, 307, 318, 

real native rulers of MuhSrSstra, 

p. 85. 

invincible in Govinda Ill's time, 

p. 90. 

RSstrakOtas, their main line reduces 
their Giijaruth Basfrakntii hrancli, 
p.98. 


Ra^trakilU, rule displaced by CSlukya 
rule, p. 104; duration of Ras. rule, 
p. 105. 

Period, general survey of, p. 105f. 

Princes, powerful and generous, 

p. 105; Purariic Religion becoming 
predominant ; decline of Buddhism 
in Ras. times, p. 105 : Hindu Archi- 
tecture under RSs., p. 105. 

-Patrons of learning and poets, 

p- 105. 

RSstraktltas, calling themselves Val- 
labha, p. 106. 

Kings, their genealogy including 

the early king of the Gujarath 
Branch, p. 108. 

Later princes connected by marri- 
age with Haihayas, p. 128. 

overthrown, p. 141. 

Dynasty ( their Inscriptions &o ), 

p. 205 6. 

Family ruling for five generations 

before Dantidurga, p. 206. 

Genealogy of — , from Dantidurga 

First RSs.to Kakkala last R5s. given 
in Kharepatan grant, p. 206. 

dynasty, its branch established in 

Gujarath, p. 206. 

their Monuments of the — ,p. 208. 

Sameness of descriptions of kings 

in— gr.jnts, p, 276. 

Sprung from a family known as 

Tuhga, p, 276, 307. 

Doubts and difficulties . in Rils. 

genealogy cleared up by a grant, 
p 294, 307. 

King Kr.sna I and ElSpura [temple 

built by him], p 3 3 5- 339. 

Princes connected with Cedi 

family, p. 341. 

family so called after RSstrakuta, 

son of Ratta, p. 281*, 286, 299*, 302, 
313*. 

family, p, 66n, 106n2*, 140n, 141n, 

277. 

-Date of their rise, p. 81. 

Copperplate grants of Rastrakiitas 

p. 4, 
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— =Balhar3 of Arabic Travellers, 
p. 107. 

fighting against Kanauj Gurjaras, 

P. *12. 

RSstraknta Kula.p. 322*, 330, 326*. 

RSstrakata dynasty = Straktt^ 
dynasty ? p. 65. 

grants mostly in classical Sanskrit 

verse, p 105. 

RStrikas, & p. 18; See under RSsfikas 
above. 

RattarSjya = Rastraknta kingdom, 
p'. 283*, 289, 283*, 289, 299*, 303. 314*. 
322*, 326*, 331- 

RattarSjyapuravara = MSnyakheta, 
RSs. capital, p. 299*. 303. 314. 

Rattas, having regular kingdoms in 
Deocaa or MahSra.stra, at about 
Asoka’s time, p. 18. 

Rattas holding political supremacy 
in Deccan from earliest times, p. 18 ; 
their subsequent vicissitudes, ibid. 

different spellings of the word — 

Ratthis, Rastnkai, Raftis, p. 18. 

Raftahas, forming themselves into 
Kiltas = groups, p. 64. 

held in subjection by indhra- 

bhrtyas and Later K.satrapas, p. 64; 
regain independence, ibid. 

Rattaha tribes -- Ratthis, p. 6t ; See 
also BSstrakiitas. 

(II) Rattas, Feudatories in Southern 
Maratha Country defeated by Sifi- 
gbana’s general, p. 155. 

Ratthas, in MahSrSstra in AAoka's 
time p. 85; giving their name to 
MahSrastra, p. 85; Ratthis or RSs- 
trikas a Ksatriya tribe, predominant 
in MahSrSstra from early times, p. 
64. 

Batthaknda, Rath or = Sanskrit RSstra- 
knta, p. 64. 

(I) Eatta, the original progenitor of 
RSs, p. 281*. 286; 299*; 302, 313*. 

(II) Ratta,this son is called RSstra- 
kilta p. 85; 

(TII) last of the Southern Eonkan SilS- 
h.iras, p. 170 n 2; Ratta misread as 
Raliu, p. 170 n 2. 


Raftakandarpadeva, another name of 
IndrarSja III, RSS. E. p. 323*, 386, 
332. 

Ritual, SaoriOoiali reorganised by 
« riters belonging to early CS. times, 
p. 83 

(I) Rudra, a Cera prince defeated by 
Amoghavarsa I, RSs E. p. 288*, 888; 
299*, 303, 314*. 

(II) Rudra, Lord of Tailahgas =s 
Rudradeva of the ESkatiya Dynasty, 
killed by Bhillama V, YBdava E., 
p. 149, 195*. 

(III) Rudra, originally a daughter 
named RudramS, made ruler, and 
called “Eing Rudra" by Oanapati of 
ESkatiya Dynasty, p. 159 flf. defeat- 
ed but spared by MahSdeva YSdava, 
p. 159. 

RudramS, queen of Tailaagapa = 

“ Rudra ’ q. v, p. 159, 196*. 

Rudra or RudramS ( the woman k'ng ) 
p. 160, 161. 

RudradSman son of Castana, CS. E. 
Satrapa of Eatbiawad, p. 39nl, 183. 
Relation of bis chronology with other 
princes, p. 40f. “ chosen " as lord Ly 
his people, p. 40, twice defeats SSta- 
karni, p. 41; His nearness of rela- 
tion with SStakarpi p. 41 and p. 4. of 
defeating SStakarpi but sparing him; 
the SStakarQi King be defeated; date 
of bis regaining his kingdoms p. 42. 
Crowned as Mabaksatrapa p. 42f. 
His date, p. 183, 185, 47f, 53, 200, His 
Junagad Inscription, p. 41, 21n, 36, 
39nX, 200f. 

Rudradeva, His Amanakond Inscrip- 
tion, p. 213. 

BudrSditya Minister of MuOja, p. 111. 

Rudrasena, a E^atrapa, p. 200. 

Rudra Sah, p.2 20, date on his coin ibid. 

Rudrasena SvSmi, a Mah5k?atrapa, 

p. 200. 


8a and Ga, in Cave Inscriptions very 
nearly similar, p. 268. 

Sab, = the Satrap d. of surBftra, p. 215, 
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I2i; coins oj the d., J25;tlates on the 
«oins,220. See also Satrap, Esatrapa. 
SShasShka, one of the other names of 
Qovinda IV, Ras K., p. lOJ 
Bfibasr&rjuna, a prince, probably Cedi- 
Halbaya K , defeated by Kfsija III, 

, Has. K; p. *77. 283*. 289, 323*. 331. 
Balia Prawat or Sela P. p. 358; = Sai- 
^ lendra, immediately below. 

Bailendra or Sailendravarraa, ^^a Java- 
nese K., p.353*,354n2 355, 3S6;prinoe 
Bela Prawat mentioned by BirStam- \ 
ford Raffles, 853*. 354*, 355, his son i 
353n, 354n3, 355; h a date, p.358, their 
relation with Panarhkarapa, p. 357. | 

Salndbava K. defeated by TBjikas, p. i 
77. 

Saka(a),=: Scythians: destroyed by 
Gotamlputra SStakarpi, p. J6, 33; the 
time of their making themselves ■ 
masters of Deccan, p. 33; established ; 
in India, p. 38, 361; country freed 
from them, p. 53, adopt Brahmanism, 
p. 57; date of their being driven out I 
of bfnhSrfistra, p. 203, foreigners, p. 
228, 8. establish the first Indian ' 
Colony in Java and its date, p, 361(. 
Saks kingdoms in different parts of ! 
India mentioned by Greek Geogra- j 
phers, p. 38. j 

SakarBja, a BBtavShana K , mentioned 1 
in Kanheri Inscription, p. 32; the j 
same as VBsisthlpulra Catu'-apana (or j 
Oatusparijal ^Btakarm, p. 32 and iil; ' 
See under Vilsisthiputra Sstakarni 
^ and Caturpana Satakarni. 

Bakasena, a SstavShana K., =MadharI- 
putra Sakasenn, p, 29&nl, p 32d;nl; 
not mentioned in PurBna-s, probably 
ruled at Dharanikot also, p, 49. See 
also under IdS^hariputra and Sin- 
sena, 

^aka era, established by Saka in- 
vaders, p. 38&n, p. 39, p. 4B, dates in 
UsavadBta and Nabapana's Inscrip- 
t ons refer to it, p. 38, 51, 222; Ksa- 
^rapa dates refer to it, p. 184; used 
after the over-throw of Kstrapas, p, 
223, used by Valabhl princes ( earlier 


opinion ) p. 222, 250; used In Ouja* 
rath grant*, p. 249-261, used for 
astronomical purposes, p. 389, its use 
in very Early times in the South 
doubtful, p. 422n; real meaning of 
Saka era = 8aka-Nrpa EBla, p. 52, 
222; its original signification ( = raoe 
of foreigners)lost and came to mean an 
‘ era,' p. 52, 341; early example of its 
use, p. 341, its traditional or gin, p. 
176, 213, 184, its founder Adi Saka, 
p. 360. NahapSna or his lord as its 
originator? p. 222; as determined 
from the mention of a solar eclipse 
inValabhi grant, p. 849f; used for 
astronomical purposes, p. 389. 

^aka era, (in a general way) p. 450, 
222, 361, 391. 

Saka dates, or years, p. S89f, 397; (cur- 
rent), 179, 186, 190, 389; (past or ex- 
pired) 179 186, 396f, relation between 
C, and P. Saka years, p. 384, 8»8ff, 
186; 170, 186, Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years, p.385 
Bombay and Madras Modes of rec- 
koning S, years 186&n, 187&o; p. 189, 
385. See also SBlivBliana Era. 
SSkyamuni, ( = Gotama Buddha), p. 
360. 

SBlana, “ SfilivBbana. q. v, 

SBlivHhana, Prakrit corruption of 
SBtavBhana, p. 52 ; its other corrup- 
tions and equivalents, ibid ; the 
king to whom a Prakrit anthology 
IS attributed, p. 19, 55 ; defeats 
king of^Ujiayini, p. 41; current legend 
about 8 , p. 52f ; his birth, p. 53 ; his 
battle with and defeat of VikramB- 
ditya, p. S3 ; S. of the legend = pro- 
bably PuJumByi ^Stakarpi, p. 53 ; 
8, as founder of Saka or SSlivahana 
era, p. 267 : his connection with that 
era, p. 53. S. mentioned as SBntiva- 
hana, p. 55; B. of Paithan, p. 41, 53. 
See also SstavSbana and Andhra- 
bhytya. 

Siiliv6hanas, Political and literary 
tradition.s about SSlivghanas, pp. Sg- 
56, 60. 
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SslivShana era. p. 249f: founded by 
SSlivShana, p. 267 ; rea'^on of attaoh- 
iug the name Salivahana to Saka 
era, p. 53. 

/ t 

Sslivabana 8aka. its real signifioation, 
p. 52. See al o Saka era. 

S&mba, son of DSdS, the commander 
of Mallugi, Yadava K., p. 147& n2. 
Sariikama, a Kalaouri K., last of the 
dynasty, p. 132. 

Sathkara, a Later Yadava K., defeated 
by Alla-ud-din Khilgi, p. 165 ; again 
defeated and put to death, p. 166. 
Saihkaragana, a Cedi prinoe, P. 278, 
Saibksobha (Raja), his In oription, p. 
176. 

SSmudra = people on the coast, de- 
prived of their "sleep” by Krsna II, 
Ras. K., p. 282*, 287, 299*. 302, 313. 
Sarfivat ( Vikrama ) Era, p. 250. See 
also Vikrama Era. 

Sapaphulla or Jhallaphulla the founder 
of the Southern Konkan SilShara D., 
p, 170&nnl&2. 

Sangamasiiitha, a feudatory, his 
Broach Inscription, p. 213. 

Sanskrit works; historical matter in, 
p. 1, language, importing words and 
sound from alien races in S, p. 9; 
Sanskrit language of an Inscription 
as indicating its late date. p. 63f ; 9. 
alphabet carried to Java, p. 359 ; S. 
and Pali, and Vernacular, their mix- 
ture in In.soriptions, p. 366-368 ; S. 
compounds, their nature, p. 378. 
SSntivShana, for Salivahana, (q. v. ), j 
p. 55. 

Sfintivarman, a feudatory of Tailapa I, 
Later Ca. K., p 206. 

Saptavarman for Sarvavarman, ( q. v.), 
p. 55. 

SSriputra, disciple of Buddha, p. 365. 
Sarva, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, RSs. K. See under 
Amoghavarsa I, RSs K. 

Sarvajnabbnpa.--Somesvara III, Later 
C5. K , p. 124 See under Somosvara 
III, Later C3 K. 


Sarvaksadalana, lieutenant in Qovar- 
dbana of PulumSyi SStakarp', p. 26. 
Sarvavarman, Minister of SStavShana 
K . p. 54f. 

Sstakarpi, proper name of a SstavS* 
bana K. mentioned ( as a SStakani ) 
in Nanaghat Inscription, p. 23, 32; 
third K. of SatavShana dy., p.34; 
other forms of the name, p. 34, 203. 
S&tavUbana, ( as a proper Dame),na me 
of a prinoe "KumHro SatavShano” 
mentioned in Nanaghat Inscriptions, 
p. 23; ( in a general way ), p. 53. 
8atavabanas { or Satavihana in a 
general sense ), earlier king of the 
S. dy. mentioned in Nasik Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 25-29 , mentioned in other 
Inscriptions, pp. 29f, 203 ; mentioned 
on Kolhapur coins, p. 30f ; names 
of all kings referred to in 
Inscriptions and on coins, p. 32; 
these S. kings are all Andhrabhptya 
Kings of PurSpas. p. 34f; S. fam'dy 
its glory ‘re-established’ ’by Qotami- 
putra. p. 26; SStavShana, its Prakrit 
form SSlivShana, p. 41, 52, retained 
po'session of Ksatrapa territories 
upto the time of Yajfia-Sri, p. 42 ; 
Matrimonial alliances between 
and Ksatrapus, p. 42 S. Kings of 
MahSrSstra and of Tailahgana, 
p. 50 ; S. a family name; confusion 
caused by S. being regarded as a 
personal name, p. 52; literary tradi- 
tions about 8., p. 53ff ; trade and 
commerce flourishing under them, 
p. 58 , no hostility between 
Buddhists and Brahmans in S. times, 
p. 58 ; latest date of 8., p. 63; their 
extinction, p. 65 ; eclipsing (fir a 
time ) RSstraktl^as, p, 85 ; resume of 
8. dynasty, p. 202-3 ; duration and 
dates of 8ata. rule, p. 203 ; 8. rule 
dcsplaoed (for a time) by Naha- 
pSna, p. 203 ; 8. Inscriptions, places 
in Deccan where they are found, 
p. 202 ; their monuments, p. 208 ; 
their coins, p. 4. See also under 
Andrabhftyas and SSlivObanae. 
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Sateraka, confidential councillor cf 
the queen of Vasistbiputra Sata- 
karpi, p. 31. 

BatraPi (Persian) = Ksatrapa (Skr,), 
p. 33. 

Satraps or SatraPa dynasty, a foreign 
dynasty; Hinduised ; took Hindu 
names and wives, p. 39nl ; their 
latest date, p, 183 ; 6, superseded by 
CSlukyas in MahHrS.stra, p. 233, and 
by Valabhis ( in Suraatra ), ibid; S. 
of Katbiawad, p. 361; of Ujjayim, 
ibid ; 8. dates, p. 39n. 

SStyakivamsa, of the Rl-stfakHtas, 
p. 322*, 326*. 330. 

(I) BatySsraya, second K. of the Later 
C5. d. 112, 171; his date, p. 112, 188. 

(II) Saty3sraya, = Pulakesi II, Early 
Ca. K., p. 109 (see below). 

SatyaBrayadbruvaraiendravarman, a 
feudatory of the Later Calukyas ?, p. 
204. 

Batyasraya Pulakesi-Vallabha MahS- i 
rSjB, full title of Pulakesi 1, Early ^ 
Cff. K., p. 67 

BatySsraya Sri Prthvi-Vallabha MahS- 
rffja, full title of Pulakt^i II, Fa-lyCa. 
K., p. 70, i09 (“ Satyasraya " only). 
Sauraseiil language, p, 9. 

BSvaladevi, queen of Soma Kalacuri 
E,, p, 343, 345*, 350; openly singing 
in the Audience Hall of the king, p- 
342f ; not the king's mistress, p. 343. i 
Scythians- Bakes, q. v. 

Selaras, a Maratha family; connected 
with SilShfiraa V, p. 174. 

Seleueus, a general and successor of 
Alexander the Great, p. 33, 
Sendraka(s) or Seiidruka race, a 
family of minor chiefs, related 
to calukyas -, their Inscriptions, 
p. 74; Sendraka race in S. near My- 
sore, p. 79; the name preserved in 
the Maratha family name Snide’, p. 
71. 

Beuna, (candra) I, an Early Vsdava 
E., the country and the town known 
after him, p. 138, 193*. 


Beuna (candra) II, an Early YSdava 
E., p. 137&n, 142f, 144n2; saves 
Paramardideva (=Vikramaditya II 
Later CS E.), p. 142; S., his close ally , 
p. 1431, 194*. 

Beuna (deva), of the Anjaneri Inscrip- 
tion different from the two preced- 
ing Seupas, p 144f, Seupadeva a 
Mahasamanta, p. 145. 

Seunadeiia, the name preserved m the 
word Khandesh. p. 138. 

Sevalakura (the name being part of 
coin legend), probably a viceroy of 
Madharfputra, Satavahana K., p. 30, 
4l3f. 

Shivaji, his endeavours to Sanskritise 
his Durbar, p. 223. 

Siladitya I, a Valabhi K. also called 
Dliarmaditya, p. 201, 225, 227*, 330, 
236f, 239f,* his revised date, p. 260. 

Siladitya II, a Valabhi prince, the 
fifteenth (last ?) pritce of the line, 
p. 201, 220f, 237f, 240, 250n, 259; his 
date (earlier opinion), 224 (revised 
date), 260. 

Siladitya of Malwa, p. 181f. 386f. 

Siladitya = HarsavardhanB, p. 72, same 
us S'laditya of Malwa, above? 

Silahara dynasty (generally), its prin- 
ces calling the i selves sovereigns of 
Tagara, p. 58, 169 174; pp. 208ff; their 
legendary origin, p. 169, 208, their 
three families founded in Ras. times, 
p. 169, 208 ; the provinces over 
which the families ruled, p. 170; = 
Selar, p- 169, a 8. gran*, p. 337. 

Silaharas of Eolhapur; their history, 
pp. 169 174; 209, their genealogy, p. 
175, their title, p. 174; their grants to 
Biiudhists, p. 132f. the date of found- 
at on in time of Ep^qa III Bas. E., 
and extinction of the dy., in time of 
Sihghana Yddava, p 171, 174, 209 ; 
semi-independent, p. 173. 

Silaharas of North Konkan; d. founded 
in tune of AmcgUavarsa I, Ras. K„ 
p. 209; destroyed by Siiighava Ya- 
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dava, p. 151. 170; 210; their dates. P- 

SiiahSras of South Koukrtia; d. ostab- 
lished 10 time - f Kpspa 1. R*?- P- 
210; 212; their genealogy, p. 170f; 
their capital, p. 170p2 and 171 ; up- 
rooted by Kolhapur ail5haras.p. 1'2. 
SimhalaK. defeated by VinayEditya. 

Early C5. K . P- 7®' tributary 

hy Krspa III. Bas K.. P- 104, 278, 
284*. 291; submits to Somosvara If, 
Later CS K., p. 115- 

Sindhvamsa^Sinda race, its princes 
feudatory to Later CElulcyas, p- 20<- 
Sindhuka, another form of Simuka, q. v- 

(I) Sihgbapa or Siiiiharaja, an Early 
YSdava K., p.143; contemporary with 
VikramSditya II V ibid, p. 144n2. 
194*. 

(II) Singhaqa, E. of the Later Yada- 
va d., his date, his wars, and exploits 
p, 150f, bis invasion of Gujarath, p. 
151- 154; its date, p. 154, mentioned 
as Simbupa in a Sanskrit -work, 
treaty between him and Lavapapra- 
B5dap.l53n3; aparamount sovereign, 
p. 154n; 155i; the kings defeated 
Bihghana’s General p- 155. S.'s va«t 
empire, p. 155f; bis latest date, p. 15T. 
defeats K. of DhSrS, p. 195*. and 
Bhoja n. Kolbapur SilShara, p. 162. 
174; 195*, 197*, 208; his Gaddaka Ins- 
cription 151; a forgery '/ p. 144ii2. 

(Ill) Sihghana, (deva) last K. of the 
KalyEpa Kalaouri d., his grant and 
date, p. 342. 

Bimoka, a SEtavShana K., mei tioned 
in Kanaghat Inscriptions, p. 23, 32; 
different forms of the wjrd, p. 34, 
the founder of the Andhrabhrtya d. 
p. 34f, 44; his date, p. 48. 

8ipraka = Simuka, q. v. 
girisenB = Sakasena, p. 49; see under 
Bakasena . 

Siriyafifia Satakanisa as coin legend, 
p. 413. See under Yaina Sri Sata- 
karqi. , 

Siro Polemios = Sri PnlumSyi or '^vi of 


Inscriptions, p. 37, 183. See also Pole- 
mios, Pulumayi and Vs i?(biputra 
PulumSyi Batakarpi. 

8isu(su) ka = Simuka, q. v. 

Siva, worship growing under BSatra- 
kntas, p. 105. 

Sivagana, his Kota Inscription, p. 2U. 
Sivaskanda, a BEtavSbana K-, P- 51, 

48, dates of hia reign in Tailahgapa, 
p. 50. . j 

Sivasii, a SStavShana K., brother and 
successor of PulumSyi, P. 48f, bis 

dales, p. 50, = Vedasiras of IhirSpas, 

p. 34. 

Silty year cycle, p. 180; prevailing 
in Deccan, p. 421n. 

Si-Yu-Ki ( = Itinerary of Hwan- 
Ihsang f ) p. 181. 

Skandabb.ita, a Valabhi minister, and 
a pious Buddhist, p.218f. 226, 239f. 
Skandagupta of the Gupta d., his In- 
scriptior, p. 200f; bis date, p. 2S8f. 
SodSsa, a Ksatrapa, p. 38n, 

(I) Soma or Somadeva or Somesvar.a K. 
of a branch of tne Kalacuri dy., p. 
131 f., (son of Vijjaija K.). hia grant 
p. 340-352, 207; the grant made at 
the instance of Soma s queen; the 
circumstances under which it was 
made, p. 342, 344*. 345f. 348. 

(II) Soma or Somesvara, a ruler of Kon- 
kana, defeated by Mabfideva YBda- 
va K., last prince of Tbana SilShara 
d, p 160f, his dates, p. 161; 196*, 
198*. 21 

(III) Soma(deva) son of Vetugideva, 
belonging to an offshoot of Later 
C5-d., p. 127. 

Somesvara I, a Later CH, K., hii other 
names; p. 113, his date, p. 113, 115; 
his reign p. 113ff; f.mnder of the 
to-wii of KalySpa, Later (ISiukya 
capital, p. 144f; his war with Bhoja 
ofDbara, p. 113f; other wars, 114; 
drowns himself, p. 115f; his virtues, 
Bilhana’s account of him, p. 115f. 
Bi.me-varn I), a Later CE. K. p. 115, 
his reign, p. 116ff; liia title p. 116, 
207, his character, his intentionf 
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againgt his br-'ther Vikramaditya 
IT, p. 116; fratricidal war between the 
two brothers, p. 116ff; defeated and 
taken prisoner, p. 118 

Someirara III, a Later Ca. E., p. 123, 
188, 207; his reign p. 123f, bis titles, 
p, 123, 131; a learned E., p. I23f, 
author of Manasoll&sa, ibid. 

Somesvara IV, a Later CS. E., takes 
back his hereditary dominions from 
the Ealacuris, p. 126, 132 and esta- 
blishes buns. If at Annegiri,p 126; his 
chief general; bis other name, ibid 
last E. of the d„ ibid. 

Somnath, date of its destruction, p.391. 

Sounds, originally unknown to Sans- 
krit, imported into it, p. 9. 

South or South India or Southern India; 
no complete absorption of alien races 
In the S., p. 10; S. art different from 
Northern art, p. 10; S. contries 
known and unknown to Pa^iini, p. 14; 
notices of S. in ancient literature 
and Inscriptions p, 11-20; S. langu- 
ages not derived from Sanskrit, p. 10 
B. grants (generally), p. 356. For S. 
and Java, see under Java. 

Sovideva, = Som8, Kalucuri E., q. v. 

Bramaka, Governor of Oovardbana in 
Ootamlputra Satakarpi's time, p. 27. 

BrIjayS&raya, as coin legend on seals 
^ of main CB. d.,T p. 264. 

Briraja, an Early YSdava E., = Rnjugi, 
,q.v. 

Brlvallabha, one of the other names of 
Amoghavar^a I, RSs. E., p. 316 322*, 
S26*,331. [Bee also Vallabha = Anio- 
^ ghovsr^a I.] 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
Er?PB III, RB?. E., p. 283*. 289, 299*. 
303, 314*. (See also Vallabha= Kpspa 
nil, 

Brlvallabha, one of the other names of 
Qovinda 111, p. 92. 

Brlvallabha SenBuandaraja, maternal 
uncle of Pulake^i II, Early CS. K., p. 


SrySsraya Silsditya Yuvaraja, of the 
Qujarath CB d. p. 75, 205. 

“ Strakntaka ’’ d. = RBslrakata or Trai- 
kntaka 1 p. 65. 

SubShu, a sovereign of the YBdava d. p. 
13-. 

(I) Subhatuhga, one of the other names 
jot Er^pa I, RBs. E., q. V., p. 87, 276. 

(.II) Sabhatuhga,one of the other names 
of Erppa II,? Ras. E;, 9. v., p. tl9. 

Sumati of Vidarbha (mentioned in the 
MBlavikagnlmitra), p. 22. 

Suhgas or, Sunga dynasty; Contempo- 
rary with EBpvas, p. 14 and nn; its 
duration acc. to PurBpas, p. 33. 

8uhgabhrtyas = Eai)vas, p. 44. 

SurBaanda, a poet *' ornament of the 
Cedi Mapdala.” p. 278. 

Suvarpavarsa, one of the other names 
of Govinda IV. Ras. E., q. v. p. 100. 

Suvisakha, a Pahlava Viceroy of Sura- 
s(ra and Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Syrians, on Malbar Coast called Para- 
sikas, q. V , p. 79. 

T 

Tagara Sovereigns sSilaharas, 174. 

Tajikas ( = Arabs) defeated by Pula- 
kesi of Qujaratb Ca. branch, p. 77. 

Tailanga K. defeated by Ramacandra 
Later Yadava K. p. 161. 

Tailaiiga, K. defeated by MahBdeva, 
Later Yadava E., p. 197. See also 
Tillahga, Telahga. 

Tailapa I, Founder of the Later Ca. 
Dynasty, regains (^lukya power, p, 
81. date of bis doing so and of his 
accession, p. 105, 109, 188; belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Ca. dy., 
p. 109; his conquests, p. Ill; defeats 
Munja, p. 112; duration of T’s reign, 
p. 112, T. invaded by Bhoja V p. 113f, 
109, 206f. 

Tailapa II. of the Later Ca. dy. p, 125; 
bis other names, his latest date, 
ibid, -. 207. 

Taila(pB) III, (original misprint) for 
Tailapa II, above? driven from 
EalyBpa, p. 128. 

Tamil Language, p. 10, 


^ 74 . 

Brlvisamasiddhi, as com legend of 
Eastern CBlukya d.? p. 261. 

66 I R, G. Bbandarker’s Works, Vol. HI. ] 
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Tahtii, king of, defeated by Danti- 
durga Ras. K. p. 86. 

Ta' a, d Buddhistic deity, p. 353*, 354, 
356, her Temple (in Java) p. 353*, 
351. 

Teldhga, King of, established byKrsna 
Later Yadava K., p. 157, see also 
Tailang.a, Til'ahgd. 

Telugu Language, p. 10. 

Temples, built for B.'ddists &c. p 57. 

Tesuku, another spelling of Vesugi, q. 
V. 

Tidstanes of Ozene mentioned by 
Ptolemy = Castana of Ujjayini, p. 39, 
183f. 

Tillanga, Lord of, killed by Bhilldm.a 
V, Yadava K., p. 195*, defeated by 
Miiha dva, Yadava K., p. 196* see also 
Tailahga and Telahga. _ 

Town Corporation, under SStavahanas 
= Nigamdsablia q. v. 

Trade guilds, under SatavShanas, their 
cfhc'ent organisation, p. 61. 

Trading classes, supporters of Jainism, 
p. 133. 

Traikn(aka Dynasty, or family, date of 
its foundation, p. 65, lack of inform- 
ation about the family, ibid, extent 
of Its dominions, p, 204, probably 
same as Ced, family, p. 65,-Stra- 
kntaka dynasty V p. 65. 

Traiktitafka) era, same as Uedi era, p. 
65, 16, Its initial date, p. 204 

TrailokyamahadevT, Queen of Vikraraa- 
ditya II, Later CSlukya king, p. 80. 

(I) Trailokyamalla, Another name of 
Somesvara. I, Later Ca. K,, q. v. 

(II) Trailokyamalla, Another name of 
Tailapa II, p. 125. 

Tribhuvanamalla, Another name of 
Vikraniaditya II, Later Ca, K., p. 
109, 117, 132, 147, 207. See also under 
Vikramaditya If, Later C3. K. 

Trikalihgas -Telahgas, K. of, defeated 
by Jaitrap.Ila. Vad.iv.i K , p. 149f. 

Tuiig.i, the family from winch the 
Bastr.iknta kings sprang, p. 276 ; a 
frequent ending in Ra.;. names, ihid;p. 

»8l*, 286, 299*, 312*. 


Tulupopotu = Dhruvapa^ (q- v.) men- 
tioned by Hwan Thsang p. 387. 

Twelve Year Cycle of Jupiter, p. 179f, 

u 

L'dayana, a King mentioned (for SSta-. 
vShana) by TSrSnStha, p. 55. 

Ujjain King, popular stories about him, 
p, 41, 53. 

Usabhadfita (different from UsavadStS 
below) owner of a tieid, mentioned 
in Nasik Inscriptions ; p. 27. 

UsavadSia, son of Dimka; and son-in- 
law of Nabapana; his Chanties; 
mentioned in Nasik Inscriptions, p. 
23{. his exploits; p. 24f: his depositing 
money with guilds of traders; his 
chanties to Buddhists, ibid; dates of 
his benefactions, p. 38; his chanties 
to Brahmans, p. 58; bis Nasik Ins- 
cription, p. 61, 38nl, 203. 222, his 
history as gathered from Nasik In- 
scriptions p. 23 ff. The language of his 
Pali Inscription, p. 367; his Sanskrit 
Inscription, p. 367, 370f, 377, p. 3805; 
his dates refer to Baka Era, p. 38. 

lltkala. King of, defeated by Mallagi 
Yadava K., p. 194*. 

Uttaniabhadras, a K?atriya tribe men- 
tioned in UsavadSta’s Inscription, 
p. 24. 

V 

Vaddiga or Vudugi I, an Early Yadava 
K., p. 138&n4, 145; an adherent of 
of Krsijn 111 Has. K., p, 111; 139. 115. 
p. 193* (as Badugi). 

Vadugi II, an Early Yadava K., p 142, 
p. 193*. 

Vaghela branch of of the CSlukya Dy- 
nasty, p. 132. 

Vajradhara, a K. m the time of Maba- 
deva Yadava, p. 196*. 

Vakataka Dynasty, Us Inscriptions at 
Ajanta p. 211f. 

Vakp.itirajaC''), his Grant, p. 355f. 

Valabliis or Vulablii Kings orValabht 
dynasty; originally dependents of 
Guptas, p 178,182, afterwards be- 
came independent, p. 182; V. suoses- 
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sors of Guptas ( in Oujarath ), p 259. 
Earlier of them called SenSpatis, 
p. 234 ; their grants to Brahmans 
and Buddhists, p. 226, 239 ; belonged 
to the Mfibesvara Sect, p. 328n ; 
their distinotire epithets, p. 237f ; 
their revised dates, p. 260; their 
genealogy, p. 236; P. 264 ; used Saka 
era ( Earlier opinion ), p. 224, 240 ; 
used Gupta Era ( Revised opinion ), 
p. 178 ; date of the foundation of the 
dynasty, 201f ; its duration, p, 221; 
tradition about it and its founder, 
p. 258{. 

Valabhi Chronology and Valabhl Era, 
pp. 257-260; general question about 
it, revised opinion, p. 259f ; ( earlier 
opinion), p. 222, 258; origin and intro- 
duction of the era in SurSstra, p. 178, 
222 ; its starting point, p.2 23f, 2.50f, 
258,260,391. See also Ballaba Era. 
Valabhi Era = Gupta Era, p. 391. 
Valabhi Copperplates, deciphered and 
translated by SirR. O, Bbaiidarkar, 
pp. 214-238 , pp. 239-242 ; ( Morbi 
copper-plate), pp. 243-245 ; deci- 
phered up to end of 1871, p. 234 ff ; 
preserved in the Museum of the 
BBRAS, p. 235f ; figured date in a 
V.C., p.239 ;225f, 259, 

Valabhi Grants, their characters dif- 
ferent from those in Nasik Inscrip- 
tions, p. 259 ; resembling Calukya 
characters, p. 260 ; names of fields 
occurring in them are of uncertain 
reading, p. 238 ; sameness of des- 
cription in them, p 239 ; to Buddhists 
and their VThSras, ibid , the numerals 
in them, p. 201. 

Valabhi dates, p 177ff, 214ff, p. 181. 
257f. 388. 

Valabhi years, are current years? p. 
388. 

Valabhi kingdom, its exact limits un- 
certain, p. 201. 

Valabhi times, no sectarian animosity 
theh, p. 226. 

Vallabba, as name of the last CSlukya 
King Kirtivarman II, q. v., p. 86. 


as name of Amoghavarsa I, RSs. 

K , p, 93, 106, 321. 

as title of Early Calukyas, p. 106. 

as title of RSstrakatas, p. 106. 

as another name of Krsnalll, RSs. 

K: p. 106, 175. 

as another name of Govinda II, 

p. 89. 

Vallabhanarendra, as title of Vijaya- 
ditya or VikramSditya If, Early Ca. 
King, p. 77. 

as title of Govinda HI, R5.s. K., 

p 106f. 

as title of RastrakSta Kings, p. 107. 

VallabharSja, as title of RSstrakilta 
Kings, p. 107; its Vernacular or 
Prakrit form is the origin of the 
Balhara (q. v.) of the Arab.s, p. 107 
Vaihsusekhara, a Pai.idyaking, bisdate, 
p. 422n. 

Vanga, K., defeated by Vijjana Kala- 
curi, p. 341, 344*, 348, 

Vappuga or Vappiika, a prince killed 
by Kpsiii nr, Ras K., p. 283*, 289, 
299*, 303, 314, 296, 310. Another 
name of R.ijSditya Cola ? p. 310. see 
also Bappuka. 

Vasisthi, the wife of GotamTputra Sata- 
kdrni, p. 27, 29. 

VSsisthiputra Cata(u)rapana or Catus- 
parna SStakarni, A S3tav5hana 
King.p. 29; 31f, 50, 203; married a 
( Mah5 ) Ksatrapa lady, p. 31, 42, 
53. See also under Caturapana or 
Catusparna Satakarni, above, and 
al.so under Sakarfija. 

VSsisthiputra ( Sri ) PiilOm5yfv)i SSta- 
fcaryi, A SatavShana K., the Nasik 
cave Inscription dated in his reign, 
p. 251. “ Lord of Navanara " p. 26; 
orders an exchange of fields granted 
to a Buddhist sect, ibid. P. 32, 
p. 48, 203; his date, p. 27f: his con- 
temporan ous reign with Gotanii- 
putra, ibid. See also (II) Piilumilyi, 
Polemio.s and Siro Polemics. 
Vasisthiputrasa, Vili(di)vayakurasa, 
as coin legend, p. 30, 413. See also 
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Vilivffyakura, and Baleoouros. 

VastupSla, minister of VBghela ( Guj- 
rath ) princes, p. 152, lS5n2, 338. 

<D VSsudeva, mentioned by Pfipini, p. 

1 

(13) Visudeva. successor of Huslca, p. 

38a. 

Vatta E. defeats a Gauda K., p. 90. 

defeated and his Umbrella, captur- 
ed by Dhruva, RBs. K.,'p. 90, 319. 

VatsarSja, a prince of the Kanauj Gn- 
rjara dynasty, p. 212. 

Velagideva, son of Karpadeva, of an 
offshoot of the Later Ca. dy. p. 127. 

Vengi, Xing of, subdued by Oovinda 
in, R5s. K , p. 91. 

Vesugi or Vosula or Vesuga = Tesuka, 
an Early Yadava, K., p. Hlf, 193*. 

Vijamba, a Cedi-Haihaya princess, 
married to Indra-Nityavarsa, RBs. 
K., =Sanskrit VidySmba, p. 98&n3, 
p. 278. 

Vijayabhattaraka, wife t f CandrSditya, 
son of Pulakesi II, Early Ca.E., p.73f, 
201 . 

(I) VijaySditya, An Early Ca. K-, p.<9; 
his exploits and fortunes, ibid ; his 
dates, p, 79; & 271; duration of his 
reign, p. 79; bis donations to Jains, 
p. 81; 111, 204, 262. 

(II) VijayBditya, of Kolhapur Silahara 
dynasty, p, 209. 

Vijayanagara, dynasty, p. 221, 59. Its 
prince* & their Inscriptions, p. 211. 

VijayarSja, a Gujarath Calukya prince, 
p. 77£. 

Vijayarka, a Kolhapur SilabBra prince, 
feudatory of Tailapa II Later Ca. K , 
rises against Tailapa II, p. 125; his 
date; his relation with other princes; 
assists Vijjaija Kalacuri, p. 173 &n3, 
174, 188. 

Vijayas ahafsena), h's date, p. 63; his 
occupation of MaharSstfa,? ibid. 

Vijaya, a SStavShana king, dates of 
his reign in Tailahgaija, p. 50, 

Vijjala or Vijjapa, a Cedi Kalacuri 
king; feudatory of Tailapa II, Later 
Ca K., p. 125, 128, 341; rises against 


T. and proclaims himself indepen- 
dent, ibid; his title, p. 128; marobee 
against Bhoja II, Kolhapur fiilShSra 
priDoe,p. 173f;hisi|wars.with his neigh- 
bours, p. S41; bis relations with 
Basava, p. 130. Account of Vijlapa's 
assassination by Basava p. 196, 129, 
130f; date thereof, p. 131, Jain rereion 
of Vijjapa's assassination, 131. V.’e 
persecution of Lingayats, p. 130. Vij- 
jnna, a Jain? p. l31,173nS, 344*, 347f, 

Vikramu, of Ujjain, See VikramBditya 
of Ujjayani below. 

Vikramadeva I, a Cera K., his date, p. 
421n, 422n. 

VikramSditya or Vikrama of Ojjayini 
(the legendary king) p. 19, 53, 176f: 
current legend about him, p. 53; his 
invasion of Paithan, ibid; founder of 
Vikrama Era, (q. v.), p. 267, defeated 
by BBlivBhana, p. 53. 

VikramSditya I, an Early CS. K., 
‘ Priyatanaya " and Sucoeseor of 
Pulakesi II. P' 75; his reign, p. 75f; 
early disturbances in his reign; de- 
feats 8. Indian kingo, 75; establish- 
ment of the Gujrath CS. dy., p. 75f; 
his date. p. 271; 205, 262f, 269. 

VikramSditya I; a Later CS. K.,p. 1111 
114; bis date and reign, p. 112- 

VikramSditya II, an Early CS. K., p. 
80, 262; his date, p. 80, 272 ; bis 
Southern Wars; his Charitiea; re- 
stores to the KSdoi Rsjasiibhedrara 
temple, its wealth; p.80; his marriage 
relations with Haibayas, p. 80, 128; 
his gifts to Jains, p. 83. 

VikramSditya II, a Later CSlnkya 
King; ablest son of Somedvara I; 
always employed by his father to 
fight his wars, p. 115; his earlier 
Wars, ibii; his relations with his 
brother Some^vara It, p. 116ff. V. 
leaves the Capital, p. 116; pursued 
by his brother; war between him and 
his brother; defeats his brother and 
crowns himself kingp.llS; his subse- 
quent career, p. 118f; abolishes ^aka 
Era ax d founds a new one, p. 118; 
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bU other names, p. 117f; the towoN 
founded by him p.l21; estimate of his 
oharaoter and rule; his mounments; 
great seourlty and happiness enjoyed 
by his Bubjeots; a patron of learning 
p. 121; learned men at his court, 121f; 
number of his Inscriptions; the great- 
est prince of the Later CS. dy,, p. 
123; US, 133, 143, 206, 210; bis suc- 
cessful opposition to the Hoysaja 
YSdavas, p. 147; bis younger brother 
rises against him, p. llSf, 

VikramSrka, one of the other names 
of VikramSditya II, Later Ca. £., 
immedi -tely above, q. v. 

Vikrama era, or dates; Mo trace of it 
in early centuries of Xian era. p. 
184; not applicable to Satrap or Ksa- 
trapa dates, ibid; not used in Calu- 
kya records and not known in South, 
p. 26Sf; 222f, 2i9f, 397; used both with 
Current " and “ expired " years, 
p. 390. 

Vilas, a people, p, 78. 

Vili(di)vayakura, probably a Viceroy 
of Vasi^^hiputrs and Ootamlputra; 
the name ooourring as part of ooin* 
legend, p. 30, 41 3f. See also under 
Baleoouros, and VSsii^hlputrasa 
Vili(di)vfiyakurasa. 

Village Communities under the ^ta- 
vSbanas, p. 61. 

Villsha, King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, VSdava K., p. 
148&al, 194*. See also Bhillama. 

VimalSditya, a Later Ca. prince (out- 
eide the Main Dy. ), p. 110. 

(I) VinayEditya, Early Ca. King ; his 
dates, p. 78, 271 ; assists his father 
in his Southern wars ; his own 
mastery over Southern Kings, p. 78 ; 
his war with the Paramount K. of N. 
India, its date, p. 79 ; defeats Hei- 
hayas, p. 128. P. Ill, 205, 262. 

(II) VinayEditya, founder of Hoysala 
dynasty, p. 120. 

VinayEditya Yuddbamalla JaySsraya 
MahgalarEja, of the Gujarath CB. d^ 
p. 75. 


Vlra BaliSla, a Hoysala or Southern 
YEdava prince, p. 120, 126 ; defeats 
Brahma or Bomma ( q. v. ), p. 147 ; 
becomes master of Kuntala, p. 149 ; 
his Inscription, ibid. 

Vlradhavala, a VSghela prince, p. lS2f, 
155d2. 

Vlra NErEyaoa, another name of 
Amogbavarqa I, p. 322, 326*, 336; 93. 

Vira^aira faith, p. 131. See also 
LihgSyat Religion. 

Vlrasena, son of Damari and Sivadatta, 
an Xbhira K., his Kqsik Inscription, 
its characters and language, p. 63. 

Virasoma, another name of Soma^vara 
IV, Later CS. K., p. 126, See also 
under Somesvare IV. 

Vlsala or Visaladeva, a VSghela prince; 
Sovereign of Gujarath, p. 155 & n2, 
157 ; at war with and defeated by 
Krepa YEdava K, p. 167, 159 ; 195*. 

Vi^amasiddbi, another name of Vis^u- 
vardhana CS'. q. v. 

Vispu Gopa, a Cera K., p. 420 

VispupSlita, Lieutenant of Ootaml- 
putra SStakarpi, p. 27. 

(IlVispuvardbana, younger brother and 
Viceroy of Pulakeei II, Early CS. K., 
his dominions; conquered Vehgi, p. 
73; founds a different dynasty (at the 
latter place) p. 73; p. 26Sf; p. 204. 

(II) Visnuvardbana, a prince of the 
Hoysaja YSdavas, invades domi- 
nions of VikramSditya II, Later CS, 
K., p. 120, 147. 

Vispu worship growing under RSstra- 
kola kings, p. 105. 

Vippu (Krsna) incarnation later than 
RSma Incarnation, p. lA 

Visva SSha (Sena), last K^atrapa of 
MabSrEstra y his date, p. 63; grand- 
son of Rudra SSh, p. 220; his date, 

p. 220, 216. 

Visva Siifaha Sah, son of Rudra SEh, 
p. 220, his date. ibid. 

VltarSga, a Gdrjjara K., p. 248, 252, 254 
= Jayabbaja, GOrjjara K., q. v. 

VoddiyavvE, an Early YSdava Queen j 
P,il9. 
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William IV, King of Kngland, p. 219. 

Words, originally unknown, imported 
into Sanskrit, p. 9f. 

Y 

TSdayas, Materials for their history, 
p. 136; their genealogy as given in 
some MSS of HemSdri'^ Vrata- 
khanda, p. 136&n2; their Early His- 
tory, pp, 136, US; their later History 
pp.147-167. Early YHdava Dynasty = 
Y&davas of Seupadesa, p 146. 
Later YSdava Dynasty = Y5- 

davas of Devagiri, p. 136£f, 168. 
Probable date of the foundation of 
the E-arly YSdava Dynasty, and its 
total duration p. 145. Transferring 
their allegiance from RSstrakOtas 
to Later CS. Dynasty p. 141; their 
relations with the latter, p. 143; tri- 
butaries of Later Cfflukyas of 
KalySpa; ibid, YS. (Later) overrun- 
ning VSghela Territory, p. 152; YS- 
dava Empire under Sihghapa, p. 155f. 
YSdavas, Lords of MathurS, p, 137, 
Epihets of Later Vsdavas, p, 155f; 
Deneaolgy of Early Ysdavas, p. 146; 
of the Later YSdavas, p. 168 A 
'* New " YSdava dynasty, p, 1^ 
Ysdavas, (of North) destroy Later CS. 
power, p. 126; deprive the Ealacuris 
of their dominions, p. 132. 


(of South ) destroy Later CSl 

power, p. 126. 

their Inscriptions, p. 807; their 

grants, p, 136f, 

YSdava, family or race, p. 155, 807f; 
its SStyaki branoh, p. 276. 

YSdava or Yaduvaih^a, p. 140, 141n. 

Ysdavas, under the mythological Efs- 
na referred to p. 90. 

YajAasena of Vidarhha (in the MSlavi- 
kSgnimitra), p. 22. 

YajBasrl SStakarni, SStavShana K., 
his name occurring on Coins 
and Insoripttons; his succession to 
the throne; his full name; p. 32, 34, 
48f. = GotamTputra of Kolhapur coins, 
p. 48; his coins found in Tailangapa, 
p. 49; ruler of MabSrBstra. ibid ; date 
of his death, ibid; dates of bis reign;, 
p. 50; his BupSrS coin, p. 31a. p. 42. 
See also Siri YaSfia Batakanisa. 

Yavanas; Bactrian Greek races, 26, 
331, 361. See also Yona. below. 

Year, an Astionomical Y. of 400 days, 
p- 399, 

Yona, mentioned in Asoka's Inscrip- 
tions p. 17n. See also Yavana above. 

Yuddbamalla, of the Later CSl. Dy- 
nasty (twice) p. 110 

Yudbirtbira, ( PSndava ) as founder 
of an era Itnown after him, p. 267. 

YuvarSja, a Cedi prince, p. 277f. 


For abbreviations used in this Indei, see the foot-note on p. 450. 



ERRATA, 

Minor mieprints (such aa those of spelling &c.) are not here shown. 
In the genealogy on p. 108, read 675 S. fttr 875 ( in No. 6, 
Dantidurga); and read AkSlavarsa fur Annoghayarsa 1 (in 
No. 12, Krana II ). 
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of Mallinatha, Part I ( Cantos I-VI ), edited with 
Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A. { Old of ) 

No. VI Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, edited with 
Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A„ 2nd edition 

{out stock) 

No. VII Nagojibhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara, Part II A 
( Faribbaeas 1-37 ) Translation and Notes, by 
Dr. F. Kielhorn ... ... 0 8 

No. VIII Raghuvaihiia of Kalidasa, with the commen- 
tary of Mallinatha, Part II ( Cantos VII-XIII ), 
edited with Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A., 

{out of stock) 

No. IX Nagojibhatta's Paribhasendusekhara, Part II B, 

( Paribha^B 38-69 ), Translation and Notes, by 
Dr. F, Kielhorn ( <aU cf ^ock ) ... 
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Bhandarkar Oriented Bettor^ ItaHtute 


B& M 

No. X DftSakumSracarita of Dandin, Part I, by Dr. G. 

Btthler and Part II, by Dr. P. Peterson, re-edited 
with Notes in one Volume, by G. J. Agashe ••• 4 0 

No. XI Nitisataka and Vairagyasataka of Bhartrhari, 
edited with Notes, by Justice K. T. Telang, M. A. 

{ copy^ght restored to the editor ) ••• 

No. XII Nagogibhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara, Part IIC, 

( Paribha^s 70-122 ) ; Translation and Notes, by 
Dr. F. Kielhorn ( out of stock ) 

No. XIII Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, with the Commen- 
tary of Mallinatha, Part III ( Cantos XIV-XIX ) 
edited with Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A. 

(out of stock) 

No. XIV Vikramahkadevacarita of Bilhana, by Dr, G. 

Buhler, ( copy-right restored to the editor ) 

No. XV Malatl-Msdhava, with the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited with Critical Notes, etc., by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Second edition ••• ••• 4 4 

No. XVI Vikramorvaslya of Kfilidasa, with Notes, by 

S. P. Pandit, M. A., TA/rrf «rfi7fon ... ••• 2 0 

No. XVII Hemaoandra’s Desl-namamftla, Part I, by 

Prof. Pischel and Dr. G.BQhler ( in Press ) 

No. XVIII* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Vol. I, 

Part I, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, ( oaf o/ sfocA; ) 

No. XIX* Vyakarana-Mah&bhasya of Patafiiali, Vol. I, 

Part If, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, ( out of stock ) 

No. XX* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. I, 

Part III, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, ( out of stock ) 

No. XXIt Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Fata3jali, Vol II, 

Part I, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second Edition ... 3 0 

No. XXIIt Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Fataljali, Vol. II, 

Part II, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

* Nos. 18, 19 and 20 are bound together in one volume, the whole volume 
being priced Ra. 4-8. 

t Kos. 21, 22 and 26 are bound together in ope volume, the whole volume 
being priced Rs. 9. 



t—J3ombay Somhit and Pfakrit Btrks S 

Bs, as. 

Na XXIII ySBistha-Dharma^istra, edited with Notee, 

by Dr. A. A Fhhrer, Second edUian ... ... 0 12 

No. XXIV Xftdambarl by BSca and his Son, Vol. I Text 
Vol. II, Notes and Introduction, by Dr. P. Peterson, 

( out of stock ) ... 

No, XXV KirtikaumudI, edited with Notes, by Professor 

A, V. Kathawate {copy-rigid restored to the editor) 

No, XXVIt Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. II, 

Part III, by Dr. F. Kielhom, /Scconrf cdi/toM 3 0 

No, XXVII MudrSraksasa of Vi^akhadatta, with the 
Commentary of Dhuudiraja, edited with Notes, by 
Justice K. T. Telang, M. A, ( copy-right restored to 
the editor ) ... 

No. XXVIII* Vyftkarana-Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Vol, 

III, Part I, by Dr. F. Eielhorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

No. XXIX* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. 

Ill, Part II, by Dr, F. Kieihorn, Second ediiim ... 3 0 

No. XXX* Vyakarana-Mshfibhasya of Patanjali, Vol. 

Ill, Part III, by Dr. F. Kieihorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

No. XXXI Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, edited by 

Dr. P. Peterson and Pandit Durgaprasad ... 2 8 

No. XXXII TarkakaumudI of Laug&ksi Bhaskara, edited 
by M. N. Dvivedi {copy-right restored to the 
editor } ... 

No. XXXIII Hitopadesa of NSrSyapa, edited by Dr. P. 

Peterson ••• ... 0 U 

No. XXXIV Gaiidavaho of Vskpati, edited by S. P, 

Pandit, M. A., Second edition, re-edited by N. B. 
Utgikar, M. A. ... ... 5 8 

No, XXXV MahfinftrSyana Upanisad, edited by Col. G. 

A Jacob ... 0 7 

t If OB SI, SS and 36 are bound together in one volume, the whole volume 
being priced Bs. 9. 

* Nob. S8, 39 and SO are bound together In one volume, the whole volumt 
being priced Be. 9. 



6 Shcmdarkar Orirndal Rnearch TnatHute 

Bs. as. 

No. XXXVI Seleotions of Hymns from the Bgveda 

(First Series) by Dr. P. Peterson, Fourth edition ... 2 0 

No. XXXVII Sarngadharapaddhati, Vol. I, edited by 

Dr. P. Peterson ( out of atock ) ... 

No. XXXVIII Naiskarmyasiddhi, by Col. O. A. Jacob, 

Becmd edition, revised with the addition of an 
introduction and explanatory Notes by Professor 
M. Hiriyanna, M. A. ... 3 0 

No. XXXIX Conoordancft to the Principal Upanisads 
and the Bhagavadgita, by Col, G. A. Jacob ( out of 

atock) ... ... 

No. XL Eleven Atharvana Upanisads, with DIpikas, by 

Col. G. A. Jacob, Secoruf ccft/ton ... ... 18 

No. XLI Handbook to the study of Bgveda, Part I, 
comprising Sayana's Introduction to his pgveda- 
bhasya, with English Translation, by Dr. P. 

Teteieon { under revision) ... ... 

No. XLIl* Dasakumarcarita of Dandin, Part II by 

Dr. P. Peterson ... ... ... 

No. XLIII Handbook to the study of Bgveda, Part II, 
comprising the Seventh Mandala of Bgveda with 

the Bhasya of Sayana ( under revision ) 

No. XLIV Apastamba-Dharmasutra, with the commen- 
tary of HiranyakesI, Part I, by Dr. G. Buhler 

re-edited by Prof. M. G. Shastri M. A. [in preaa) 

No. XLV Rajataranginl of Kalhana, Part I, ( Cantos I to 

VII ) by Pandit Durgaprasad { under revision ) 

No.XLVI Patanjali’s Yogasutra, with the Scholia of 
Vyasa, and the Commentary of Vaoaspati, and, 
the Vriti of Nagojibhatta, by Bajaram Shastri 
Bodas and Yasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, Second 
edition ... ... ... ... 3 8 

No. XLVII Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. I, Parti, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ( out of stock ) 


See above, N o. Z. 




I-^Bonixxu Sanakrit and Prakrit Barita T 

Bb. rb. 

No. XL VIII Paridara's Dharma-Sariihits, with the Com' 
mentary of Sayana-MadhavSoarya, Vol, I, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar { out cf stock) 

No. XLIX Nyayakosa, by Mahamahopadhyaya Bhima- 
oharya Zalkikar, revised and oosiderably enhanc- 
ed third edition by M. M. Vasudeo Shastri 
Abhyankar ... 15 0 

No. L Apastamba-Dharmasutra with the Commentary of 
Hiranyakesi Part II, by Dr. G. Biihler, re-edited 
by Prof. M. G. Shastri, M. A. ( in pj'ess ) 

No. LI R&atarahginI of Kalhana, Vol. II, ( Canto VIII ) 

by Pandit Durgaprasad, ( under revision ) 

No. LII Mrochakatika, Vol. I, Text with two Com- 
mentaries and Various Readings, by N. B. 

Godbole ( out of slock ) ... 

No. LIII Navasahasahkacarita, Part I, by Vaman 

Shastri Islampurkar ( out of stock ) ... 

No. LIV Rajatarahginl of Kalhana, Vol. Ill, containing 
the supplements to the work by Dr. P. Peterson, 

( under revision ) ... ... 1 2 

No. LV Tarksamgraha of Annambhatta with Dlpika, 
and NySyabodhinl, edited with Notes etc. by 
Y. V. Athalye and M. R. Bodas, ( Second edition ).. 3 0 

No. LVI BhattikSvya, edited with the Commentary of 

Mallinatha, Vol. I, by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi.. 9 0 

No. LVII BhattikSvya, edited with the Commentary of 

Mallinatha, Vol. II, by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 6 0 

No. LVIII Selections of Hymns from the Rgveda { Second 
Series ), by Dr. P. Peterson ; Second edition, revised 
and enlarged by Dr. R. Zimmermann... ... 5 8 

No. LIX Parasara's Dharma-Sarnhita, with the Commen- 
tary of SSyana-Madhavacarya, Vol. II, Part I, by 
Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. ... ... 4 0 

No. LX Kumarpalacarita of Hemacandra, (in Prakrit) 

by S. P. Pandit, M. A. ( out of stock)... 
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Shemdarkar Oriental Seeearch IndtttU* 


Rb. as. 


No. LXI Rekhiga^iita, Vol. I. by H. H. Dhurva and 
K. P. Trivedl 

No. LXII Rekhaganita, Vol. II, by H. H. Dhruva and 
K. P. Trivedi 

No. LXIII Ekavali of Vidyadhara, with Mallinatha’s 
Commentary, edited by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 
{ out cf slock) 

No. LXIV Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. II, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... 

No. LXV Prataparudrayasobhusana of Vidyanatha, with 
Commentary Ratnapana of Kumarsvamin, edited 
by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 

No. LXVI Harsaoarita of Bana, Part I, Text with 
Commentary Sanketa, edited by Dr. A. A-Puhrer... 

No. LXVII Parasara's Dharnia-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayaua-MadhavScarya, Vol. Ill, Parti, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 

No. LXVIII Srlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. I, Text, 
edited by Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar 

No. LXIX Dvyasraya-kavya of Hemacandra, with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. I, 
( Cantos I — X)by Prof. A. V. Kathawate 

No. LXX Vaiyakaranabhusana of Kondabhatta, with 
the Vaiyakaranabhusanasara and the Commentary 
Kasika of HarirSma edited with Notes, by Rao 
Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 

No. LXXI Sadbhasacandrika of Laksmidhara, with In- 
troduction, Notes etc , by Rao Bahadur K. P. 
Trivedi 

No. LXXII Srlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. II, Notes by 
Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar 

No. LXXIII Nirukta of Yaska, with the Commentary 
of Durgacarya, Vol. I, by Professor H. M. 
Bhadkamkar 


18 0 

9 0 

5 0 

11 0 
2 0 

4 0 
11 0 

9 0 

10 0 

7 8 

6 8 

9 9 
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No. LXXIV Par&iara’s Dharma-Samhitft, with the Com- 
mentary, of Sayana-M&dhavSo&rya Vol. Ill, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Ifilampurkar 

No. LXXV KavySdarta of Dandin with a new Com- 
mentary, edited with Notes by Professor S. K. 
Belvalkar and Rangaoarya Eaddi Shastri, Parts 1 
and II published, Part III in Press. Part II 
Second Half only arailable separately 

No. LXXVI Dvyasraya-kavya of Hemacandra with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. II, 

( Cantos XI-XX ) by Prof. A. V, Kathawate 

No. LXXVII Apubhasya of VallabhSoarya, edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit 
Shridhar Shastri Pathak, Part I, Text... 

No. LXXVIII Prakriyakaumudl of Ramcandra edited 
with Introduction by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, 
Parti 

No. LXXIX Kavyalarnkarasarasamgraha of Udbhata 
edited with Introduction, Notes, Appendixes by 
N. D. Banhatti 

No. LXXX Vyavaharamayukha of Bhatta Nllakantha 
edited with Introduction and Notes by P. V. 
I^ane, .A., LIj. Bf. 

No. LXXXI Anubhasya of Vallabhacarya edited with an 
original Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit Shridhar 
Shastri Pathak Part 11, Commentary ... 

Works out of Series 

Aitareya Brahmana, Word-Index to, compiled by Pandit 
Vishwanath Balkrishna Joshi 

Amarkoita with the Commentary of Mahesvara, edited, 
with an Index, by Mr. Ramcandra Shastri 
Talekar { ouf o/ s/ocft ) ... 

Atharvaveda Saihhita, with the Commentary of Sayana- 
cltya, edited by S. P. Pandit, M, A., Four volumes 
at Ba. 10 each. 

XavyaprakasB,* edited by Vamanaoharya Zalkikar, with 
his own Commentary, ( Fifth Edition in Presa ) 

P.L.2. 


Bs. as. 

5 8 

1 4 

9 0 

3 4 

10 0 

2 8 

10 0 

$ 0 

4 0 

40 0 
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Bhandarkar Oriental Beteareh ItuHiute 


( it ) IVorks in Press 

1 Kavyfidarsa of Dapdio with Commentary, Notes etc. by 

Dr. S, K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph. D. and Baddi Shastri, Second 
edition (No. 75). 

2 SySdvadamaajarl of Mallisena with the Commentary of Herna* 

oandra and Notes by Prof. A. B. Dhruva, M. A., LL. B. 

3 Prakrlyakaumudl of Rimacandra, by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi, B. A., Part II. 

4 Apastamba-Dharmasutra, Parts I and II, by Buhler, Nos. 44 

and 50, Second edition, by Prof. M. G. Shastri, M. A. 

5 De^I-nSmamSla of Hemacandra, Second edition, with an 

Index by Prof. P. V. Ramanujasvami, M. A. ( No. 17 ). 

( Hi ) W- orks under Revision 

1 Handbook to the study of Rgveda, Parts I and II, by 

P. Peterson, Second edition ( Nos. 41 and 43 ). 

2 R&jataranginl of Kalhana, Parts I, II, and III, by P. Peterson 

and Pandit Durgaprasada, Second edition, ( Nos. 45, 51 
and 54 ). 

3 Tarkasaihgraha, No. 50, Reprint by Prof. K. N. Dravid, M. A. 

4 KSvyaprkasa with Jhalkikar’s Commentary, Ullftsas X. Re- 

print by Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A. 

( iv ) IP orks in Preparation 

1 Tarkabh&sa of Ketavamisra, with Notes, by Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D., and Pandit Eedarnath. 

2 Mrcohakatika, Vol. II, Notes, eto„ by Sardar K. C. 

Mehendale, B. A. 

3 Nirukta, Vol. II, by Professor R. G. Bhadkamkar, M. A. 



It 

GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL SERIES 
t ) Works already published 
Clabs a Texts 

1 Sarvcularsana-samgraha of SAyapa-Madbava, with an 

original commentary in Sanskrit and exhaustive indices, 
by MahamahopfidhySya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, 
pp. 160-643 

2 SiddhAntabindu of Madhusudana-Sarasyati with an 

original and lucid commentary in Sanskrit, by Mahfi- 
mahopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, pp. 232 

Class B : Orioihal Works 

1 The Collected Works of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, Vol II, 

No. 2, “ Literary, Religious and Social Essays, ” 
edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A,, with exhau^ive 
indexes, pp. 724 

2 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. Ill, 

No. 3, edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., v/iiti exhaustive 
indexes, comprising " Early History of the Deccan " 
and Miscellaneous Historical Essays, pp. 518 

3 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 

No. 4 “ Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. " and “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures' ’ edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 
with Indexes, pp. 640 

4 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bbacdarkar, Vol. IV, 

No. 4 • Vaisnavism, Saivism etc.” issued separately 
for use in India, pp. 240 

5 The Vedanta by Dr. V. S. Ghate, No. 5, A study of the 

Brahma-suttas with the Bhasyas of Sathkara, Eamft- 
nuja, NimbSrka, Madhva and Vallabh a.— The present 
work, in its original French, was offered by the late 
Dr. Ohate as a thesis for the Doctorate of the Paris 
University in 1918, — pp. 184 ... ... 


Bs. as. 

10 0 

2 8 

5 8 

4 8 

3 8 

i 0 
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it 


Class C •• Miscellankoub 

VySkarana-MahabhSsya-Word-Index, No.l , compiled by 
Pandit Shridharshastri Pathak and Siddheewara 
Shastri Chitrao, pp. 1150. “A monument of patient 
industry. No Oriental Library can afford to be 
without it ” , / / 

( a ) W orks in Press 
Class A 


Ba. as. 


15 

/ 


0 

b' 


1 KfiMkavrtti, No. 4, by Mahamahopadhyaya Shivadattasastri. 

2 Nighantu and Nirukta, No. 5, by Prof. V. K. Rajvade, M. A. 

Class B 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar's Collected Works, Vol. I, No, 1, edited 

by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 

2 History of Dharmasasfcra Literature, No. 6, by Prof. P. V. 

Kane, M. A., LL. M. 

Claes c 

1 VySkarana-Mahabhasya-Word-Index, No. 2, Part II, by Pandit 

Shridbar Shastri Pathak and Siddheshwar Shastri Chitrao. 

2 Taittirlya-Saiiibita-Word-Index, No. 3, by Parashuramshastri. 

( in ) Works undertaken 
Class A 

1 ApadevI with a new Commentary, No. 3, by M. M. Vasudov 

Shastri Abhyankar. 

2 Brhatsamhita, No. 6, by R. V. Patwardhan, B. A., LL. B. 

Class B 

1 VySkarana-MahabbSsya, English Translation, No. 8, by 

Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, M. A., and M. M. Vasudeo Shastri 
Abhyankar. 

2 Die Samkhya Philosophie, English Translation, No. 7, by 

R. D. Vadekar, M. A 


CLASS C 

1 Catalogus Catalogorum for Jain literature, No. 4, edited by 
Prol H, D, Velankar^M, A 



Ill 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

(i^ Worh already published 

1 Prospectus to a New and Critical Edition of the Mah£- 

bharata, also containing an up-to-date History and 
Review of work done hitherto on the MahSbhfirata 0 8 

2 Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental 

Conference, Poona ... ... ... 2 0 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Government 

MSS. Library at the Institute, Vol. I. part I, 
Samhita and Brahmanas ... ... ... 4 0 

4 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 

Bombay Presidency from 1868 to 1900 ... ... 0 8 

5 Virataparvan of the Mahabharata ... ... 15 0 

6 List of now Mss. added to the Manuscripts Library 

( 1895-1915 ). ... ... ... 1 8 


( r j Jf'niks in Press 

1 Catalogue of the R. G. B. Library. 

3 Catalogue of the Institute’s Library of Printed Books. 



IV 

ANNALS OF THE INSTITUTE 
The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearoh Institute, 


issued six-monthly : issued 
Annual Subsoription Rs. 10. 

quarterly 

since Vol. VIII 

Vol. I 

Part I 

... 

. * • 

July 1919. 

Do 

Part II ... 

• •• 

... 

January 1920. 

Vol. II 

Part I 



July 1920 

Do. 

Part II 


... 

January 1921. 

Vol. Ill 

Part I 

... 

. » • 

July 1921 

Do. 

Part 11 

... 

... 

Januapy 1922. 

Vol. rv 

Part I 



July 1922. 

Do. 

Part II 

... 

... 

January 1923 

Vol. V 

Part I 


... 

July 1923. 

Do. 

Part II 

... 


January 1924. 

Vol. VI 

Part I 


... 

July 1924 

Do. 

Part II 



March 1925 

Vol. VII 

Part I -II .. 



January 1926 

Vol. VIII Part I 


... 

April 1926 

Do. 

Part II 

... 

... 

September 1926 

Do. 

Part III . .. 

... 

... 

January 1927 

Do. 

Part IV , . 


... 

July 1927 

Vol. IX Part I 


... 

May 1928 

Do. 

Partll-IV . . 

. . . 

... 

December 1928 

Vol. X 

Part MI .. 


. • I 

August 1929 



V 


REPORTS OF THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCES 


By a special resolution at the Fifth Oriental Conference held 
at Lahore in November 1928, the Bhandaikar Oriental Besearch 
Institute has been appointed the sole agent for the sale of the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences. 
The following publications are on sale = — 


1 Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference Vol. I Rs. 5 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


— do — — do — 

— do — Second — do — 

— do — Third — do — 

— do — Fourth — do — 

— do — —do — — do — 


Vol. II Rs. 8 
Re 10 
Rb. 10 
Vol. I Rs. 5 
Vol. II Rs. 8 


K. B, 12H% discount is given to Members of the Bhandarkar 
Institute and recognised book-sellers only. 


VI 

CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Ra. As. 

Fascicule I ( pp. 60 ) 2 — 4 

II(pp. 61-139 ) 3—8 
m( pp. 137-232) 3-0 
Fasoioule TV ( in presa ) 

The price for the complete set is to be Rs. 175 ( bound) and Rs. 165 
( unbound ), the price being reduced to Rs. 150 dhd Rs. 140 
respectively if paid in advance. Pern anent mcmUrs of the 
Institute are given a concession of 20% on these prices. 
Fascicules are not sold singly. The prices are liable to be 
enhanced after 1930, 






